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WHAT TO DO WITH IT. 


Taat admirable depicter of other 
men’s oddities—Mathews—was not 
without’ many eccentricities him- 
self. He was so fastidious as to the 
proprieties of the table that the 
smallest infraction would make him 
wretched, and send him away fast- 
ing ; and the man who eat his beef 
without mustard, and poured an in- 
appropriate sauce over his fish, he 
regarded with something not very 
remote from a personal dislike. 

The great affliction of his life— 
the bitterest drop in his cup of ex- 
istence—was, that he never was able 
to lose anything! When any object 
he possessed had become old, val- 
ueless, or a burden, he declared it 
would stick to him with an invin- 
cible tenacity; and to hear him 
tell the straits and devices by 
which he had tried to disembarrass 
himself of a worthless bat, a worn 
tooth-brush, or an old pair of boots, 
and the shame and misery occa- 
sioned by their reappearance and 
restoration, sometimes under cir- 
cumstances of public exposure—to 
hear him tell one of these incidents 
with all his wonderful powers of 
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face, voice, and action, was to wit- 
ness a specimen of the highest dra- 
matic art. 2 
One of these stories recounted: 
how, walking one day with some: 
distinguished man upon town, a 
type of fashion and a model of 
dress, Mathews suddenly discovered 
that his gloves were in the shabbi- 
est possible condition; they were 
torn, soiled, and, worse still, they 
had been mended. Eager to divest 
himself of such obnoxious “pro- 
perties,” he rolled them up fur- 
tively together, and as they were 
passing over Westminster Bridge 
at the time, he seized a favourable 
moment to jerk them over the para- 
pet into the Thames. Like a man 
who had relieved his bosom of ‘a 
weighty load, he described how he 
strode along, head erect and con- 
science easy; but scarcely had he 
reached the Southwark side, when 
a dripping sailor accosted him with 
the fatal gloves in his hand, saying, 
“T saw your honour when you 
dropped them, and I had a sharp bit 
of a row to catch them with the 
falling tide!” “EF know,” he would 
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say, “that people who have not been 
persecuted in this fashion will have 
scant sympathy for my suffering ; 
but the perpetual recurrence of 
such incidents—the moral certainty 
I feel that if I were to commit a 
great crime the proofs of my guilt 
would confront me the moment 
after; that to me no concealment 
would be possible, all ingenuity 
to hide ».y offence would be in vain; 
that a terrible Nemesis tracks me 
through life, ready to place me face 
to face with the secret I would 
bury,—all these things, I say, have 
given to petty incidents somewhat 
of the terror and confusion that 
follow on actual guilt; and when- 
ever I have read of a skeleton dis- 
covered in a heap of rubbish, or 
the body of an infant found in 
a coal-cvllar, I at once realise 
the overwhelming misery of some 
wretch who has now to know that 
the eve of the law is seeking him, 
and that the day of his reckoning 
is at hand; and I cannot divest my- 
self—so s:rong is my sympathy for 
the calamity—of an actual sense of 
brotherhood with the criminal. 

“The number of victims I have 
cut up in my imagination irto 
little bits, and carried away piece- 
meal to throw into a _ river— 
the creatures I have boile:! down 
in caldrons—the babies I have 
walked about with in my hat or my 
coat-pocket, till I could slip them 
under a seat in church, or drop 
them in an area,—these, I say, were 
legion ; and the slightest attack of 
a feverish cold is sure to afford me 
this pleasing diversion for the night 
long.” 

It is not difficult to imagine what 
a source of excitement a sensitive 
organization like this was sure to 
find in the daily horrors of our 
newspapers. The central, the all- 
engrossing, interest in every crime, 
however, was, what steps can he 
take for concealment ? here can 
he hide the corpus delicti? “ What 
will he do with it?” 

‘The world has not ceased to jog 


on in its accustomed mode since 
Mathews died. Our newspapers 
give us from time to time tidings 
that human wickedness follows its 
old road, and, indeed, with such a 
monotony of details, that one would 
say crime is the only thing of the 
day that borrows no idea from the 
march of scientific discovery. 

Few of our murders might not 
have been committed in the fifteenth 
century, or even earlier; and man- 
slaughter is, after all, only in the 
renaissance period ; and except the 
ingenious device of the American 
doctor to confuse the signs of blood 
with an infusion of cochineal, we 
have really nothing new in criminal 
physics. 

Let me turn away, however, from 
details that are far from pleasant 
to dwell on, and into which I have 
lapsed actually without knowing it. 
My business was with those who 
cannot divest themselves of some 
dreary or obnoxious object; who 
discover that they either leave it in 
some inappropriate spot, sure to 
shame them, or drop it where some 
busybody will be certain to find 
and restore it, with a claim to be re- 
warded for his honesty ; or, scarce- 
ly less annoying, see it contested 
for by rival claimants, who refer to 
the original owner to decide on its 
ultimate fate. 

If Mathews was yet amongst us, 
what sympathy would he not feel 
for Mr. Gladstone ? 

Here’s this Irish Church surplus 
—worse than all the old hats or 
scrubby tooth-brushes that ever tor- 
mented the breast of bashful de- 
cency—and “ what will he do with 
it?” It must be given to Irish 
objects, and for no secular purposes. 
It must be applied in such a way as 
shall not wound any religious sus- 
ceptibilities, benefit any particular 
sect, or confer a boon on any one 
that his neighbour might object to. 
It must be a great comfort to those 
who deem this is a robbery, to see 
what a perplexity it occasions the 
robber to dispose of his booty. 
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When an Irish priest was ap- 
plied to by his flock to use his in- 
fluence in obtaining a few dry days 
in July, he replied that he was ready 
to accord any precise kind of wea- 
ther that three farmers of the parish 
would agree upon; and the Premier 
might take a hint from this astute 
Churchman, and declare that he 
would deal with this fund in ac- 
cordance with the united counsels 
of Irishmen, and that it should be 
inves‘ed in three-per-cent. stock till 
then. 

It is too late to talk of “level- 
ling up,” as the cant has it, when 
you have dug a hole and thrown 
the Church into it. If you are 
bent on equality, you must bury 
the priest as well as the parson. 
To give the money to the landlords 
would be too shamefaced a robbery. 
The Fenians, indeed, have so far 
an equitable claim to it, that but 
for them this Bill would never have 
been brought in. But I doubt if 
op.nion is yet enlightened enough 
in England to see that these pat- 
riotic men should be rewarded for 


their efforts, though Ministers are 
honest enough to declare how much 
they owe to their spirited self-de- 


voition. It would be instructive 
to see a committee of the House 
haggling over details by which 
a deanery house was to be al- 
located to a head-centre, and 
O'Sullivan Rossa installed in a 
vicarage. But I fear England is 
yet too far behind for such ad- 
vanced views. We are fond of com- 
promises, however, and greatly given 
to half measures; and as pacific.tion 
is the great cry of the day—Why 
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not give this money to the Maories? 
There would be a sly flattery to 
Irish rebellion in it, which could 
not fail of its effect; for here are 
a people fully as cruel as, and cer- 
tainly not less brave than, the 
Fenians. They hate the English 
as much, and disclaim all allegiance 
to them as openly; they prove 
that: gratitude hus no tie for them; 
and they come out of prison with a 
pardon as inveterate enemies of the 
Queen as the day they went in. I 
don’t say that the Maories would 
be pacified by the gift, but I do 
say they would be as much so as 
would the Fenians, had you given 
it to them; and as the great object 
is to hide the booty, New Zealiund 
seems—being so far away—a most 
appropriate spot. 

It is clear you cannot give this - 
money to Ireland without exciting 
an amount of rival bitterness and 
sectarian feud you are not prepared 
for. Give it, then, to the peuple 
who, next to the Fenians, avow their 
heartiest hatred of you, aid declare 
their eternal determination to be 
your enemy. 

You owe them a great deal in the 
way of recompense. You attempted 
to civilise them and you failed. 
You have offended them with the 
presence of your clergy; it was “a 
badge of conquesi,” and the insult 
galis them. And, last of all, it gets 
rid of a very embarrassing booty in 
the most desirable of all ways, for 
no one will be the better of it; 
nor will it, like Mathews’ gloves, 
ever be restored, to the shame and 
mortification of him who wanted 
to be rid of it. 





Cornelius O’ Dowd. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS DE VOYAGE. 


I have just returned to the Con- 
tinent, and have come away from 
England, as becomes me, full of 
philanthropy, and overflowing with 
benevolence towards all creation. 
It may be insinuated that I am 
not an unprejudiced or unbiassed 
witness to place on the table; that 
a course of whitebait and flatteries 
to suit are corrupting ingredients ; 
and that Trafalgar and Star-and- 
Garter experiences are but sorry 
aids to calm judgment. I repu- 
diate the ungenerous _insinuation, 
and declare that “dining out” is 
the only key to the British nation; 
and that he knows nothing of the 
national heart who has not studied 
it in combination with the nation- 
al sirloin; and that the warmth of 
English existence is only under- 
stood by those who can compre- 
hend how our daily convivialities 
are the necessary complement to 
our realistic tendencies; and that, 
all semblance to the contrary, we 
are the only European people who 
unbend at meal-times with dig- 
nity. 

An ascetic Act of Parliament, 
dictated, I have no doubt, under 
the influence of dyspepsia, declares 
that treating will vitiate an elec- 
tion. Thank heaven, this legisla- 
tion does not invade the sanctity 
of daily intercourse! for, of all our 
national customs, it is most to be 
revered. It is not, indeed, of great 
moment to any of us to fare splen- 
didly on some special occasion—— 
that every land and every sea 
should be ransacked for delicacies 
to tempt us, and that the menu 
should represent a geographical 
précis of the resources of our pleas- 
ant planet—but it is of immense 
account that we should see our 
friends, and especially our host 
himself as these surroundings can 
display him, and that we should 
behold the landscape in all the 
glowing effulgence of wax-light, 
which hitherto we had but seen 


in the sombre tints of a lowering 
atmosphere, 

The sneers and sarcasms that 
once were launched at our national 
cookery no longer apply—at least 
they have no wholesale or general 
application. You dine admirably in 
London now—in many places fully 
as well as in Paris, and in almost 
all, with far better wine. But it is 
not the superiority of our fish, our 
grosses pi ces, or our game, I would 
assert: nor is it that we are more 
curious in our pale sherry or more 
critical in our claret; but it is 
the fact that dinner displays us 
in our most favourable of moods, 
and that the unaffected talk of a 
good dinner-table is worth all the 
stilted attempts at wit or epigram- 
matic fireworks that ever dazzled 
a company in the Faubourg 8t. 
Honoré. 


A few years has done much to . 


dissipate the cold rigidity which 
once distinguished English man- 
ners. People are more courteous, 
more conciliating, than they used to 
be. They no longer resent what- 
ever differs from their own notions 
as a barbarism or a _ vulgarity. 
They have grown more tolerant in 
every way, and more generous; and 
that one may measure the amount 
of this change, there are even to be 
met with here and there a few of 
the old school—stately repressers 
of all unconventional freedom, rigid 
assertors of dignified dulness—eft, 
as engineers leave earth pyramids, 
to mark the level of a former eleva- 
tion, and show the depth to which 
innovation has descended. If I 
have met one or two of these, I am 
in too good humour with my recent 
experiences to speak of them. With 
the exception of party animosity, I 
should say that everything in Eng- 
land has improved since I saw it 
some few years ago. Political bit- 
terness is, however, very strong, and 
partisanship more declared than 
ever I knew it. The Irish Church 
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Bill has opened such a vista of pos- 
sible change that men are already 
calculating on the sides that a future 
campaign may destine them to take. 
The Reform Bill, as Lord Derby 
predicted, has “dished the Whigs,” 
but it has not left Toryism in over- 
good plight, while the Radicals are 
far less satisfied than they hoped to 
be. How is this, then, that the 
game has ended with nothing but 
losers? The House will be more 
than ever an assembly of rich men, 
and it is yet to be seen into what 
political strata these men _ will 
settle when one or two great ques- 
tions of the hustings have been 
decided. What will be the cohesive 
element of the party now in power 
when they have disendowed the 
Irish Church? Is there any other 
question which will unite men who 
differ so widely amongst them- 
selves, and bring Roman Catholics, 
Unitarians, Scotch Churchmen, 
Ritualists, and Freethinkers into 
one fold, and under the crook of Mr. 
Gladstone ? 

Pulling down is good fun, but 


people get tired of even that after 
a time, just as the Parisians are now 


growing weary of M. Hausmann 
and his thoroughfares blocked up 
by rubbish. Our present rulers 
give no signs of constructiveness. 
It is all demolition, from dockyards 
to cathedrals. The cry is, “Pull 
them down!” The least inventive 
of all instruments is the pick-axe; 
and it is yet to be seen if the affairs 
of a nation can be administered on 
the principles of a “slashing re- 
view.” After all, the vista of what 
will come after them is not seduc- 
tive; and it will take a deal of fumi- 
gation to purify our public offices 
after even three months of 4 
“ Bright Cabinet.” 

Who will give us a navy com- 
posed of ships whose rate of speed 
and powers offensive and defensive 
permit them to act in concert and 
execute combined movements? 
Who will recognise our army, and 
give the richest nation in Europe 
such a force as a fourth-rate power 
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in Germany could bring into the 
field ? 

Who will combat that rotten cant, 
that the proudest boast of a nation 
is the practice of petty economies, 
and that the penury of the public ser- 
vice is the test of a perfect adminis- 
tration? and who will teach us that 
colonies are only of value when 
they cost nothing to maintain, and 
that the loyalty and affection of 
Englishmen beyond the seas are 
too dearly paid for by the cost of a 
regiment in garrison ? 

And who will try to rule Ire- 
land by measures of mere justice, 
and, above all, by permanence, and 
not by dissolving views of confis- 
cation and plunder, which cherish 
cupidity on one side and terror on 
the other, and make the country a 
battle-ground for unprincipled agi- 
tation and dishonest conflict? 

If there is a party who will even 
attempt some of these things, I care 
very little what title it fight under. 

If I have brought away with me 
from England many pleasant mem- 
ories—a stock which I mean to 
cherish and husband, for I am not 
likely to be in a position to increase 
my store—-there are some few things 
I am less satisfied to look back 
upon. Whence, I would ask, has 
come that almost general attack— 
not on the Church, but on all reli- 
gion, and all religious profession— 
so common now in English society ? 
Why is belief regarded as the badge 
of an inferior intelligence, and the es- 
prits forts of the world alone counted 
amongst those who proclaim a bold 
infidelity? There were days when 
the original talxer—the man who 
illustrated his opinions by happy 
imagery or apropos anecdote—had 
his fair share of social success, and 
who never, to be interesting, was 
driven to be impious. Now, how- 
ever, a new school has grown up, 
unquestionably able, and often 
witty, who trade for the most part 
on the amount of shock they can 
impart to society by the rude en- 
counter they give to what most of 
us were wont to believe as true, 
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and by the amount of ridicule they 
can bestow on Scriptural incon- 


gruity. 

_I found that these men had it 
“all their own” in the world of 
society. They were the fluent, the 
witty, the ready in repartee, and 
the most incisive in sarcasm every- 
where. It was plain to see, besides, 
that mere levity, or the passing am- 
bition to be thonght pleasant, was 
not the spring of these displays, for 
many of the ablest articles of the 
daily press took a concurrent tone, 
and some of the most finished 
“leaders” were written in a spirit 
of perfect sympathy with them. 

“Where did Mr. O'Dowd go—into 
what social crypt did he wander,” 
you will perhaps ask, “to discover all 
this?” and his only reply is, that he 
knew too little of the geography of 
the country to trust himself very 
far from the highroad—that, so far 
as he knows, he was always tread- 
ing very beaten paths; and he is 
vain enough to believe that ke met 
some of the pleasantest, as well as 
some of the most distinguished, of 
his countrymen. In fact, so grati- 
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M. Guizot has placed on record, 
that of all he had seen of England 
—her system of government, her 
institutions, and her ways—no- 
thing struck him so strongly nor 
impressed him so favourably as 
her varied public charities. There 
was not a calamity, not an infirm- 
ity of humanity, without its appro- 
priate relief. Asylums, reftiges, re- 
formatories, hospitals, orphanages, 
corvalescent-houses, abounded in 
the land; and with such industry 
were they multiplied, that they 
seemed to follow the course of 
scientific discovery, and the appli- 
cation of remedy succeeded to in- 
ventior as naturally as effect to 
cause, 

The spirit to relieve a suffering 
is eminently British, and has cover- 
ed our land with voluntary institu- 


fied was he on the whole, so satis- 
fied of the incontestable superiority 
of these same ‘countrymen—not 
alone in knowledge, but in fairness 
and in tolerance—over all foreign- 
ers, that nothing less than a carping 
desire to find fault somewhere, 
might possibly be ascribed to the 
spirit in which he records his pre- 
sent blame. 

Let a man but live some years 
out of England, and he is sure 
to be amazed at the marvellous 
energy of all he meets there. Even 
the loungers, the very idlers, have 
a “go” in them he finds nowhere 
else. I was astonished, amazed, at 
every hand. I of course except 
America; for with us we work life 
at high-boiler pressure, but the 
Yankees do more—they sit on the 
valves. If, however, I was astonish- 
ed at many things, there is nothing 
am:zes me so much, after all, as 
that I have the heart to qualify, by 
even one word of disparagement, a 
visit so aboundirg in special kind- 
ness to me, and so full of matter 
for long and most grateful recollec- 
tion. 


NEW CLUB. 


tions to a degree that no govern- 
mental munificence elsewhere can 
pretend to compete with. Of this 
we may indeed be proud, and it is 
a praise none will deny us, 

Having fulfilled all the possible 
demands of charity for our species, 


we have, with what some might call - 


a national eccentricity, carried our 
benevolence further, and, not sa- 
tisfied with legislating to secure 
animals against cruelty, we have 
gone to the length of providing 
homes for houseless dogs, and 
asylums for four-footed vagabonds 
and tramps who wear tails, 

It is consoling to think that the 
lost poodle of the erring Skye sheuld 
not be exposed to the rude casualties 
that beset the gypsy, or pass his 
night, more Hibernico, under the dry 
arch of a bridge—but be housed, 
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blanketed, and cared for by watch- 
ful affection, his address taken 
down from his collar, and his af- 
flicted friends informed of his 
whereabouts. All this savours of 
great tenderness in the national 
heart, and shows what a people we 
might become if the load of our 
taxation were removed from us, 

The width and spread of our 
charity is great. We care for the 
people who want to emigrate, 
and the people who come back 
from forced emigration have our 
sympathy in tickets of leave, and 
we actually test the sincerity of a 
rogue’s reformation at the expense 
of the true man. We sharpen 
the wits of our knaves by educa- 
tion, without giving them any ca- 
reer so profitable as that of cheat- 
ing us; and we behave as though 
we believed in a millennium of 
goodness, police reports and petty 
sessions to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 

In this zeal to please every one, 
to make things comfortable all 


round, we lately passed a law to 


represent minorities; and such is 
our tolerance, that if the Devil 
himself took lodgings in Piccadilly, 
I'd not be surprised at his being 
proposed for ballot at the Athen- 
gum, with a bishop for his se- 
conder. 

Amongst other benevolent pro- 
jects, I lately saw one of a society 
to send peo, le back to their native 
air. I do not know if Scotch people 
deem this a privilege (unless they 
are mad about golf), but the pro- 
ject has suggested to me the idea 
of an institution in some degree 
analogous, and for a class of un- 
fortunates to whose case, I grieve 
to say, no philanthropist has yet 
turned public attention. The peo- 
ple for whom I plead are educated 
gentlemen — men invariably of a 
recognised station, freely current in 
society, and not unfrequently hold- 
ing high place and employment. 
These men, gifted in many in- 
stances, graced with many acquire- 
ments, have been unfurtunate 
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enough to provoke—now by the 
accident of manner, now by the 
heat of temperament, now by ill- 
controlled humour—a species of 
unpopularity, which, like the yell 
after the “ Derby dog,” is joined 
in by hundreds out of unthinking 
sympathy; in a word, these men 
get out of favour with society, and 
get black-balled. Now I want the 
world to build a club for them. 

We talk of dangerous classes, and 
I ask you, Do you know any as dan- 
gerous as these? It is not for their 
insufficiency, their dulness, or their 
incapacity, these men have been 
thrown back, It is exactly for the 
very opposite qualities. It is be- 
cause they have been deemed ag- 
gressive, arrogant, disputatious, and 
troublesome. The very qualities, 
in fact, which opened a cabinet to 
Mr. Bright have shut out the smok- 
ing-room to these people. Quiet 
men are afraid, dull men dread 
them, routine people are frightened 
by fears of reform, slow fellows 
shudder at the thought of fearless 
conversers and unscrupulous talk- 
ers. I say, Do not leave these peo- 
ple to walk the world with a griev- 
ance, but house them, feed them, 
sup and sherry-cobbler them. 

Soldiers, sailors, university men, 
artists, travellers, civil servants, 
whist - players, and four - in - hand 
men, have their clubs—why not re- 
cognise these, the most remarkable 
of all minorities ? 

I will venture to say they will 
have the wittiest, the most amus- 
ing, of all clubs. Let no man be 
eligible who cannot prove that he 
has been black-balled in three re- 
spectable clubs, and that he is a 
member of no club whatever. The 
dome of the Invalides does not 
cover such battle-wounds as will 
the roof of that institution—such 
terrible mutilations gained in the 
terrible conflict with the world. 
And as the veterans of a hundred 
fights talk over their fields and slay 
again the slain, these will have stores 
of splendid impertinences, brilliant 
retorts, and insulting witticisms to 
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recount. How the “ Rag” was closed 
against this man—what shut the 
door of the Carlton against that— 
what made his proposer take down 
this man’s name for the Wyndham 
—why Arthur’s declared against 
the other—and suchlike, will offer 
great opening for plenty of person- 
ality and a wide field of gossip. 

- fom the bond of a professional 
tie is not strong enough to secure 
good camaraderie in club-life, for 
difference of condition will still 
remain to enforce estrangement. 
Here there will be none of this! 
Every member of the B. B.C. will 
stand pari passu with his neigh- 
bour. Each will have done some- 
thing— whatever it may be—to 
make the world afraid of him. 
Each will have a grudge, and the 
exact same sort of grudge, as his 
neighbour, against the world. 
Each can afford frankness, for no- 
thing makes a man so outspoken as 
to know that he is no-worse than 
those about him; and each is sure 
of sympathy for whatever he re- 
lates, since he is little other than 
the spokesman of the company. I 
should like to hear of another club 
which could rival this brotherhood, 
or whose constituent elements in- 
cluded so much of fraternal senti- 
ment. 

All the watchfulness of committees 
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does not always succeed in eliminat- 
ing wrong men from the ballot-box; 
and there are few folds without 
a few sheep that a wise shepherd 
would give a bargain of. Here this 
difficulty cannot exist; for, as the 
Americaus boast that their Senate is 
like a “triple-refined sugar,” here 
you have the same guarantee, since 
three cognate clubs must have de- 
cided on the merits of the candidate, 
and he can only come forward as a 
postulant with the proofs of triple 
rejection. To throw upon other 
societies the onus of investigating 
the claims of your candidate is a 
rare piece of good fortune. To 
know that the Carlton, the Gar- 
rick, and the Atheneum are watch- 
ing for you while you sleep is an 
immense security. And last of all, 
to feel that all these clubs are but 
your tributaries is a proud and 
ennobling thought. It will not 
always be easy, perhaps, to find 
suitable officers or attendants for 
such a club; in this case the secre- 
tary should be chosen with care, 
and due regard had to the fact of 
the persons he must deal with. A 
man who could incontestably prove 
that he had been hooted off a race- 
course or ducked in a horse-pond, 
should of course have a right that 
such claim should be well con- 
sidered. 


COLD COMFORTERS. 


Curran used to tell a story 
of a lawyer who, arriving late in 
court, was met by the screams of 
his client’s wife, and her cry, “ They 
are going to hang Jimmy!” “ Let 
them hang him, my good woman,” 
said the indignant barrister—“ Let 
them hang him, and I'll make it 
the dearest hanging to them ever 
they hanged!” 

This is very much the sort of 
comfort Irish Churchmen are now 
receiving from a large number of 
so-called friends in England. They 
say comparatively little about the 
injustice ot the iniquity of the meas- 


ure. They make no application 
of the grievance to themselves, or 
hint how they would regard the 
case had it been their own; but 
they are full of predictions of evil, 
and so sure are they of being true 
prophets, that, on the whole, it is as 
well Jimmy should be hanged, that 
Mr. Gladstone and his accomplices 
may be taught it is the “ dearest 
hanging ever they hanged.” 

History has not told us how far 
Jimmy realised this consolation ; 
bnt certainly, so far as one can see, 
the Church is by no means impress- 
ed with the thought that all the sec- 
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tarian strife and religious bitterness 
which are likely to prevail in Ire- 
land —the douinant insolence of 
triumph on one side, the heartfelt 
sorrow and depres-ion on the other 
—will serve in any way to recom- 
pense Protestants for the downfall 
of the Establishment, or teach them 
that it was a good day which de- 
creed disendowment. There can 
be very little doubt of the fact that, 
however the priests and their party 
in Ireland may triumph over the 
fall of the Established Church in 
Ireland, its doom was really accom- 
ett by the Nonconformists of 
ngland. Their first attack, made 
some years back, was based on the 
enormous, the bloated wealth of 
the Establishment; they published 
voluminous statistics to show the 
immense resources of the Church, 
and contrasted its bursting coffers 
with the penury and misery of the 
peasant. When these statements 


were wholly and substantially re- 
futed -- when their falsehood was 
exposed, and their calumnious as- 


sertions rebutted — the ground of 
attack was changed, and a new cry 
was invented to suit a new emer- 
gency, and the “badge of con- 
quest ” became the title of this last 
assault on Irish Protestantism 

Certainly it was a new instinct 
that allied English Dissent with 
Irish Romanism. Party, however, 
makes strange alliances, just as 
poverty makes us acquainted with 
strange bedfellows; and let great 
men deny with what indignation 
they may the imputation that this 
attack on the Irish Church was a 
party move, there are few who will 
declare this in the frankness of pri- 
vate intercourse, and fewer still 
would credit it if so declared. 

There was, besides its party char- 
acter, a mean spitefulness in this 
measure which marked it out as 
one of the most venomous weapons 
of party warfare. The Protestants 
of Ireland were long known to be 
the most united and consistent por- 
tion of the Conservative party. 
They did more and gained less 
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= their adhesion to the Tory 
side than any other body of like 
amount in the kingdom. The 

were literally the garrison by whic 

England held Ireland, and they 
were all that the weaker country 
possessed of the culture and civili- 
sation of the stronger. They were 
the property, the rank, the intelli- 
gence, and the education of Ireland. 
They were its best landlords, its 
most respected magistrates, its first 
gentlemen. They had many things 
in their favour, but one they 
were not—they were not Whig- 
Liberals, and for this and this alone 
it was decreed that a lesson should 
be read them; and what lesson so 
certain to outrage their loyalty and 
insult their pride as the downfall 
of their Church and the degradation 
of its ministers ? 

An ancient adage tells us that 
when kings lose their temper it is 
peoples who pay for it; so do we 
see that when contending parties 
in the State take to bidding against 
each other for power, tie nation 
has to bear the cost. It was out 
of this same rivalry came our last 
Reform Bill; and to outbid Lord 
Mayo’s endowment of the priest 
we have now come to the disen- 
dowment of the parson. 

All this animosity to the Con- 
servative party in Ireland—a 
party too honest to be seduced 
and too intelligent to be cajoled — 
is, however, intelligible enough. 
That the Whig - Liberals should 
have seen in these men the strong- 
est and most united section of the 
Tory party is plain and evident, 
and that to deal them a heavy and 
discouraging blow would be a mas- 
ter-stroke of policy. To disparage 
their ascendancy — an ascendancy, 
however, that Acts of Parliament 
can never breach—and to provoke, 
if possible, their outraged loyalty 
into some display of temper, were 
well-conceived tricks of party, and 
can be readily understood; but what 
is not so easy to imagine is the luke- 
warmness of English Protestant 
feeling in this crisis, and the almost 
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hypocritical tone of sympathy ex- 
tended by a section of the press to 
the Church party in Ireland. They 
are told not only that it is good for 
them to be chastened, but that 
chastening is a beneficial in 
a material sense. “ Eat your leek,” 
says an able journal on a day of 
June last—not in sign of humil- 
iation, not as the emblem of a 
fallen condition, but in reality be- 
cause the leek is a most nutritious 
vegetablé, and far more conducive 
to health and strength than the 
beef you have been used to. 

“The Church of England,” says 
the same article, “ was in its origin 
a refuge from spiritual despotism, 
for religious but sensible people, 
and therefore”—a strange sequitur 
—it is suppressed! Is it that Ire- 
land is so favourably circumstanced 
that she has nothing to fear on the 
side of spiritual despotism, or that 
the religious but sensible—a very 
peculiar “but” is this here—are so 
few in number that the minority is 
not worth protecting? The Church, 
however, is told to look for its nat- 
ural adherents in Ireland amongst 
those “who combine strong sense 
and an obstinate determination not 
to be imposed upon by what is 
manifestly false with a large share 
of those feelings from which all re- 
ligion springs, and a clear percep- 
tion of the narrow reach of their 
own knowledge upon religious sub- 
jects.” It is then with this section, 
so endowed with good sense and 
obstinacy, credulity and _ positive 
ignorance, the newly - constituted 
Church of Ireland will have to deal ; 
and we do not see much matter for 
consolation in the prospect, It is 
easier, however, to listen to this 
than to lend a patient hearing ‘to 
what comes after. 

“ If the clergy would only remem- 
ber that the strongest argument 
which has been put forward in 
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favour of the maintenance of the 
Church was found in the healthy 
influence they exercised over their 
neighbours as country gentlemen, 
they will be able to learn how they 
may be of most use under the new 
conditions imposed upon them,” 

Now, is it not a little hard that 
at the very moment they are de- 
prived of their position as coun- 
try gentlemen—unhoused, disfran- 
chised, and disendowed—ihey are 
told how tq dispense the duties of 
a state they are deposed from, and 
taught how to diffuse the influence 
of a station they have lost for ever? 

As if to show the writer’s know- 
ledge of the Irish Church, he ex- 
horts them to “give up sacerdotal- 
ism!” Now, if there is a character- 
istic of the Establishment in Ire- 
land, it is the absence of what is 
called sacerdotalism. It is as a 
Low-Church party —a party who 
have held out the hand of brother- 
hood to every form of Dissent that 
actually did not assail the teach- 
ings of the Church—that the Irish 
clergy have made themselves noto- 
rious, and lost, I have no doubt, in 
so doing, the sympathy and good 
wishes of the High-Church party in 
England. 

Last of all, warned by the fate 
of Charles I. ‘and the French aris- 
tocracy, they are told “to make 
concessions in time.” Had Charles 
I, been so warned after his head 
was cut off, the parallel might 
apply; but I cannot see the mean- 
ing of the advice at present, or how 
the Church can profit by the coun- 
sel to be wise in time when the 
time has already passed, and the 
Church has no longer an existence. 
I suppose, however, Jimmy’s spirit 
must be — by waiting for 
what the hanging will cost his 
executioners, and I am afraid to 
admit that he will not have to wait 
long. 
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DEPUTATIONS. 


At a very crowded salon abroad, 
where a number of distinguished 
persons were assembled—scions of 
royalty, great generals, ministers 
of state, and ambassadors—was a 
member of the Rothschild family, 
a gentleman well known not merely 
for his wealth and influence, but 
for a princely hospitatity and an 
almost regal munificence. A friend 
of mine who was performing the 
office of cicerone to a newly-arrived 
Englishman. had no sooner men- 
tioned the name of the great finan- 
cier than he was importuned by 
the stranger to present him. “It 
is not out of any idle curiosity or 
from a passing caprice,” said he, 
“that I ask this favour. I have a 
particular reason; indeed, I might 
go so far as to call it a most inter- 
esting matter on which I desire to 
have a word with him.” 

The introduction was made, my 
friend dropped back to permit the 


colloquy to be pursued without in- 
terruption, but was soon joined by 


the stranger. ‘‘ Would you believe 
it?” said the latter; “I have just 
asked him the rate of exchange on 
England, and he replied that he 
really did not know; but he had 
no doubt they would give me the 
information at the Bank.” 

Now this habit—and it is a 
habit of a large section of our 
countrymen—to turn to advantage 
the ordinary accidents of social in- 
tercourse, and to carry “business” 
in a pocket of their dress-coat, so 
that no time, no_ circumstance 
shall be deemed unfit to be turned 
to profit, is a vulgarity so essential- 
ly British that I was in no wise 
surprised to see that the Pasha, on 
his visit to England, had been made 
the subject of one of these exhibi- 
tions of bad taste and ill-breeding. 

Taking advantage of the Prince's 
presence on a visit of pleasure to 
England, the directors of certain 
submarine telegraph companies 
Waited upon him with an address 


expressing a hope that he would 
continue to aid their undertakings, 
and in the event of competition, con- 
cede no special advantage to their 
rivals, There was nothing very 
unfair or unreasonable in all this 
—nothing in any way reprehensi- 
ble—if only done at a suitable time 
and place. To have approached 
the Pasha, however, with their peti- 
tion whose preamble was a welcome 
to England, and whose real burden 
was to extort a pledge, was some- 
what of what lawyers call a sur- 
ye ; and nothing short of the 

iceroy’s readiness could have ex- 
tricated him from the embarrass- 
ment. He dryly told them that 
Egypt, like England, was a land of 
free trade, and he would promise 
no exclusive favour to any quarter. 
The deputation thanked him for 
nothing, and retired, as I hope, 
snubbed and mortified for this out- 
rage on good taste and good man- 
ners. 

It is not the lot of every man to 
be able to enter society totally un- 
connected with every business of 
life—without any tie to trade, pro- 
fession, or employment, or who has 
not left behind. him some occupa- 
tion or some interest in which his 
worldly welfare is involved, and 
who really can come down, like an 
Olympian god, to see a little of 
life on this busy planet. 

Highly placed and favoured of 
fortune though he be, the Viceroy 
of Egypt is certainly not of this 
number, He is not only the first 
man but the first merchant of 
Egypt. He is a great speculator, 
a great exporter, a great producer 
—one in constant communication 
with traders, and fully aware of all 
that is going forward in the world 
of commerce. He knows, too, that 
he lives in the midst of opposing 
interests and jealous rivalries, with 
none of which he must conflict ; 
so that even had his present jour- 
ney not been, as it is, a tour for 
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pleasure and enjoyment, there were 
special reasons why he should not 
have been bored by deputations and 
persecuted by directors, who are 
about the dreariest sort of visitors a 
man can well receive. There is no 
part of great men’s lives less envi- 
able than the necessity imposed up- 
on them for perpetual wartchfulness. 
It is not alone that they must 
weigh all their words and moderate 
all their expressions—never trust- 
ing themselves to a phrase which 
may include a double meaning-— 
but even in their courtesies they 
must be warily minded, and careful 
that a passing compliment sliould 
not imply an important conces- 
sion, and a mere politeness be 
taken for a pledge. When the 
first Napoleon, one not much given 
to such attentions, presented the 
Queen of Prussia with a rose, she 
curtsied, and said, “Avec Magde- 
bourg, sire?” but he was not ex- 
actly the man to cede a fortress 
for a “ mot.” 

The telegraph directors took as 
little by their motion as the Queen. 
They were keen traders, it is true, 
but the Viceroy was “ York too,” 
In this age of endless projecting, 
when everything pcssible and im- 
possible is matter for concession, 
there is no amount of foresight that 
can take in the contingencies that 
may arise from scientific discovery, 
the convulsions of empire, and even 
what we call accident, The merest 
word that might be thought a 
pledge could not be extracted from 
the prudent Pasha, and Eastern 
aplomb was more than a match for 
Western astuteness. 

It is not, however, for the victory 
on either side that I am interested, 
I am really as indifferent about the 
matter as were that public who 


‘*Cared not a toss-up 
Whether Mossup kicked Barry or Barry 
kissed Mossup.” 


What I am really concerned for is, 
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that the Viceroy, who will bring 
back from his visit scores of remein- 
brances not always in our favour, 
should now also have to believe 
that the nation of shopkeepers 
never loses an occasion to mingle 
business with pleasure, and turns 
even the duties of hospitality into 
profitable investment. 

I have often laughed at the ora- 
cular utterances of the French Em- 
peror, whose big bow-wow style 
seemed to me the sublime of the 
ridiculous, I recant my sneers, and 
do penance for my sarcasms, .and 
openly confess that nothing but 
such “banalities” are really ‘at the 
service of royalty. Out of abstract 
aspirations after human good, and 
broadcast condemnation of evil: pas- 
sions, kings must applaud nothing, 
disapprove of nothing. They must 
not wish well to a) enterprise lest 
it send shares up, nor censure a pro- 
ject lest it send scrip down; and 
above all, let them be careful how 
they admit to their presence de- 
putations with complimentary ad- 
dresses, lest they who “come to 
bless” should remain to petition for 
a concession. We are, however, mak- 
ing progress in England. We have 
ceased to send our guests to an inn, 
Let us try a step further, and see 
if we cannot save them from Bore- 
dom. Short of a lecture on sound, 
or an inaugural address on woman- 
right, I know nothing so dreary as a 
deputation, The very word suggests 
middle-aged men in black, white- 
chokered and consequential, brim- 
ful of self-importance, and bursting 
to tell the outsiders that they have 
met with a most courteous recep- 
tion, and, on the whole, really feel 
that being snubbed by a great man 
is a prouder thing to reflect on than 
all the civilities and all the ameni- 
ties of their equals. There are, I 
feel confident, people who like, even 
in this world, to be “genteelly 
damned,” and fortunately there are 
always deputations open to them, 
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Pawnbrokers, who, like railway 
directors, make, I imagine, a good 
deal of their own laws, have a cus- 
tom of selling such pledges as are 
not redeemed within a certain time; 
and though this act of confiscation 
would, at first blush, seem severe 
and arbitrary, the principle on 
which it is founded is equitable 
and honest. 

First of all, the lender is fore- 
warned that such an eventuality 
impends him; and, secondly, many 
of the articles pledged are of a class 
which deteriorate by time, or grow 
so old-fashioned as to be almost 
valueless. 

Experience is said to show that 
nothing is so rare as to find the 
lender a demurrer to the practice, 


since he has either learned to do’ 


without the article pledged, or felt 
that some newly - discovered and 
cheaper expedient could well re- 
place it; or, last of all, he may 
take his place at the sale, and re- 
possess himself of his property on 
possibly advantageous terms, since 
of the intrinsic value none could be 
so competent a judge as himself. 

Now I have been thinking whe- 
ther some such practice as this— 
and, I take it, one has a right to 
borrow a suggestion from a pawn- 
broker—might not be advantage- 
ously introduced into ethics. 

The pledges which our public 


men, our orators, our writers, and - 


suchlike, give the world, have in 
many respects an exact analogy 
with the more material guarantees 
which momentary pressure, or the 
necessity of upholding credit, are 
driven to deposit at “the office.” 
They are certainly given in the 
spirit of a promise to pay, and the 


world—who on this occasion per-. 


forms pawnbroker—so accepts them ; 
and after such a scrutiny of their 
value as satisfies its conscience, 
proceeds to accord the borrower an 
amount of credit proportionate to 
the value of the article pledged. 


PLEDGES. 


Nor does the similarity between 
the two contracts end here; for as 
the poor widow or distressed house- 
holder is bound to pay a weekly 
interest on the staal fen she has 
obtained on her teapot or her Sun- 
day bonnet, so is the public man 
obliged by reiterated assurances to 
declare to the world that he recog- 
nises that pledge he has given as 
his, to protest that he has nothing 
to change or to qualify in its condi- 
tions, and that he is prepared to now, 
as then, to stand by that declara- 
tion with all its consequences. By 
those reiterated assurances the bor- 
rower pays what may be called the 
interest on his debt, and by his 
punctuality in these payments the 
world has a means of estimating 
his solvency. 

Now, however, comes the point 
where the analogy breaks down. 
The pawnbroker, after the lapse of 
a certain time, under the force of 
certain stated conditions, has a right 
to sell the pledge, confiscating the 
owner’s title completely, and as- 
suming property in the article. The 
law indeed wisely provides that he 
cannot claim it as his own, but 
must expose it to public sale, and 
to the highest bidder; and it is: to 
this practice I wish now to direct 
attention, while I ask, Could we 
not advantageously intruduce some- 
thing similar into our morals? and 
could we not, by a short bill in 
Parliament, provide an office whose 
function would be the sale of un- 
redeemed pledges—the assurances 
on which our public men have 
traded, on which we have given 
them a large credit, and by which 
they have in many cases risen to 
high employment and great rank? 
The benefits cf such a plan are 
many. First of all, it would enable 
our public men, without the pain- 
ful and sometimes humiliating pro- 
cess of a recantation, to show that 
they have no intention to redeem 
the article pledged. Possibly they 
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had deposited it, in a moment of 
unusual impecuniosity, to pay a 
gambling debt, to assist a friend in 
distress, to meet the cost of a con- 
tested election, or for any other 
emergency you like to imagine. 
They had rushed down with this 
article to the office, glad to have 
anything to “raise the wind” in 
their hour of great embarrassment. 
For a while, indeed, and to keep up 
appearances, they had paid the in- 
teresi—that is, they had said they 
were ready to maintain certain con- 
victions ; but after a while, when 
the fashion of the article pledged 
had somehow gone by—when they 
themselves began to see that nobody 
was wearing anything like it—and 
when it became a sort of “ bore” to 
book up for the claim to what they 
cared litile to repossess themselves 
of—tiere would really be a relief 
to all parties if the pledge could be 
sold, and the transaction wound up. 
It is to furnish a mechanism for 
such sales I now approach the wis- 
dom of Parliament. 

It might be said, You may have 
the auction, but where would you 
find the buyers? Am I to be told 
this in an age of postage - stamp 
collectors and autograph gathere:s ? 
Is it a time when a lock of a mur- 
derer’s hair is priceless, and a few 
incles of the rope that hanged 
him worth its weight in gold, I 
am to hear the objection? My 
firm conviction is that, with a popu- 
lar auctioneer to conduct the sale, 
there would not in the world be so 
crowdel a saleroom nor 80 eager a 
competition. 

Mind, I would have every pledge 
bear the sign-manual of the pawner. 
It might be words reported in a 
newspaper, an ora‘ion at Lyons, 
a speech at Oxford, a stump de- 
livery at Illinois, but the auto- 


graph of the utterer and the date 


should authenticate the declaration. 

It was but the other day that an 
assignat, with ~Robespierre’s auto- 
graph on the back, was offered for 
Sule, and the price asked, one 
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hundred pounds; and who, with 
plenty of cash at his disposal, and 
a taste for such curiosities, would 
not pay handsomely for a certain 
pledge to maintain the Empire of 
Mexico, written in all the solemnity 
of a vow, and signed Louis Napo- 
leon? 

Who would not like to include 
in his collection that paragraph of 
a certain treaty, where certain high 
contracting parties pledge them- 
selves that no member of the Buona- 
parte family shall occupy the throne 
of France? The pledge of a well 
known Irish patriot to die on the 
floor of the House of Commons 
might go possibly cheap — Irish 
pledges not having a high value 
generally in the market; but I can 
fancy a lively competition for the 
pledge of a great statesman to 
maintain the union of Church and 
State, ratified in. an octavo volume, 
and zealously reiterated for years, 
It is true, he might bid a high price 
to have it back, but there are col- 
lectors who would like to dispute 
the possession with him, though 
perfectly aware that, except as a 
curiosity, it was not worth the 
paper it was written on. 

I know it will be said that such 
articles would have no more real 
value than the notes of a bank 
that was broken—not even so much, 
since there would not be the frac- 
tional dividend on liquidating; but 
what if I should reply, that the 
“House” that issued them was 
again in business, and doing more 
prosperously than ever? What if 
I were to prove to you that, on the 
very credit of this same discredited 
paper, the fortune of the firm was 
made? I once heard of a Jew who 
turned Protestant for a property, 
and became a Papist on his death- 
bed that he might be a saint 
in the next world; but it is not 
every one who can gain on all the 
issues in this manner. There are 
indeed public men who are careful 
on the score of pledges, and seldom 
commit themselves, and who never, 
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like Dr, Cumming, turn prophet at 
short date, and expose themselves 
to the shame of a bill protested for 
non-payment. These men are, how- 
ever, generally retail dealers in po- 
litics—never aspire to a large busi- 
ness. It is your great party leader 
who does not scruple to make bold 
declarat.ons, and to proclaim that 
this, that, or the other is impos- 
sible; that it would uproot the 
foundation of the State, imperil the 
Monarchy, and destroy the Consti- 
tution, and yet who finds later on 
that it is a measure not only of 
mercy, but of justice, that it will 
bring peace where certainly there 
was no peace, and make things 
comfortable everywhere. This is 
the man whose unredeemed pled::es 
would cause a lively scene in an 
auction-room, Some would buy 
the article out of mere malice, 
some would bid for it out of curio- 
sity and the desire to possess a 
rare thing, and some, like the 
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people who like Wilkie and Turner 
in their first manner, and never 
could abide their second, would 
like to have a specimen of their 
favourite artist in the style he once 
charmed them with, before he was 
spoiled by foreign affectations, or a 
taste for exaggerated colour. 

If I did not live in an age where 
a surplus was an inconvenience, 
and where the fate of an Adminis- 
tration seems to hang on the diffi- 
culty of getting rid of some mil- 
lions, I might possiily grow elo- 
quent on the benefits that would 
accrue to the Exchequer by the 
sale of these fof ited pledges. 
The Whigs certainly would realize 
largely by bringing theirs into the 
market; and one comfort they 
would unquestionably have, after 
all the exposure — there is not a 
man or woman in the kingdom 
would think the worse of them 
afterwards | 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE I. 


NO, XII.——THE PAINTER, 


Tuere are few more curious 
effects in history than that which is 
produced by the transference of the 
work and influence properly be- 
longing to one man into the hands 
of another. The very fact that such 
a transfer is possible, indicates a 
certain confusion and tumult in the 
elements of life. Now and then 
there has come a moment when 
some simple citizen, without train- 
ing for government, has been driven 
by failure of legitimate rulers and 
stress of necessity and genius to 
the head of affairs; and such a 
wonderful reversal of ordinary law 
has been the last evidence —at 
once result and cause—of those 
convulsions which transform a 
world. The emergency which 
converts a calm civilian into a 


great general may be less mo- 


mentous, but its character is the 
same; it marks the moment when 
public danger is so great that who- 
soever can must snatch at the reins 
and hold them, standing upon no 
punctilio. To instance such pro- 
digies as Cromwell or Buonaparte, 
or even Clive, in illustration of the 
singular office of the Painter Moral- 
ist, would be, no doubt, magniloquent 
and overstrained ; and yet there is 
something in the one phenomenon 
which recalls the other. William 
Hogarth was born in an age which 
wanted moral teaching above all 
other needs. The century was ill 
at ease,as most centuries are. No 
doubt it would have been the bet- 
ter for rulers of firmer grasp and 
generals of higher skill and courage ; 
but yet political conflict was not 
its most marked peculiarity, which 
is a bold statement to make, con- 
sidering all the political struggles 
of the time. What ailed it most, 
however, was Vice, a pcrennial 
human disease which now and then 
comes, like all other diseases, to a 


climax, at which something must 
be done to kill or cure. Wicked- 
ness had got to be rampant in those 
days ; the very thoughts of the vir- 
tuous were tinctured in spite of 
themselves by the phraseology 
and images of pollution. Inno- 
cence itself spoke words and was 
cognisant of facts which even the 
unabashed hide under decent veils 
nowadays. To stay this tide of 
corruption, violent and strange and 
unnatural means had to be resorted 
to. The humdrum domestic good- 
ness of the time had neither eleva- 
tion nor impulse of its own to move 
the crowd. It might be the salt of 
the world preserving, but it was not 
the leaven transforming, that mass of 
evil. There were teachers enough 
to instruct the race in the legiti- 
mate way, but that calm method 
was not enough for the emergency. 
And even Wesley, great apostle and 
reformer of the age, the messenger 
of the Unseen to a nation which 
had almost forgotten it possessed. 
soul, did not answer all the exigen- 
cies of the moment. There is at 
all times a solid block of humanity 
which resists all spiritual agency, 
and is only to be worked upon by 
matter-of-fact arguments and rea- 
soning which is carnal and of the 
earth. When the heavenly message 
was proclaimed to its full, there was 
still room for another message, less 
elevated, less noble, but yet effica- 
cious in its way. Had a statesman 
delivered it in power, or a philoso- 
pher out of the depths of his study 
and cogitation, there would have 
been a natural fitness in the office. 
Or had it fallen into the hands of a 
great writer, there would have been 
no wonder, but only an instantan- 
eous sense of suitability. But what, 
had Art to do with so grave a pub- 
lic necessity? Of all regions from 
which help could come this was the 
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most hopeless. In every other oc- 
cupation demanding genius the 
English mind has showed itself 
competent to compete with all 
comers. Poetry, philosophy, the 
eloquence of the orator and of the 
author, have reached in this island 
heights as splendid as have been 
possible to any race or language ; 
but in England Art has never been 
heroic. At the period we refer to 
it scarcely existed save as an exotic; 
but, even down to our own days, 
how much have false sentiment, 
mock grandeur, bathos in every 
shape, prevailed .in its hands over 
all higher motives! Those famili- 
arities of art which now delight the 
British public had not then come 
into being: where we have the do- 
mestic our grandfathers had the 
mythological; and notwithstand- 
ing that Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
already born, and that a really na- 
tional school of painting was about 
to come into being, by which we 
have profited for a hundred years, 
we have never got much further— 
to our sorrow be it said. A certain 
nobility and sweetness in the art of 
portrait-painting, most conspicuous 
in him, its first professor—a cer- 
tain sympathy for nature in the 
form of landscape, and now and 
then by rare intervals an elevating 
step out of the namby-pamby of 
domestic sentimentalism into the 
universally true of human emotion, 
have been possible to English art ; 
but thoughts that breathe and lines 
that burn have never been given to 
it. And amid the Thornhills and 
Kents and Highmores of its first 
beginning, how was-it to be ex- 
pected that a man should rise with 
a message in him to the world, then 
rolling so fast on its downward 
way? 

But this unlikely thing was what 
really happened. A prophet after 
his fashion, with a commission to 
deliver-—urgent, violent, discourte- 
ous, sometimes terrible—rose all at 
once from among the painters of 
ceilings and manufacturers of god- 
desses. That vice was hideous, 
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abominable, impossible — abomin- 
a'le and hideous, by the way, but 
of all things impossible—not to be 
—the great embodied curse and 
scourge and destroyer—was the bur- 
den of this prophetic deliverance, 
as indeed it has been the burden 
of most prophets from the earliest 
record, It is as difficult to answer 
the question why Hogarth should 
have been selected to say this,.as 
it is to determine why the first 
Napoleon, and not another, had 
the work of the conqueror thrust 
into his hands. Hogarth’s mission 
was not spiritual; rather it is in 
its awful prose, in its dread matter 
of fact and historical precision, 
that its power rests. Heaven had 
little enough to do with the mat- 
ter. The prophet in this instance 
was a man of earth, with no special 
celestial meaning in him; quick- 
sighted, shrewd, and practical ; not 
so much shocked by the evil 
round him as practically convinced 
of the necessity of putting a stop 
to it in the interests of the world. 
The nauseous details on which he 
dwells without reluctance—almost, 
indeed, with a kind of pleasure— 
show that it was no ideal of purity 
which moved him. He was used 
to life’s most crowded ways, and 
was not squeamish about what he 
met there. He was so calm and 
impartial, and free of any fantastic 
delicacy, that now and then the 
grim fun of a situation struck 
him, and moved him to momentary 
laughter. But his sense above and 
through all was, that this could not 
be. It must not be. Nature and 
life and every law of earth pro- 
nounced against it. That vice is 
progressive, like every other agency 
which acts on human nature; that 
it goes from worse to worse with 
an infallible certainty ; that suffer- 
ing accompanies it as an equally 
infallible consequence; that it car- 
ries with it misery, squalor, sick- 
ness, death, and destruction; that 
the end is involved in the begin- 
ning as ina mathematical diagram, 
and that none escape,—this is 
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what Hogarth had to teach to his 
world. To say that his world often 
misunderstood him, and took his 
tragedy for farce, and his awful 
warning for an amusing fable, is 
no lessening of his work. Neither 
is it anything against the reality 
of his commission that he was 
moved by hosts of secondary mo- 
tives, bulking in his own eyes more 
largely perhaps than the grander 
inspiration which he obeyed with- 
out quite knowing that he did so. 
So Ezekiel, did one but know it, 
might have had private and per- 
sonal reasons known to his contem- 
poraries, and certain special per- 
sonages in his mind’s eye, when he 
fulminated . forth his passionate 
charges against his nation and his 
age. The painter, we may say, 
saw a new opening for his powers, 
which were not trained to the 
height of the nymphs and god- 
desses; and the vulyar admiration 
of the public was caught by an 
ideal wretch whom it identified 
with one of the well-known Molls 
or Kates of the time. The meaner 
truth is not inconsistent with the 
greater. By a process curiously 
possible to our complicated human 
faculties, it was Moll or Kate whom 
Hogarth painted; and yet at the 
same time it was Vice treading the 
miserable tragic way to destruc- 
tion. The public grinned, lewd, 
sympathetic, admiring; and yet, in 
the very midst of its brutal amuse- 
ment, caught the arrow in_ its 
heart. 

The man to whom this curious 
office belonged—the only prophet- 
painter ever produced, so far as 
we are aware, either in England or 
elsewhere—was not a man whose 
character would have made such 
an office probable. Hogarth was 
‘born in London in November 1769, 
of an honest, obscure family. His 
father appears to have had some 
pretensions to literature. “My 
father’s pen,” he says, “like that 
of many other authors, did not en- 
able him to do more than put me 
in the way of shifting for myself.” 


But this claim seems to have had 
but slender foundation, as the elder 
Hogarth is described as a corrector 
of the press and _ schoolmaster, 
The painter describes himself ag 
showing an early inclination to- 
wards the art in which he was 
afterwards so famous. “ An early 
access to a neighbouring painter 
drew my attention,” he says, “from 
play ; and I was at every possible 
opportunity employed in making 
drawings. . «+ My exercises 
when at school were more remark- 
able for the ornaments that adorned 
them than for the exercise itself, 
In the former I soon found that 
blockheads with better memories 
could much surpass me, but for 
the latter I was particularly dis- 
tinguished.” This curious little 
indication of youthful self-opinion 
and shrewd insight into the pos- 
sibilities of the future, though per- 
haps somewhat grandly expressed, 
is clear enough as to the homely 
beginning of the ladder by which 
he ascended. The painter referred 
to was, no doubt, a house-painter ; 
and it must have been the scrolls 
and ingenious borders, the festoon- 
ed ribbons and groups of lutes and 
viols and music-books, which capti- 
vated the boy’s imagination. “I 
soon learned to draw the alphabet 
with great correctness,” he adds, 
evidently with a reminiscence of 
sign-posts. These studies very na- 
turally led to a similar but more 
refined trade. Hogarth was ap- 
prenticed to a silver-plate engraver, 
and spent the rest of his young 
life in designing coats-of-arms and 
other ornamentation for the silver 
tankards and heavy table-furniture 
of the age. Natural as this tran- 
sition would seem to have been, 
our artist, with a curious little at- 
tempt at the elevation of his sur- 
roundings, represents himself as 
having chosen so homely a career, 
because “I had before my eyes 
the precarious situation of men of 
classical education, . . . It was 
therefore very conformable to my 
own wishes,” he adds, “that I was 
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taken from school and served a 
long apprenticeship.” But the en- 
graving of silver plate did not long 
satisfy the ambitious boy. He 
“found it in every respect too 
limited; ” and at twenty his “ ut- 
most ambition” was to engrave on 
copper. English art was at this 
period in its dawn; and for the 
first time an English painter had 
taken brush in hand to emulate 
ani continue the achievements of 
Verrio and La Guerre. As it hap- 
pened, it was Sir James Thornhill, 
the future father-in-law of Hogarth, 
who thus made himself visible up- 
on the walls and roofs, in nymphs 
as well developed and a heaven 
as blue as that which had made 
the foreigner magnificent; and no 
doubt a new impulse was given to 
all English lads with a taste for the 
pencil by this first leap into emi- 
nence of “native talent.” “The 
paintings of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Greenwich Hospital, which 
were at that time going on, ran 
in my head,” says Hogarth. In 
St. Paul’s it was not nymphs but 


apostles which were the subjects ; 
and in accordance with the change 


of sentiment, the brilliant azure 
which suited mythology sank into 
a truly national drab; but the pic- 
tures, sacred and profane, were 
of about the same calibre. They 
were paid for by a _ munificent 
British nation at the cost of forty 
shillinss a square yard. But all 
the same, they stimulated young 
Hovarih as he sat engraving her- 
aliic monsters upon silver, and 
pondering what he should d» to 
make himself famous. Even at 
this moment of exuberant hope 
it does not seem to have occurred 
to him that he too might puint 
nymphs. Very sensible, and at the 
same time very dar:ng und original, 
were the cogitations which passed 
through the young man’s mind as 
he laboured at his griffins, From 
the begiuning the stamp of the 
practical was on «ll his imagina- 
tions ; no dreams of study, such as 
would seem to come naturally to a 
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young artist, moved his sober mind, 
He worked and he pondered, re- 
jecting everything that was impos- 
sible, confining himself within the 
bounds of probability with the most 
curious sobriety and reasonable- 
ness, Perhaps only the exercise of 
an actual handicraft round which 
all his ponderings were strung 
could have kept the balance so 
straight between the imaginative 
and the practical; but no doubt 
the mental constitution of the 
young thinker is the first thing to 
be taken into consideration. Kven 
in the heat of his musings he never 
forgets that he himself is no self- 
denying enthusiast, but “one who 
loved his pleasure ;” and makes his 
plans accordingly, laying out for 
himself no sketch of impossible 
devotion to art or pursuit of ab- 
strict excellence, but such a sober 
compromise beiween ambition and 
possibility as the reasonable lad 
could feel was within his powers 
of execution, A shrewd practical 
mind working under such condi- 
tions, with fire enough to carry it 
on to its aim, and yet not enthu- 
siasm enough to blind it to its in- 
evitable deficiencies, is the natural 
inventor of new methods of study 
and short cuts to learning. Ho- 
garth, over his work, feeling him- 
self capable of better things, eager 
for fame and success and all their 
practical accompaniments, and wise- 
ly refiecting “that the time neces- 
sary to learn in the usual mode 
would leave no room to spare for the 
common enjoyments of life”—a 
sacrifice which he does not feel in- 
clined to make—finds nothing left 
for it but to consider “ whether a 
shorter road than that usually tra- 
velled was not to be found.” The 
progress of his thoughts on this 
point he records as fullows :— 


‘* The early part of my life had been 
employed in a business rather detri- 
mental than advantageous to those 
branches of the art which I wished to 
pursue and have since professed. I had 
learned by practice to copy with toler- 
able exactness in the usual way ; but 
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it occurred to me that there were many 
disadvantages attending this method of 
study—as having faulty originals, &c. ; 
and even when the pictures or prints to 
be imitated were from the best masters, 
it was little more than pouring water 
out of one vessel into another. Drawing 
in an academy, though it should be 
after the life, will not make a student 
an artist ; for as the eye is often taken 
from the original to draw a bit at a 
time, it is possible he may know no 
more of what he has been copying, 
when his work is finished, than he did 
before it was begun. .- A dull 
transcriber who in copying Milton’s 
‘* Paradise Lost” hath not omitted a 
line, has almost as much right to be 
compared to Milton as an exact copier 
of a fine picture by Rubens hath to be 
compared to Rubens. What 
is written may be line for line the same 
with the original ; but it is not probable 
that this will often be the case with 
the copied figure—frequently far from 
it. Yet the performer will be much 
more likely to retain ‘a recollection of 
his own imperfect work than of the 
original from which he took it. More 
reasons not necessary to enumerate 
struck me as strong objections to this 
practice, and led me to wish that I could 
find the shorter path—fix forms and 
characters in my mind, and instead of 
copying the lines, try to read the lan- 
guage, and if possible find the gram- 
mar of the art, by bringing into one 
focus the various observations I had 
made, and then trying by my power on 
the canvas how far my plan enabled 
me to combine and apply them to prac- 
tice. For this purpose I considered 
what various ways and to what differ- 
ent purposes the memory might be ap- 
plied, and fell upon one which I found 
most suitable to my situation and 
idle disposition—laying it down first 
as an axiom that he who could by any 
means acquire and retain in his memory 
perfect ideas of the subject he meant 
to draw, would have as clear a know- 
ledge of the figure as a man who can 
write freely hath of the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet and their infinite 
combinations (each of these being com- 
posed of lines), and would consequently 
be an accurate designer. This I thought 
my only chanceforeminence. . . . 
I therefore endeavoured to habituate 
myself to the exercise of a sort of tech- 
nical memory, and by repeating in my 
own mind the parts of which objects 
were composed, I could by degrees com- 
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bine and put them down with my pen- 
cil, Thus, with all the drawbacks 
which resulted from the circumstances 
I have mentioned, I had one material 
advantage over my competitors—viz, , 
the early habit I had thus acquired of 
retaining in my mind’s eye, without 
coldly copying it on the spot, whatever 
I intended to imitate. . . . My 
pleasures and my studies thus going 
hand in hand, the most striking objects 
that presented themselves, either comic 
or tragic, made the strongest impres- 
sion on my mind. . Instead of bur- 
dening the memory with musty rules, 
or tiring the eyes with copying dry and 
damaged pictures, I have ever found 
studying from nature the shortest and 
safest way of attaining knowledge in 
my art.” 


The kind of study of nature 
which Hogarth thus adopted was 
not, however, the study promoted 
or recommended by schools of art. 
“Sometimes, but too seldom, I took 
the life,” he says, “for correcting 
the parts I had not perfectly enough 
remembered.” “The life ” as repre- 
sented by an academic model was al- 
most as little in his way as copying 
“dry or damaged pictures.” It was 
nature as it abounded in the streets, 
in the alehouses, wherever the jovial, 
obstinate, self- opinionated young 
fellow passed, that he pursued, his 
pleasures and studies going hand 
in hand. So early as during his 
apprenticeship it is recorded of him 
how, walking on a hot Sunday to 
Highgate with some companions— 
brother ’prentices, most likely, out 
of the Leicester Square purlieus— 
they entered a public-house to rest, 
and there found a quarrel going on, 
in which “the quart-pots, being the 
only missiles at hand, were soon 
flying about the room in glorious 
confusion.” The scene took the 
fancy of the budding satirist. “He 
drew out his pencil and produced 
on the spot one of the most ludi- 
crous pieces that ever was seen. 
Thus, even while almost totally un- 
instructed, his faculty showed it- 
self’ He went about everywhere 
with open eyes, in which lay the 
gift not of that poetic insight which 
penetrates through outward aspects 
to the heart, but of seeing the out- 
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side combinations, the facts of ordi- 
nary life, the strange faces and ges- 
tures, the accidents and catastro- 
phes, of prose and everyday exist- 
ence. This manner of studying na- 
ture without the accompaniment of 
“the life” is a thing which few paint- 
ers would be likely to recommend 
to pupils of genius; and Hogarth’s 
theory, which is avowedly based up- 
on an inclination and habit of mind 
totally different from that which 
“scorns delights and lives labori- 
ous days,” is one very little appli- 
cable to general cases. That a man 
should want no other instruction, 
no work or study, beyond that 
which could be got by “ acquiring 
and retaining in his memory perfect 
ideas of the subjects he meant to 
draw,” and should by that means 
only acquire as “clear a knowledge 
of the figure as a man who can 
write freely hath of the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet,” is for the 
ordinary mind a very astounding 
notion, The letters of the alpha- 
bet, fortunately, do not change the 
— of their legs and arms, as the 
uman subject has a painful inclina- 
tion to do; and the clearest idea of a 
scene—nay, the power to represent it 
vividly in words—does not, unhap- 
pily, convey to a writer any power 
over the other art. When the painter 
first propounded his notions, which 
would seem to have been during 
his fitful occasional attendance at 
the first “life” school established 
in England, one of his comrades 
drew from it the not unnatural 
conclusion, that the only way to 
draw well was not to draw at all! a 
commentary which Hogarth accepts 
with sufficient good-humour from 
an “arch brother of the pencil,” 
who “supposed,” he adds, “ that if 
I wrote an essay on the art of 
swimming, I should prohibit my 
pupil from going into the water 
until he had learned.” The sugges- 
tion, however, is quite consistent 
with the daring and somewhat 
arrogant sense of power which 
genius is apt to give to a mind so 
energetic, self-esteeming, and un- 


imaginative. His aim was to ex- 
press the abounding ideas of his 
active brain rather than te produce 
any “thing of beauty,” and he was 
content with just so much mastery 
over the technicalities of his art as 
enabled’ him to do this, He pur- 
sued art as if it had been literature, 
with the most curious absence of 
that craving after absolute excel- 
lence which distinguishes the paint- 
er—and was from the first less 
concerned about his mode of ex- 
ressing himself than about what 

e had to say. 

Having thus framed for himself 
his own scheme of life and work, 
the young man, once free of the 
trammels of his apprenticeship, 
seems. to have attempted no further 
exercise of the trade which he had 
just finished learning. “The in- 
stant I became master of my own 
time I determined to qualify my- 
self for engraving on copper,” he 
says; and we are told by oue of 
his biographers that “he supported 
himself at this period of his life by 
engraving arms and_ shop-bills.” 
His own statement, however, is, that 
his first work was in the shape of 
frontispieces and _ illustrations to 
books, many of which—his illustra- 
tions of ‘ Hudibras,’ ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
&c.—are still preserved, though of 
merit marvellously inferior to what 
was to come. This early preface to 
life was not without its struggles. 
He went not too often to “the aca- 
demy in St. Martin’s Lane.” He 
went about the world with bright 
eyes, noting everything, taking in 
a crowd of strange objects familiar 
as daily bread, yet wonderful and 
strange as truth ever is, into his 
teeming, working, throbbing brain, 
which had no fantastical suscepti- 
bility about it nor tendency to be 
readily excited—and fasted and 
feasted with the joyous characteris- 
tic improvidence of his age and his 
craft. “I remember the time,” he 
says, ‘when I have gone moping 
into the city with scarce a shilling; 
but as soon as I have received ten 
guineas there for a plate, I have re- 
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turned home, put on my sword, and 
sallied out again with all the con- 
fidence of a man who had thousands 
in his pockets.” The sword seems 
the only doubtful particular in this 
little sketch—everything else is, no 
doubt, as true to the life as may well 
be; but the homely, independent 
young bourgeois, proud of himself 
and his powers, and half scernfully, 
half good-humouredly indifferent to 
the opinion of others, seems scarce- 
ly likely to have troubled himself 
with such an appendage. Thus, 
however, he worked through the 
difficulties of his beginning—study- 
ing very little in the ordinary sense 
of the word; yet wherever he was, 
“while my eyes were open,” as he 
says, “I was at my studies, and 
acquiring something useful to my 
profession. I could do little more 
than maintain myself until I was 
near thirty,” he adds, “but even 
then I was a punctual paymaster.” 
The picture he thus gives of him- 
self is as clear as any he ever made, 
An honest fellow, not over-careful 
either of his money or his time or 
his words ; not self-denying, yet con- 
scientious according to his fashion ; 
determined to have his own way 
even in art; very confident of his 
own powers; dauntless in |,is under- 
takings; undiscouraged by failure 
—a jovial, careless, stubborn, pre- 
judiced, yet righteous soul, without 
delicacy of perception or fineness 
of feeling, but with an eye like the 
light that saw and wuld not help 
seeing, and a mind strongly prepos- 
sessed with that vulgar powerful 
sense of morality in which there is 
nothing really religious, nothing 
spiritual or elevating, but yet a 
vigour and force of influence upon 
the crowd which it is difficult to 
over-estimate. Such a man—trou- 
bled by no delicate scruples, endow- 
ed with such coarse, vigorous, moral 
sentiments, and set free to work 
as he listed in an age so full of 
social corruption—might be trust- 
ed to find work worth the doing. 
And Hogarth found his and did it, 
gaining strength as he went on. 


The first print he published se- 
parately was one called the “Taste 
of the Town,” now known as “ Bur- 
lington Gate,” which is simple 
satire, and shows little more than 
an impatient disgust with fashion- 
able follies, The spectator does 
not feel quite sure, indeed, whether, 
had Cuzzoni and the others been 
English instead of Italian, they 
would have called forth so strongly 
the painter’s wrath, since it is less 
their craft than their country that 
seems to annoy him. These were 
the days of rampant nationality, 
when an Englishman was equal to 
three Frenchmen, and when even so 
impartial a mind as that of Hume 
recognised with surprise and bene- 
volent satisfaction that Germany 
was a habitable country. The 
London citizen, homely and arro- 
gant, cannot throw sufficient scorn 
upon the Italian singer, of whom 
every contemptuous hypothesis is 
taken for granted, and whose 
puny head mounted on a big 
body, or loose-lipped, imbecile 
countenance, shows in the most 
primitive way the low p'ace he 
is supposed to occupy in creation. 
While crowds are pouring to mas- 
querade and opera in this print, a 
waste-paper dealer wheels across 
the foreground a wheelbarrow full 
of the neglected works of English 
dramatists, in which, however, 
Shakespeare ranks no higher than 
Congreve. The state of art is 
symbolised behind by aj statue of 
Kent, the architect-painter, land- 
scape-gurdener, and general art-re- 
feree of the moment, who stands 
erect on the summit of Burling- 
ton Gate, supported by reclining 
figures of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael! This was the satirist’s 
first essay in the branch of art he 
was afterwards to carry to so great 
a height. And there is not much 
meaning in it beyond the satis- 
faction of a half-trained man in his 
first savage stroke of ridicule. It 
took the fancy of the public, how- 
ever, and became so popular that 
it was pirated, and Hogarth lost 
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his just gains. It is supposed by 
various commentators that the pro- 
minent position of Kent in this and 
later prints was intended not only 
to express Hogarth’s own fierce con- 
tempt of the charlatan in his own 
art, but to conciliate the favour of 
Sir James Thorohill, whose aca- 
demy the young artist was attend- 
ing fitfully, with more cultivation 
of his argumentative powers than 
of any other, so far as can be made 
out, and whose young daughter was 
an attraction still more powerful. 
Except the bare facts, however, not 
a gleam of light is there to reveal 
the progress of the romance. Sir 
James’s academy was held “in a 
room he had built at the back 
of his own house, now next the 
playhouse,” says Hogarth; and 
here, perhaps, the struggling artist 
caught glimpses of the city maid- 
en, no inapt representation of the 
legendary master’s daughter of all 
London romances. It would be 
easy to imagine the stvlen pro- 
gress of the courtship, the visions 
of the young princess of the wealthy 
reputable house, only daughter and 
heart’s delight, furtively gleaming 
upon the bold rebel who kept her 
fatuer’s studio in commotion, and 
fought like Ishmael against all 
theories and traditions. He was 
no longer a boy, but over thirty, 
working hard, with a pugnacious, 
unquenchable determination to pay 
his way and make his way, and earn 
wealth and fame; and she in the 
simplicity of twenty, with perhaps 
—most likely—a little womanly 
enthusiasm for art, and faith in it 
—not to say faith in the bold-eyed 
daring man, neither boy nor milk- 
sop, who was so sure of his own 
powers. Romance and Covent 
Garden seem little in keeping; 
and yet, no doubt, such a thing 
exists even now, when there are 
no quaint eighteenth-century in- 
teriors, no old-fashioned passages 
down which a pretty, demure figure, 
in snowy cap and hanging ruffles, 
might be seen gliding by as in a 
Dutch picture. And the issue 


was that Jane Thornhill ran away 
with the painter, though how and 
in what fashion we have no record. 

It was, no doubt, a most impru- 
dent match. He was thirty-three, 
and yet had done nothing to justify 
his own self-confidence. Not that 
indolence was a vice which could be 
charged against him. For thirteen 
years he had been hard at work, 
doing illustrations, frontispieces, 
every kind of drudgery that book- 
sellers would supply him with. He 
had even made a_ beginning: in 
painting, and attempted to con- 
ciliate legitimate art by what he 
calls “conversation pieces;” but 
was still a struggling poor artist, 
not having yet struck the key-note 
of fame. Not very long before, 
indeed, he had been pronounced 
in court to be no painter, in the 
most humiliating and discouraging 
way. A more curious episode in the 
story of a man. just trembling on the 
brink of fame could scarcely be. A 
Mr. Morris, an upholsterer, engaged 
him to make a design for tapestry, 
“a representation of the Element 
Earth,” whatever that may have 
been. Immediately afterwards, the 
alarmed tradesman found out that 
the artist he had intrusted with 
such an important commission was 
no painter, but only an engraver! 
Upon this “I became uneasy,” 
says the patron of art, “and sent 
one of my servants to him, who 
stated my apprehensions; to which 
Mr. Hogarth replied that it was cer- 
tainly a bold and unusual kind of 
undertaking; and if Mr. Morris did 
not like it when finished, he should 
not be asked to pay for it. The 
work was completed and_ sent 
home; but my _ tapestry-workers, 
who are mostly foreigners, and 
some of them the finest hands in 
Europe, and perlect judges of per- 
formances of that nature, were all 
of opinion that it was not finished 
in a workmanlike manner, and 
that it was impossible to execute 
tapestry by it.” The verdict was 
in the upholsterer’s favour, and 
Hogarth had to swallow the af- 
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front. as best he might. Nor was 
the patronage he met with always 
of a more dignified nature. He is 
reported to have sold his plates to 
the landlord of the Black Horse in 
Cornhill by the weight of the cop- 
per. “I am only certain that this 
occurrence happened in a single 
instance,” says Nicholls, his bio- 
grapher, “when the elder Bowles 
offered, over a bottle, half-a-crown 
a pound weight for a plate just 
then completed.” Probably the 
incident was not so humbling to 
Hogarth as it looks at this date, 
when painters are not in the habit 
of discussing their works “over a 
bottle” with publicans. But yet 
these indications are sufficient to 
show that the path of the young 
artist was no primrose path, and 
that he had his full share of those 
difficulties and mortifications which 
fall peculiarly to the lot of the self- 
trained and self-opinionated son of 
genius in all arts. 

His Bohemian life, however, ceased 
with his marriage, and the sobering 
touch of household necessi‘ies and 
fully-developed existence speedily 
showed its effects upon his work. 
He took a house in Leicester Fields, 
and entered the world of legitimate 
art formally as a portrait-painter. 
What his domestic circumstances 
were there is no record, but he seems 
to have been claiming ineffectually 
from his father-in-law the portion 
which Thornhill probably thought 
his daughter had forfeited by her 
clandestine marriage; and it was 
hard times with the new household. 
His portraits did not succeed. “I 
could not bring myself to ‘act like 
some of my brethren, and make it 
a sort of manufactory, to be carried 
on by the help of background and 
drapery painters,” he himself says. 
“T was unwilling to sink into a 
portrait manufacturer,” he adds, in 
another place, and proceeds with 
scornful force to describe the pro- 
cess :— 


‘¢ A man of very moderate talents 
may have great success in it,as the arti- 
fice and address of a mercer is infinitely 
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more usefui than the abilities of a paint- 
er. By the manner in which the present 
race of professors in England conduct, 
it, that also becomes still life as much 
as any of the preceding. Admitting 
that the artist has no further view than 
merely copying the figure, this must be 
admitted to its full extent; for the sit- 
ter ought to be stillas a statue—and 
no one will dispute a statue being as 
much still life as fruit, flowers, a galli- 
pot, ora brokenearthen pan. It must, 
indeed, be acknowledged they do not 
seem ashamed of the title, for their 
figures are frequently so executed as to 
be as stillasa post. Posture and dra- 
pery, asit is called, is usuaily supplied 
by.a journeyman, who puts a coat, &, 

on a wooden figure like a jointed doll, 
which they call a layman, and copies it 
in every fold as it chances to come; 
and all this is done at so easy a rate 
as enables the principal to get more 
money in a week than a man of the first 
professional talents can get in three 
months. If they havea sufficient quan- 
tity of silks, satins, and velvets to 
dress their laymen, they may thus 
carry on a very profitable manufactory 
without a ray of genius.” 


All this, no doubt, had truth in 
it; but, at the same time, it would 
be wrong to forget that the man 
who thus writes was very partially 
trained, with little real knowledge 
of the science of painting, and al- 
most no acquaintance with its great- 
est works. He professed himself 
ready to compete with Vandyke 
with a curious vanity which seems 
peculiar to the British painter, and 
confesses, not without pride, that 
“T could not. help uttering blas- 
phemous expressions against the 
divinity even of Raphael Urbino, 
Correggio, and Michael Angelo.” 
Hogarth’s biographers unite in at- 
tributing his failure in this branch 
of art to his uncourtly tendency to 
paint men as they were—a reason 
which he himself also adduces. “TI 
found by mortifying experience,” 
he says, “that whoever would suc- 
ceed must adopt the mode recom- 
mended in one of Gay’s fables, and 
make divinities of all who sit to 
him.” This, too, however, must be 
taken cum grano. Every one is 
aware how doubtful is the success 
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in portraiture of historical or genre 
painters, who are in the habit of 
“taking the life,” to use Hogarth’s 
phrase, as a general guide, without 
filling their pictures with portraits 
of their models, A painter of cha- 
racter naturally lies under a still 
greater difficulty. Each artist in- 
stinctively seizes upon the phase 
of physiognomy which attracts his 
special genius. The idealist may 
fail more agreeably than the humor- 
ist, but it is still a failure; his sit- 
ter is a model to him, not an indi- 
vidual; whereas to Hogarth his sit- 
ter was a character whose trenchant 
points he could not help seizing, 
and to whom he assigned a place 
involuntarily in the wild grotesque 
life-drama which he always felt to 
be going on around him. His por- 
trait of himself, of Captain Coram, 
and one or two others, are full of 
homely force and reality ; but bean- 
ty was not in his way. And in this 
matter, too, his arrogant spirit and 
fiery temper must have had much 
to do with his failure. “For the 

rtrait of Mr. Garrick in ‘ Richard 
IJ.’ I was paid two hundred pounds, 
which was more than any English 
artist ever received for a single por- 
trait,” he says; yet when Mrs, Gar- 
rick complained of another portrait 
of her husband, that it looked “ less 
noble” than the original, “ Hogarth 
drew his pencil across David’s mouth, 
and never touched the piece again.” 
A still more savage instance of re- 
sentment is recorded of him by the 
moral Dr. Trusler, in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards by all his 
biographers. A man of unusual 
ugliness, and even deformity, was 
so ill advised as to sit to him for 
his portrait, which Hogarth p»inted 
“with singularly rigid fidelity.” 
The unfortunate sitter was in no 
hurry to claim the performance 
when finished, and after making 
repeated applications to him for the 
removal of his portrait and for its 
payment, Hogarth took the follow- 
ing unpardonable means of getting 
himself paid. ‘He sent him,” says 
Dr. Trusler, “the following card: 


‘Mr. Hogarth’s dutiful respects to 
Lord . Finding that he does 
not mean to have the picture which 
was drawn for him, is informed 
again of Mr. Hogarth’s pressing ne- 
cessities for the money. If, there- 
fore, his lordship does not send for 
it in three days, it will be disposed 
of, with the addition of a tail and 
some other appendages, to Mr. Hare, 
the famous wild-beast man; Mr. H. 
having given that gentleman a con- 
ditional promise on his lordship’s 
refusal.’ This intimation,’ adds 
the Doctor, with a chuckle, “had 
its desired effect—the picture was 
paid for, and committed to the 
flames.” 

Now it cannot be supposed that 
it is an agreeable thing to pay for 
a picture only for the purpose of 
committing it to the flames, nor 
could a polite world be expected 
to subject itself to assaults of sav- 
age insolence like the above; and 
the wonder rather is that Hogarth 
had any sitters at all, than that shis 
sitters were few. We find, however, 
in his journal a list of unfinished 
pictures during the first year of his 
marriage, which shows he was not 
without patronage. It includes 
“a family piece of four figures for 
Mr Rich; an assembly of twenty- 
five figures for Lord Castlemain; 
family of four figures for Mr. Wood ; 
a conversation of six figures for Mr. 
Cook; a family of five figures for 
Mr. Jones; the Committee of the 
House of Commons for Sir Archi- 
bald Grant; ...afamily of nine 
for Mr. Vernon; . . . another of five 
for the Duke of Montague, &c. &c.” 
These were no doubt the “small 
conversation pieces, from twelve to 
fifteen inches high,” which, as he 
himself says, “having novelty, suc- 
ceeded for a few years.” These 
pictures are for the most part lost 
in private collections, and unknown 
to the public. At the same time, 
while still casting about for his fit 
work, with dim suggestions of it 
floating in his brain, but no certain 
inspiration to guide him, a more 
ambitious project crossed his mind. 
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He was, it is evident, so totally un- 
instructed in art as to be able to 
conceive it possible thai he, with 
his imperfect training, might make 
a sudden hit in the highest branch 
of his profession, having little more 
than natural genius of a totally 
different bent to help him up to 
the elevation of Raphael and Buo- 
narotti. Thus poor Haydon, with 
wild and melancholy arrogance, pit- 
ted himself against the time-tried 
honours of Sebastian; and Turner, 
with better reason, though no more 
lofty meaning, has elected to go 
down to posterity in an endless 
duel with calm Claude, all uncon- 
scious of the quarrel fixed upon him. 
We are not aware that any but 
English artists have ever conceived 
so strange a struggle possible. It 
is thus that Hogarth describes his 
first attempt at high art, and the 
intention with which it was made: 


‘* T entertained some hopes,” he says, 
‘“‘of succeeding in what puffers in 
books call the great style of History- 
painting, so that, without having had 
a stroke of this grand business before, I 
quitted small portraits and familiar 
conversations, and with a smile at 
my own temerity commenced history- 
painter, and on a great staircase at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital painted two 
Scripture stories, the ‘ Pool of Bethesda’ 
and the ‘ Good Samaritan,’ with figures 
seven feet high. These I presented to 
the charity, and thought they might 
serve as a specimen to show that, were 
there an inclination in England for en- 
couraging historical pictures, such a 
first essay might prove the painting 
them more easily attainable than is 
generally imagined.” 


The result, as was to be looked 
for, by no means fulfilled the hopes 
with which it was made, These 
vast compositions “served as a speci- 
men” to show, not what English art 
could do if properly encouraged, 
but that sacred art was not in 
Hogarth’s way, and that he had 
nothing to do with the grand and 
heroic. Probably he had _ himself 
made the discovery before he had 
finished the pictures. The same 
fruitful crisis just after his mar- 
riage—when his conversation pieces 
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began to fail, and when it became 
more and more evident that, the 
heroic also failing, or promising to 
fail, some new attempt must be 
made to strike out an individual 
path—roused in him renewed pon- 
derings over his own powers, and 
what he was to do with them. He 
could not depend continuously upon 
miserable book-illustrations or un- 
certain painting of faces. He felt 
himself thrill with power and the 
capacity for doing something, though 
he did not yet see what; and in 
this moment of doubt his musings 
took the following form :— 


‘*T thought both writers and paint- 
ers had, in the historical style, totally 
overlooked that intermediate species of 
subjects which may be placed between 
the sublime and grotesque. I therefore 
wished to compose pictures on canvas 
similar to representations on the stage; 
and further, hope that they will be tried 
by the same tests, and criticised by the 
same criterion. Let’it be observed 
that I mean to speak only of those 
scenes where the human species are 
actors, and these, I think, have not often 
been delineated in a way of which they 
are worthy and capable, 

‘*In these compositions those sub- 
jects that will both entertain and im- 
prove the mind bid fair to be of the 
greatest public utility, and must there- 
fore be entitled to rank in the highest 
class. If the execution is difficult 
(though that is but asecondary merit), 
the author has claim to a higher degree 
of praise. Ifthis be admitted, comedy, 
in painting as well as writing, ought to 
be allotted the first place, as most cap- 
able of all these perfections, though the 
sublime, as it is called, has been opposed 
toit. Ocular demonstration will carry 
more conviction to the mind of a sensi- 
ble man than all he would find in a 
thousand volumes; and this has been 
attempted in the prints I have com- 
posed. Letthe decision be left toevery 
unprejudiced eye; let the figures in 
either pictures or prints be considered 
as players dressed either for the sublime, 
for genteel comedy or farce, for high 
or low life. I have endeavoured to 
treat my subjects as a dramatic writer; 
my picture is my stage, and men and 
women my players, who by means of 
certain actions and gestures are to ex- 
hibit a dumb show.” 


“JT therefore turned my thoughts 
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to a still more novel mode,” he pro- 
ceeds—“ viz., painting and engrav- 
ing modern moral subjects, a field not 
broken up in any country or age.” 
This resolution produced “The Har- 
lot's Progress,” “The Rake’s Pro- 
gress,’ and “The Marriage 4-la- 
Mode,” works more individual and 
remarkable than have ever, either 
before or since, distinguished British 
art. We do not say more beautiful, 
for that is a totally different question. 
Other English painters since his 
time have added many a sweet con- 
ception and fair fancy to the world’s 
store of wealth; but Hogarth is 
alone in the remarkable effort by 
which he found his true work, He 
had spent his youth in unceasing 
attempts to make it out, and it was 
only in his mature manhood at 
thirty-five that he stumbled at last 
upon the true vein which he had 
been born to work. 

The whole process is so curious, 
that it is worth almost as much study 
as the works themselves in which it 
at last found its issue. By rebellion 


against every tradition of his art— 


by attempts in a hundred different 
ways to express the yet inexpressi- 
ble—by lawless studies, and equally 
lawless contradictions of other men’s 
studies—by self-confidence which 
reaches the point of arrogance—the 
bull-headed, clear-sighted painter 
at last found out in his groping 
those tools which are always to be 
found somehow by those who can 
use them. He was one of the 
men who are born dissenters and 
protesters against the course of the 
ordinary world. That he should 
have been in arms against the fulse 
taste which cultivated a meaning- 
less mythology was nothing—hig 
nature required that he should 
wield his weapons also against the 
true taste, confusedly brightening 
through many shadows upon dilet- 
tanti circles, which were too fine 
and too pretentious to win any sym- 
pathy from the prejudiced Eng- 
lishman, Raphael was an Italian, 
and consequently of some kindred 
to the opera-singer, whose pockets 
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were overflowing with English gold, 
while English yenius could scarce 
find bread to eat; and therefore the 
divinest of painters excited in the 
mind of the stubborn islander a 
covert envious contempt, which he 
was half ashamed, half proud to 
express. But the pugnacity which 
was so strong in his own profes- 
sion, took a double edge when the 
Ishmael of art turned his keen gaze 
upon the world which he had fre- 
quented from his childhood, and 
which was professedly his school 
and studio. Among those crowds 
which attracted and absorbed him, 
in which his vivid eye traced the 
perpetual clash of human interests, 
and equally perpetual thread of 
human identity, what wild mischief ~ 
was working! There was Inno- 
cence, a white, helpless, feeble thing, 
fluttering for a moment on the verge 
of the abyss, with no inward power 
of resistance, or external force to 
protect it; there was Vice, boister- 
ous and triumphant, filling the 
foreground of the national picture, 
always the loudest, the gayest, 
the most prominent object; and 
there was Destruction, stalking 
quietly in hideous universal do- 
minion, quenching the mirth, strip- 
ping off thefgaudy robes, visiting 
upon everyththg its awful sentence. 
Such were the figures, dramatic 
and memorable, which Hogarth saw 
appearing and reappearing through 
the careless tragic crowd. He 
traced them now through one group, 
row through another—always the 
same uncertain beginning, the same 
flutter of short-lived pleasure, the 
same dismal annihilation. No- 
thing higher, nothing more subtle, 
in the complications of this ter- 
rible existence, was apparent to 
him; nor indeed was any other 
view possible either to the con- 
stitution of his mind or the na- 
ture of his art, which required the 
positive in all things, and had no 
words in which to express those 
gradations and shades of good and 
evil which form the favourite study 
of the-nineteenth century, In the 
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eighteenth, vice and virtue were 
sharply discriminated. The age, 
with all its artificiality, had that 
primitive character which belongs 
to a second-rate age. It believed 
in poetic justice, in swift rewards 
and punishments, in an edifying 
reality of recompense, such.as the 
age of Shakespeare could no more 
have believed in than does our own. 
It was a sham century, full of false 
pretences in everything; and yet it 
was childishly realistic in its moral 
theories, and took it for granted 
that the industrious apprentice 
must come to be Lord Mayor, and 
the idle one be hanged at Tyburn, 
with a mingled belief in, and in- 
difference to, the moral, which is 
* wonderful to behold, Such a sham 
satisfaction and confidence in the 
vindictive sovereignty of Justice is 
characteristic of a licentious age 
—perhaps because human instinct 
makes it apparent that without 
that last restraint the world must 
fall into utter and unmanage- 
able corruption. It is only when 


higher canons of morality prevail, 
when decency has become the rule 
and not the exception, and when 
evil things hide thewselves from 
the daylight, that humanity dares 


admit in words how q@fen it is the 
good who suffer, and Row generally 
the bad escape, Such an idea at 
least had never dawned on our 
ainter. The other lesson was the 
esson for his time; and with all his 
characteristic daring, with the ve- 
hemence of a man who has at last 
found utterance, and feels the power 
in his own hands, he proceeded to 
pour it forth upon the astonished 
world, 

The story of “The Harlot’s Pro- 
gress” is already sufficiently indi- 
cated by its name. It is a hideous 
and miserable tragedy, without 
pathos or tenderness, but with a 
certain elevating touch of terror, the 

loom of an inevitable catastrophe. 
ven in the first scene the horror 
already creeps in shadow over the 
doomed creature, with whom, how- 
ever, the spectator is never called 
upon to have any sympathy. The 
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tale is as pitiless as it is desperate, 
The young country girl, fresh and 
modest, with the rose in her bosom, 
and the innocence of ignorance in 
her face, does not, even in that one 
glimpse of her unfallen estate, a 

peal to the heart of the beho'der, 
She is an easy, not unwilling, vic- 
tim. The idea of any struggle 
on her part to stand Sguinet ad 
hideous peril that approaches her 
has evidently never entered into 
her creator's mind. She is inno- 
cent because she knows - no better, 
ready to be dazzled by the first 
gleam of temptation, the aptest pupil 
in the horrible school. And the 
vice into which she falls is unsoft- 
ened by the slightest veil of senti- 
ment. In the second design it is 
full-blown and rampant, corrupted 
to the very core, with treachery 
added to depravity. It is evident 
that she has fallen without a strug- 
gle, and adopted her horrible trade 
without any compunctions. The 
third picture shows her reduced 
from luxury to. squalor, but still as 
calm in her wickedness, as desti- 
tute of any relenting or move- 
ment of heart or conscience, as 
if she were a woman cut out of 
stone. She has added robbery 
by this time to her accomplish- 
ments, and plays with the watch 
she has stolen with a certain child- 
ish complacency in her acquisition. 
In the following scene, which shows 
her in Bridewell, there is a certain 
pitiful half-whimpering wonder in 
her face, which for the first time 
introduces human feeling into the 
awful tale—a sudden “blank mis- 
giving of a creature moving about 
in worlds not realised” has come 
over the fair, foolish, unawakened 
countenance. Is it possible that it’ 
can be required of her to labour 
and keep silence, she who has 
had but idleness and noise and 
mad merrymaking since. her career 
began? This look of childish com- 
plaint and wonder is the only trace 
of humanity in the wretched being 
who is thus pursued without sym- 
pathy to her miserable end, er 
death, like her outset, makes no 
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claim upon our pity. It is bare 
tragedy — dreadful, not pathetic, 
We gaze and are silent, but no 
tears come to our eyes. Such a 
passionless narrative, horribly calm 
and immovable, would be, we be- 
lieve, impossible nowadays. But 
it adds in the most wonderful way 
to the moral effect of the story. 
Vice bas never been withovt its 
sympathisers and bewailers, It 
has been clothed in sentimental 
colours, associated with love and 
generosity, and many of the highest 
qualities of the heart, False lights 
of every description have been 
thrown upon it—lights of genius, 
of wit, of splendour and luxury — 
everything that can most dazzle 
and confuse the mind. And though 
the highest portraiture of all would 
no doubt breathe an infinite pity 
for the lost and hopeless, yet there 
is in this rigid unsympathetic his- 
tory a force which feeling cannot 
command. His heroine was no 


horror to Hogarth any more than 
she was a divinity. He could smile 


at her tricks, and ‘enter into her 
tastes, and realise her fully as a con- 
ceivable being; but he has no pity 
for her, and he asks none from the 
public. There she stands, the curse 
and bane of whomsoever crosses 
her path—mean, heartless, loveless, 
miserable—doomed from the begin- 
ning, yet taking no grandeur even 
from her doom. This awful story 
Hogarth wrote up before the eyes 
of the world which knew her, and 
knew how true it was; and this was 
his moral—that vice was impos- 
sible; that it was ruin; that its 
doom was pronounced the moment 
the first step was taken; and that 
none escaped. It is hard to tell 
whether the painter meant or was 
aware of the frightful satire con- 
tained in his postscript, the funeral 
scene round which so many horrors 
crowd. He has been labouring to 
teach a terrible lesson, and yet, in 
the very moment of completing it, 
he is compelled to admit the fruit- 
lessness of any lesson. Moral Dr. 
Trusler, who expounds the prints, 
does his best to throw a shade of 
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ridicule upon the whole by the 
solemn suggestion that “the ap- 
pearance and employment of al- 
most every one present at this 
mockery of woe is such as must 
raise disgust in the breast of any 
female who has the least tincture 
of delicacy, and excite a wish that 
such an exhibition may not be dis- 
played at her own funeral.” The 
meaning of the picture, however, 
whether intentionally or not, is in- 
finitely more profound than this 
smug bit of eighteenth - century 
morality. It is, as we have said, 
at the end of the most trenchant 
and terrible warning, an exhibition 
of the fact still more terrible, that 
human nature is unteachable ; that 
its levity is not sobered, nor its 
evil instincts subdued, even by the 
severest lesson; that proof itself 
fails to convince, or death to 
solemnise it; and that the preacher, 
be he ever so earnest, must ac- 
knowledge that he preaches in 
vain. 

These wonderful pictures made 
an immediate revolution in the cir- 
cumstances and prospects of the 
painter. By the anxious wiles of 
his young wife’ and her mother, 
who were eagerly seeking means of 
reconciliation between his father- 
in-law and himself, the series was 
placed clandestinely in Thornhill’s 
drawing-room. The bit of family 
history involved in his observa- 
tions on them is amusing and char- 
acteristic. The old painter was 
moved to instant admiration. He 
was himself a classicist, but had 
evidently sufficient candour of 
mind to perceive the originality 
and vigour of this new attempt in 
art. He asked eagerly who was 
the artist; but when he was in- 
formed a humorous change en- 
sued, “Qh, very well; very well 
indeed,” said Jane Thornhill’s fa- 
ther. “The man who can paint 
such pictures as these can maintain 
a wife without a portion!” It is 
almost the only occasion upon 
which the veil of absolute obscur- 
ity is lifted from Hogarth’s domes- 
tic life. The quarrel, we are told, 
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was afterwards entirely made up, as 
such quarrels generally are in the 
long-run, and the portion thus con- 
tended for would seem to have 
been eventually granted. “He 
afterwards considered the union 
of his daughter with a man of such 
abilities an honour to his family, 
was reconciled, and generous,” says 
Dr. Trusler—another proof of the 
oft- proved principle that there is 
nothing so successful as success. 
The outer world was equally fav- 
ourable. “When the publication 
was advertised such was the expec- 
tation of the town that above 
twelve hundred names were en- 
tered in the subscription - book. 
. . . Ata time when England 
was coldly inattentive to everything 
which related to the arts, so desir- 
ous were all ranks of people of see- 
ing how this little domestic story (!) 
was delineated, that there were 
eight piratical imitations, besides 
two copies in a smaller size than 
the original, published by permis- 
sion of the author for Thomas Bake- 
well.” To show still further the 
taste of the time it is added that 
“the whole series were copied on 
fan- mounts representing the six 
plates—three on one side and three 
on the other.” These fans were no 
doubt presented in the inte ests of 
morality, to young and innocent 
women, whose ears we would now 
think polluted by the very name. 
Thus, as time changes, the reforma- 
tions of one age become the wonder 
and scandal of another. - 

There were, however, other cir- 
cumstances besides their originality 
and merit which attracted the pub- 
lic attention to these remarkable 
prints. The debauchee in the 
first of the series was identified as 
the Colonel Charteris already dis- 
tinguished by Pope. The magis- 
trate in the third attracted the in- 
stant admiration of society ds a 
portrait of Mr. Justice Gonson, a 
judge famous for his pursuit of the 
vicious, Other likenesses were dis- 
covered or imagined as the series 
went on; and thus the crowd 
solaced itself with a piece of gigan- 


tic gossip, which satisfied those 
who were incapable of any graver 
impression. Other prints, too, had 
prepared the way for the first epic 
series — ‘The Man of Taste ”—a 
reproduction of the gate of Burling- 
ton House, with Kent planted on 
the apex, but with the addition of 
a figure of Pope whitewashing the 
wall and bespattering the passers. 
by, in allusion to his unjustifiable 
onslaught on the Duke of Chandos; 
“Southwark Fair,” “The Exami- 
nation of Bambridge before the 
House of Commons,” &c. These 
had been gradually preparing the 
way for his grand success, and at 
last the eye and the interest of the 
public were finally won. 
His second series appeared not 
much more than a year later. It is 
the fatal career of a man instead of 
a woman which the painter treats 
in the second place, with a corre- 
sponding change of rank ftom the 
lowest to a higher class. The Rake 
is intro!uced to us as the heir of a 
miser, whose fortune would seem 
to have fallen suddenly and even 
unexpectedly into his hands. He 
has the aspect of a gentleman-rustic, 
the young squire of the age, with 
a fair meaningless young face, and 
a story of premature wickedness to 
mark that he is already a man of 
spirit. This story is interwined 
through the whole course of the 
more sombre drama, with an at- 
tempt, the only one Hogarth ever 
made, to exhibit suffering truth and 
goodness in contrast with depra- 
vity. The attempt cannot, how- 
ever, be said to be successful. Vir- 
tue, in her conventional guise, is 
no match for vice in all the force 
of reality and nature; and the min- 
istering angel who hovers over her 
seducer, delivering him from want 
and attending him in his misery, 
is the only unreal thing in the 
tragedy. In the first scene the 
elited heir is refusing to acknow- 
ledge the claims made upon him 
by the weeping victim and _ her 
mother, to whom he offers money 
with the insouciance of the conven- 
tional betrayer of innocence. Not 
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so dazzling as Lovelace, he is the 
Squire Thornhill of the time, evi- 
dently the favourite and most fa- 
miliar hero of popular fiction; and 
there is nothing elevated in the 
country lass, with her apron to her 
eyes, and a ring held between her 
fingers, of whom the young good- 
for-nothing is calmly disembarras- 
sing himself. The second scene is 
pure comedy, revealing the hero as 
a full-blown man of fashion, hold- 
ing that levee of dependants and 
flatterers with which the world by 
this time is so familiar, Then 
comes a horrible orgy in a tavern, 
where the hero, his expression 
changing from the imbecility of 
complacent patronage to the deeper 
imbecility of intoxication, is still 
the centre of the revolting group. 
The fourth print, the least success- 
ful of the series,.reveals the first 
check in his career. He is going 
to court in all his finery when his 
chair is stopped, and the bailiffs in- 
terrupt his progress; but are in 
their turn interrupted by the for- 
giving and faithful woman, the vic- 
tim of the first scene, who, we are 
to suppose, has so far prospered in 
the mean time as to be able to de- 
liver him by means of the purse 
which she holds up with indignant 
pity. The next scene is the hero’s 
marriage to a simpering and sub- 
stantial old maid, who stands in 
forcible contrast to the pretty young 
girl arranging her dress behind, by 
the side of the dismayed prodigal, 
who submits to his fate with averted 
eyes and stolid face. Dr. Trusler is 
very hard upon this unhappy bride. 
“An observer,’ he says, “ being 
asked, How dreadful must be this 
creature's hatred? would naturally 
reply, How hateful must be her 
love?”—a discussion which, how- 
ever, seems quite beyond the ques- 
tion. The Rake’s funds being thus 
recruited, we find him next the 
tragic centre of a gambling scene. 
He has thrown himself on one 
knee in a despair which is too 
theatrical for reality, having first 
plucked off from his shaven head 
the wig which lies on the floor 
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beside him. The histrionic an- 
guish, however, is powerfully con- 
trasted by the dumb despair of 
the seated figure beside him, who 
is evidently too much absorbed by 
his own losses and failure to have 
either eye or ear for anything else. 
In the seventh print the oft-avert- 
ed ruin has at length and finally 
come. The hero is in prison, in a 
crowded room in the Fleet, in which 
an extraordinary group. are col- 
lected around him. y his side 
stands his old wife, dishevelled and 
furious, pouring forth her rage upon 
him. In the foreground the woman 
whom he forsook and deceived falls 
fainting, overcome, it is supposed, 
by the sight of his sufferings. The 
hero himself, curiously matured and 
changed, sits with staring eyes and 
thrugged-up shoulders, listening, as 
if he heard them not, to his wife’s 
reproaches, and the demands of the 
jailer and potboy, who appeal to 
him on the other side. Of all the 
series this is perhaps the most 
powerful figure, though a curiously 
foreign element has been intro- 
duced, for which the spectator is 
quite unprepared. On the edge 
of ruin the young debauchee has 
turned author. On the tabie beside 
him lies a roll of paper and an open 
letter intimating that his play “ will 
not do:” and it is evidently the 
failure of this last hope which fils 
his worn face with such a vacaucy 
of despair. 

No doubt Hogarth intended this 
incident as the fiercest satire upon 
the play-writers of the time; and in 
this picture of the ruined prodigal, 
with no other inspiration than that 
hideous knowledge of the vilest 
phases of humanity which it is com- 
mon to call knowledge of the world, 
making a last attempt to retrieve 
his fortunes by means of the art of 
Shakespeare, was aiming a crushing 
blow at many a fashionable drama- 
tist. But the Rake’s despairing 
effort has been too bad to be floated 
into life even by his notoriety; his 
wig is pushed back from his fore- 
head, one open hand raised in ex- 
postulation, a bewildered hopeless- 
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ness in his face. The faint of his old 
love before his eyes affects him not 
so much as the demand of the pot- 
boy; his mind has no room for 
such emotions. And the spectator 
looking on would like to clear off 
the ministering angel as an encum- 
brance, and feels either sympathy 
for her nor interest in her, She 
is thrust artificially into the story, 
an interpolation interfering with its 
completeness, The last scene of all 
leaves the hero in a madhouse, sup- 
ported and tended by his faithful 
and virtuous victim, Thus, while 
death concludes the misery of the 
woman-criminal, insanity obliter- 
ates the fuller life of the man who 
has turned every good gift bestowed 
upon him into bitterness. The 
story is less simple, and so is the 
moral, but the lesson is not less 
forcibly urged. In the first picto- 
rial narrative everything was clear 
and concise, written with a pen of 
iron upon tablets of stone—impur- 
ity, which is the supremest rebellion 
against all the laws of life, followed 
by swift destruction, death, and the 
end. But in the other story the 
lines are less distinct; confusion 
has crept over heaven and earth; a 
perpetual jar runs through every- 
thing. | There is the bewildering 
change from obscurity to wealth; 
the rapture of possession; the sud- 
den fall and rising, and reprecipi- 
tation into the abyss, all following 
each other with a rapidity which 
takes away the breath. It is all 
confusion and chaos, beginning in 
folly, ending in madness; no longer 
passive ignorance falling prone and 
at once, but, a thousand gifts mis- 
used, opportunities wasted, good 
turned into evil, love and truth 
and nature all twisted into over- 
throw, and Bedlam at the end. 
“The Rake’s Progress” was not 
quite so successful as the pre- 
ceding series—partly, no doubt, 
because it was the second, and 
partly from the greater elabora- 
tion of the story. But still we 
are told that its success “ must 
have been great; for it was 
satisfactory to the artist himself.” 


The figures were again in many 
cases portraits; but the chances 
are that this particular, so totally 
unimportant nowadays, at so great 
a distance of time, had but litile to 
do even with contemporary p:pu- 
larity. For such characters ag 
“the fencing-master Dubois,” “the 
miser Old Manners,” “the maniac 
William Ellis,” could not be suffi- 
ciently well known to the multitude 
to move its interest. By this time 
wealth had begun to flow upon the 
ever-energetic painter. He became 
able to add to his town-house 
“summer lodgings in Lambeth Ter- 
race,” then no doubt a_ healthy 
rural neighbourhood, where “the 
house which he occupied is still 
shown, and a vine pointed out 
which he planted. While residing 
there he became intimate with the 
proprietors of Vauxhall Gardens, and 
embellished them with designs.” 
The “ Four Parts of the Day” were 
composed for this use, and a host 
of otser works testify to the untir- 
ing vigour of the artist, who at last 
found himself appreciated, and 
evidently laboured with a sense 
of enjoyment under the pleasant 
stimulus of applause. In the ten 


years which elapsed between the 


publication of “The Rake’s Pro- 
gress” and that of “ Marriage 4-la- 
Mode” he had produced “ The Mo- 
dern Midnight Conversation,” a 
wonderful group of revellers, most 
of them. in the last stage of intoxi- 
cation; “The Sleeping Congrega- 
tion;” “The Distressed Poet;” a 
group of doctors in consultation, 
known as “The Undertakers 
Arms ;” an equally grotesque group 
of students at a lecture; “The 
Four Parts of the Day ;” “ Strolling 
Actresses Dressing in a Barn;” a cu- 
rious emblematical drawing called 
“The Foundlings,” as bad and flat 
in its high virtue and benevolence 
as the others are spirited and 
graphic, which was intended for 
the use of the newly-founded hos- 
pital; “The Enraged Musician,” 
“Taste in High Life,” &c., besides 
a crowd of other less remarkable 
works. At the same time, in this 
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period of satisfied and prosperous, 
but always pugnacious activity, he 
painted several portraits with the 
avowed intention of rivalling the old 
painters whom his dilettanti friends 
worshipped. In one of bis perpetual 
argumentations at the academy in 
St. Martin’s Lane, Hogarth, “ pro- 
voked,” as he tells us, “ by their per- 

tual glorification of the past, put 
the following question: ‘Suppos- 
ing,”” says the sturdy rebel, “ ‘that 
any man at this time were to paint 

a portrait as well as Vandyke, would 
it be seen or acknowledged, and 
could the artist enjoy the benefit 
or acquire the reputation due to his 
performance?’ They asked me, in re- 
ply,” he proceeds, “‘‘ if I would paint 
one as well?’ and I frankly an- 
swered, ‘I believe I could.’” Thus 
it will be seen that not even suc- 
cess calmed dowh the fighting na- 
ture of the self-dependent painter. 
The portrait of Captain Coram, to 
which he refers as “the one which 
I painted with most pleasure, and 
in which I particularly wished to 
excel,” is an admirable serious por- 
trait of the homely philanthropist, 
whose work had evidently interest- 
ed and stirred Hogarth’s kindly 
pugnacious heart; but neither in 
that nor in the fat complacent 
features of Bishop Hoadley, whom 
he painted about the same time, is 
anything to be found which could 
affect the pre-eminence of Vandyke. 
It seemed necessary to the vigorous 
arrogant soul, incapable of any 
doubt of its own powers, to make a 
strain at the impossible now and 
then as life went on; and it is 
curious to find him doing it quite 
as eagerly now, at the height of his 
fame, as when working unfriended 
and eager, with his heart burning 
within him, and a sense of unex- 
ercised power swelling in all his 
veins, 

A more legitimate use of his 
natural combativeness was made in 
1735, when, justly disgusted and 
alarmed by the losses he sustained 

Mm spurious copies and imitations 
of his prints, he sought and ob- 
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tained, in concert with various 
other artists and printsellers, the 
law of copyright in drawings and 
engravings, which secured to him 
the benefit of his own genius. 
He was so much satisfied by the 
promptitude of the Legislature, that 
e engraved a print to commemo- 
rate the event, with an inscription 
which is more characteristic than 
modest —“ In bumble and grateful 
acknowledgment,” he says, “of the 
grace and goodness of the i 
lature, manifested in the Act of Par- 
liament for the encouraging of the 
arts of designing, engraving, &c., 
obtained by the endeavours, and 
almost at the sole expense, of the 
designer of this print, in 1735.” 
It was, however, a very natural 
subject of self-gratulation, since it 
was his prints and not his pictures 
which gave him the modest wealth 
he had now attained. “He was 
rich enough to keep his carriage,” 
says Allan Cunningham; “and 
though brother artists conceded to 
him the name of painter with 
whimsical reluctance, he was every- 


where received with the re t 
and honour due to a man of high 
talents and uncommon 6 attain- 


ments.” So little seems to be au- 
thentically known of his private 
life, that it is vain to make any at- 
tempt to discover its fashion. “ He 
loved state in his dress ”—the same 
authority adds, somewhat vaguely, 
“and good order in his household ; 
and the success of his works en- 
abled him to indulge in the lux- 
uries of a good table and pleasant 
guests.” The plain English of this, 
apparently, is, that the painter was 
somewhat lavish and open-handed, 
living up to his means, and taking 
little thought for the morrow. 
Barry describes him as “a little 
man in a sky-blue coat,” whom he 
saw once standing at the corner of 
a street encouraging two boys to 
fight. Probably he painted them 
pierueaiia with that lively pictorial 
sense of what it must all come to, 
which did not interfere with his 
natural English delight in the mo- 
L 
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ment’s sport. He was a friend of 
Fielding and of Garrick, but does 
not appear to have made his way in- 
to fashionable society, though he 
painted pictures for Horace Wal- 
pole, and had patrons of title like 
other men. Probably he was him- 
self too brusque, too opinionated, 
too little considerate of the feel- 
ings of others, for such a promotion. 
- Just before the publication of 
his last, and in some respects great- 
est, series of engravings, Hogarth 
sold the pictures from which his 
former prints were taken in a 
whimsical and eczentric way by 
auction. They had all, it appears, 
up to this time, remained in his 
hands. It was in the January of 
45, when so. many things were 
going on, when Prince Charlie was 
preparing to cross the Channel, 
and the kingdom, in the eyes of 
many, was on the very edge of a 
great convulsion; and it gives us a 
curious glimpse into the individual 
calm and le'sure of that inner world 
of London, where Richardson sat 
working at his ‘ Clarissa,’ and every 
man went after his ordinary affairs, 
to find Hogarth concocting a scheme 
which looks like a practical joke, 
and in which there probably was a 
certain suppressed irony, for the 
disposal of his pictures. On the 
25th of January . he offered 
for sale the six pictures of “ The Har- 
lot’s Progress,” the eight paintings 
of “The Rake’s Progress,” ‘“ The 
Four Times of the Day,” and “ The 
Strolling Actresses,” on the follow- 
ing conditions :— 


‘64. Every bidder shall have an entire 
leaf numbered in the book of sale, on 
the top of which will be inscribed his 
name and place of abode, the sum paid 
by him, the time when, and for which 


picture. 

“2. That on the day of sale, a clock, 
striking every five minutes, shall be 
placed in the room; and when it hath 
struck five minutes after twelve, the 
first picture mentioned in the sale-book 
shall be deemed as sold; the second 
picture when the clock hath struck the 
next five minutes after twelve, and so 
on in succession till the whole nineteen 
pictures are sold. 
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‘*8. That none advance less than 
gold at each bidding. 

‘*4. No person to bid on the last day, 
except those whose names were before 
entered in the book, As Mr. H v4 
room is but small, he begs the fayour 
that no persons, except those whose 
names are entered in the book, will 
come to view his paintings on the last 
day of sale.” 


Notwithstanding the natural dis- 
inclination of “the town” to take 
all this trouble, we learn incident- 
ally that Hogarth’s study “ was full 
of noble and great personages” 
when the day of sale arrived. He 
had still further revealed his oppo- 
sition to all canons of a:t by another 
warlike manifesto in the shape of 
an admission ticket to his auction, ¢ 
in which a number of well-known 
pictures by the old masters are seen 
in personal confliet wiih Hogarth’s- 
own productions, the juxtaposition 
being often comical enouzh, though 
strained and uncomloriable, as are 
all angry attempts at wit. The 
sale itself, which was attended by 
preliminaries so remarkable, was 
commercially a failure. For the 
nineteen pictures thus put up to 
auction he received only £427. 
Thus, for a sum which would: be 
but a modest price for one cabinet 
picture of a well-known painter 
nowadays, Hogarth, the fuunder 
of a school, a painter as widely 
known and largely popular as if his 
narratives had been written with 
the pen instead of the pencil, gave 
a large number of the best efforts 
of his genius, It “ must have stung 
his proud spirit,” suggests Allan 
Cunningham; and it is apparent 
in every line of his personal. nar- 
rative that the effect of this and 
the other slights shown to him- 
self and to native art generally, 
embittered the whole current of 
Hogarth’s thoughts. Even before 
this humiliating instance of the in- 
difference of the picture - buying 
classes, he had expressed his opin- 
ions on the subject in a letter m 
defence of Sir James Thorohills 
pictures, published in the St. James's 
‘Evening Post’ of June 7th, 1737— 
in which he launched fiery arrows 
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of indignation at “the picture-job- 
bers from abroad,” who set their 
face against all progress in art. It 
is thus he describes their operations 
and the effect produced :— 


“Tt is their interest to depreciate 
every English work as hurtful to their 
trade of continually importing shiploads 
of Deatl Christs, Holy Families, Mado- 
nas, and other dismal, dark subjects, 
neither entertaining nor ornamental, on 
which they scrawl the terrible cramp 
names of some Italian masters, and fix 
on us poor Englishmen the character of 
universaldupes. Ifa man, naturally a 
judge of painting, not bigoted to those 
empyrics, should cast his eyes on one of 
their sham-virtuoso pieces, he would be 
very aptto say, ‘Mr. Bubbleman, that 
grand Venus, as you are pleased to call 
it, has not beauty enough for the char- 
acter of an English cookmaid.’ Upon 
which the quack answers, with a con- 
fident air, * Sir, I find that you are no 
connoisseur. The picture, I assure you, 
is in Alesso Baldminetto’s second and 
best manner, boldly painted, and truly 
sublime, the contour gracious, the air 
of the head in the high Greek taste; 
and a most divine idea it is.’ Then, 
spitting in an obscure place, and rub- 
bing it with a dirty handkerchief, takes 
a skip to t’other end of the room, and 
screams out in raptures. ‘There’s an 
amazing touch! A mam should have 


this picture a twelvemonth in his col- © 


lection before he can discover half its 
beauties!’ The gentleman (though 
naturally a judge of what is beautiful, 
yet ashamed to be out of the fashion 
by judging for himself) with this cant 
isstruck dumb, gives a vast sum for the 
picture, very modestly confesses he is 
indeed quite ignorant of painting, and 
bestows a frame worth fifty pounds on 
a frightful thing, which, without the 
hard name, is not worth so many farth- 
ings. Such impudence as is now con- 
tinually practised in the picture-trade 
must meet with its proper treatment 
would gentlemen but venture to see 
with their own eyes. Let but the con- 
parison of pictures with nature be their 
only guide, and let them judge as freely 
of painting as they do of poetry, they 
would then take it for granted that 
when a piece gives pleasure to none but 
these connoisseurs or their adherents, 
the purchase be a thousand pounds, ’tis 
nine hundred and ninety-nine too dear; 
and were all our grand collections strip- 
ped of such sort of trumpery, then, and 
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not till then,.it would be worth an Eng- 
lishman’s while to try the strength of 
his genius to supply their place, which 
now it were next to madness to attempt, 
since there is nothing that has not tra- 
velled a thousand miles, or has not been 
done a hundred years, but is looked 
upon as mean and ungenteel furniture.” 
“ Marriage a-la~Mode,” as we have 
already said, was published in the 
year '45. The circumstance that 
the originals sti!l exist, and are now 
the property of the nation, makes 
this series perhaps the most gener- 
ally known of all The story can- 
not be said to be less painful, but 
there are fewer visible horrors in 
the delineation. The first scene 
shows us the signing of the con- 
tract by which the splendid son of 
a long-descended nobleman conde- 
scends to unite himself to a city 
maiden, the daughter of a wealthy 
old alderman. Never was contr.st 
more complete than between the 
respective fathers on either side; 
and the whole tragedy shalows 
forth before us in the group on the 
sofa, The bridegroom, powdered 
end periwigged, sits turned away 
from his bride, taking snuff out of 
the box which he holds gracefully 
in his hand, and gazing with the 
rofoundest satisfaction at his own 
image in @ great mirror, The lady 
sits by him listlessly leaning foi- 
ward, her face full of a dreamy 
wonder and dissatisfaction, playing 
with her wedding-ring upon a hand- 
kerchief—a wisiful creature, half 
listening to the remark of the bar- 
rister in gown and wig, who has 
turned away from the table on 
pretence of mending his pen, and 
bends over her whispering some- 
thing. She listens with eyes cast 
down, with the blank look of a 
being standing on the threshold of 
an unknown. world. Councillor 
Silvertongue is nothing to her at 
that strange moment. She is musing, 
wondering, standing still to gaze at 
the undecipherable existence —a 
little sad and disturbed, not know- 
ing what to make of it, hearing and 
seeing as in a dream. A touch of 
poetic imagination, unlike his or- 
dinary tragic prose, and intense 
reality, is in this listless, bending, 
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dreamy figure. It interests the 
spectator, and moves him to a cer- 
tain pity, as Hogarth’s pictures so 
seldom do, For one moment, in- 
tentionally or unintentionally, we 
are placed in sympathy with this 
predestined bride. he second 
scene is still more powerful, It is 
morning, and the married pair have 
met at something which is called 
breakfast. There has been a late 
party evidently the night before, 
and the candles still burn, and a 
poring servant rouses himself 

urriedly from a nap in the room 
behind. In the foreground a be- 
wildered steward, who has sup- 
posed himself certain of a hearing 
at such an hour, withdraws with his 
book and bills, holding up his hands 
and eyes in consternation. The cen- 
tre of the interest, however, is in the 
marvellous figure of the husband, 
listlessiy seated by the fire, a pic- 
ture of weariness, satiety, and dis- 
gust, such as perhaps was never 
painted before. He seems to have 
but newly returned from revels 
still more protracted than those of 
his household. His hat is on his 
head, his dress in such disorder as 
@ man’s must naturally be who has 
been up all night. But the way in 
which he is a into his chair, 
the listless stretch of all his limbs, 
the dull gaze of his wearied eyes, 
the sated emptiness of his counte- 
nance, form altogether a picture 
tragic in its force. Nothing but 
pleasure, so-called—mad pursuit of 
excitement and unlimited self-indul- 
gence—could have produced a dissat- 
isfaction so entire, yet .so dull, such 
a sickening at qrerroring in heaven 
or earth. It is the very epic of 
miserable exhaustion—dull, heavy, 
hopeless, impatient. He has not a 
word to throw even at the dog who 
is sniffing at the contents of his 
pocket. The listless limbs have 
not vigour enough left to kick it 
away. What is the good? is writ- 
ten on every line of the wonderful 
figure. Such a sermon upon vice 
was never preached before. Once 
more there is a dawning of pity in 
the mind of the looker-on, The 


poor wretch, capable of such dead 
disgust with himself and all the 
miserable delights into which he 
has been plunging, might surely 
have been capable of better things, 
This time it is the man who thus 
moves us; the wife, with her table 
thrust almost into the fire with the 
chilliness of luxury, yawas and 
gazes at him under her half-closed 
eyelids with a half-wondering con- 
tempt. Probably there has been a 
quarrel about something, for she 
holds in her hand what looks like a 
jewel-case; but she as yet hes 
sounded no depths, and does not 
understand the tragedy which en- 
velops him, The one figure is that 
of frivolity playing with the ap- 
proaches of wickedness, utterly un- 
aware of the depths which lie below 
and the consequences involved in 
them, lightly wondering and con- 
temptucus, yawning out of sim 
laziness and want of sleep; the other 
is the embodied failure, the self- 
acknowledged futility and dissat- 
isfaction of vicious pleasure. Of 
all Hogarth’s impersonations, this 
has, perhaps, the highest meaning. 
It is scarcely surpassed by anything 
in art. 
The next scene once more abat- 
dons the higher walk of genuine 
tragedy to plunge into hideous ob- 
scenities, into which we cannot fol- 
low the hero; nor is the meaning of 
the scene clear enough to reward 
investigation. The chiefly notable 
thing in it is the strange stolid im- 
passible figure of the child-woman, 
the heroine of the horrible tale, an 
unhappy little puppet tricked out 
with every kind of finery, and with 
the blood chilled in its very veins. 
The creature stands erect, but’ in 
such a stupor of suffering, or gree 
or terror, that one feels she wo d 


fall prostrate at the merest touch, 
or crumble into nothing, a ghost 
of helpless unintentional viee, far 
more = piteous and lamentable 


than the Harlot of the first series 
But, except for this, the suggestions 
of the scene are simply disgusting, 
and the spectator is glad to hurry 
on to the comedy of the Toilet 
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scene, full of character and satire 
as itis. It ought to be tragi-comedy 
—for here it is that the wife and 
her lover are supposed to be making 
the fatal appointment, which ends 
in murder and death. But we are 
obliged to say that we can find 
nothing tragical, nothing passion- 
ate, no struggle of love or conscience 
in the unmoved countenance of the 
fine lady who is being curled and 
powdered, nor in the reclining figure 
of her lover, who might be giving 
her a description of the perfectly 
lawful and decorous seductions of a 
china monster, for anything that 
appears in his face, He is holding 
out to her a masquerade ticket, says 
the official explanation ; and we are 
to suppose that up to this moment 
she has been but frivolous, and that 
now passion is about to carry every 
thing before it, and the woman is 
on the verge of destruction. But 
we are bound to add, that without 
the official explanation it would be 
very hard to find this out, Their 
conversation has not the least ap- 


pearance of being confidential. The 
grinning hairdresser over her shoul- 
der hears every word of it, and the 


action of the picture flows quite 
away from the hero and heroine to 
the wonderfully expressive group be- 
hind her. The lady’s levée is evi- 
dently well attended. There is an 
assenblage of gentlemen of various 
classes, one with his hair in curl- 
papers—and one lady in walking- 
dress, who has evidently been at- 
tracted not by regard for her friend, 
but by the music, to which the hero- 
ine herself pays not the slightest 
attention, In the foreground, with 
his mouth wide open, in the act of 
singing, sits the favourite idol and 
abhorrence of the age, “that con- 
temptible shadow of man, an Ital- 
ian singer,” as Dr. Trusler describes 
him, A flute-player, with his whole 
soul in his music, stands behind, ac- 
companying the song. No doubt. the 
wide loose lips, and pug-nose, and im- 
becile expression given to the singer, 
were meant by Hogarth to express 
unmitigated contempt for the friv- 
olous being who was rewarded 
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with so much English gold. But 
the group surrounding him are not 
more dignified than the Italian. | 
The lady is leaning forward in her 
chair, in an attitude uncomfortably 
suspended between sitting and 
standing, oblivious of the chocolate 
which a grinning black is pressing 
upon her; and the faces of the three 
men—one asleep, one idioticall 

ecstatic, the third musing over his 
coffee, and not without a glance at 
the conversation of the lovers—are 
curiously real and original. One 
has a fan suspended to his wrist, an- 
other has come abroad with his hair 
carefully disposed in curl-papers ; 
so fearless of ridicule were the Mac- 
caroni of the age. And thus utter- 
most, vanity and frivolity accompany 
to the very edge of ruin the doomed 
souls who have elected their own 
pleasure as the highest rule of ex- 
igstence. The costumes are out of 
date, but not the lesson, although 
let us hope our worst scandals of 
the present time are not so shame- 
less. 

In the next picture of the series 
the tragedy has come to a climax. 
It is the well-worn scene of dis- 
covery. The lover leaping out of the 
open window, the wife on her knees, 
in that miserable penitence which 


attends the fact of being found out, 


but with the tragic circumstance 
that the husband has been stabbed, 
and is dying. Perhaps the most 
powerful point in this picture is, that 
both are carried beyond the reach 
of emotions expressible in looks; 
the man sinks (in an impossible at- 
titude, critics say—but that by the 
way) with the stupor of death upon 
him, beyond either rage or grief; 
the woman has fallen at his feet in 
a blank of horror and consternation 
which equally takes all feeling out 
of her face. Is it possible ?—can it 
be ?—the hapless wretch is crying. 
dumbly in her hideous awakening. 
Sin so common, all the attendant 
circumstances so ordinary and usual, 
so many reasons why it should re- 
main undiscovered for ever, why it 
should be excused, why the world 
should go on all the same with mas- 
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queraders and Italian singers, and 
one’s patches and curls becomingly 
arranged; and lo, in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, it has come 
to this! She has shrieked out in 
her sudden horror, and kneels be- 
fore him, not penitent, too much 
shocked and startled for any feel- 
ing, gazing up at him as he falls, to 
see if it is true. The guilty lover 
turns round to give one look as he 
escapes; the burly watch bursts in 
at the door. Such is the tragedy; 
three hapless souls, but an hour 
since, in the heyday of youth and 
self-indulgence, swept suddenly up 
in the fatal net of fate. 

The concluding scene has that 
postscriptal character which is com- 
mon te Hogarth’s works. The men 
have both perished off the face of 
the earth—the husband murdered, 
the lover executed; and the unhap- 
py creature who has stood between 
them, finding life intolerable, has 
just poisoned herself. We are done 
with them all, and we are glad of 
it. Their sorry tragedy is cleared 
away from the universe, and at the 
end comes in that strange consci- 
ousness of the unbreaking perpetual 
stream of life which makes every 
tragedy bearable. The miserable 
wife has returned to her father’s 
house in the City, where all this 
time existence has been running on 
in its old channel. Heaven and earth 
have passed away in the mean time; 
earthquakes, convulsions, whatever 
is most fit to represent the climaxes 
and catastrophes through which 
his child has passed, have happen- 
ed, and come to an end; but there 
stands the old father of the con- 
tract, unchanged, in the same coat 
and wig, and with the same soul, 
drawing her ring off her dead finger, 
lest it should be stolen; and there 
is the child, the little seed which 
has sprung into being amid alli 
these storms, stretching out, uncon- 
scious, to kiss her dead face. The 
play is over, but the old existence 
lasts and the new begins. 

Such is the last and most re- 
markable series of Hogarth’s works. 
The spectator has a doubt, when all 


is over, whether he has read the 
story, or seen it acted, or only 
looked at it on the walls of the 


National Gallery or within the* 


boards of a book—except, indeed, 
for the fact, most curious of 
tbat he has no sympathy with any 
of the characters in it—no desire to 
avert their fate, or yearning of pity 
over them. They fill him with won- 
der, or horror, or disgust, but with 
no fellow-feeling, or sense that they 
are creatures like himself. The 
highest aims of tragedy have been 
reached, and yet have been miss- 
ed, with the strangest mixture of 
weakness and power. He closes 
the volume with perhaps a long- 
drawn breath of interest, but no 
sigh of human emotion. It is that 
story of guilty love which has gone 
deep to the heart, how often! not- 
withstanding all remonstrances of 
morality. i is the same story 
which Francisca, weeping, told to 
Dante in the dim country of des- 
pair; and yet we look on grimly 
with horror or interest, but without 
a tear or a thrill of feeling. How 
is it? We have scarcely space 
enough to answer the question 
fully here. 

This is, however, the prevailing de- 
fect of these wonderful works, and 
one which for ever bars their en- 
trance into the highest rank. They 
are pitiless, emotionless, unimpas- 
sioned as the barest history; and 
yet passion, so called; is their pre- 
vailing topic, They are cold as the 
scenes of a spectacle, and yet it is 
life in its most tumultuous shapes 
which they represent. The cause 
is either a certain ungenial unbe- 
lief in emotion, such as may be ex- 
cused to a man familiar with the 
sight of cold-blooded vice; or it is 
because he who puts this stern les- 
son on record stands in the place 
of the Pharisee who gloats upon 


the sight, and is curious as to all its” 


details, even while he holds in his 
hand the savage stone which is to 
crush the offender—and not in that 
of the divine Spectator, who turns 
his sad countenance aside, over- 


whelmed by the wonder, the pity, 
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the misery of this lamentable life. 
It was given to Hogarth to pro- 
claim hoarsely, yet unmoved, that 
the wages of sin is death, the 
rimitive lesson; but not to quick- 
en the heart or stir the weeping 
blood of humanity with any tender- 
ness for the hapless creatures, with 
‘a lost heaven above, and hell and 
purgatory within them, who thus 
sinned and died. 

The intimation in the newspapers 
of the approaching publication of 
this new series contained one of Ho- 
garth’s savage covert sneers at the 
world which ventured to criticise 
and wonder at him. “ Particular care 
is taken,” he says, “that the whole 
shall not be liuble to any exception 
on account of indecency or tnele- 
gancy ; and that none of the charac- 
ters represented shall be personal.” 
Still more trenchant is the adver- 
tisement of the sale of the pictures, 
in which he conceals his rage against 
his ungracious audience by a snarl 
of pretended deference to their 
opinion. He was still smarting 
under the sense of contempt and 
neglect which the sale of his former 
pictures had naturally produced ; 
but it was no skilful way of con- 
ciliating the public to address them 
a8 follows :— ' 


‘““As according to the standard so 
righteously and so laudably established 
by picture-dealers, picture - cleaners, 
picture-frame-makers, and other con- 
noisseurs, the works of a painter are to 
be esteemed more or less valuable as 
they are more or less scarce, and as the 
living painter is most of all affected by 
the inferences resulting from this and 
other considerations equally candid and 
edifying, Mr. Hogarth, by way of pre- 
caution, not puff, begs leave to urge 
that probably this will be the last sale 
of pictures he may ever exhibit, be- 
cause of the difficulty of vending such 
anumber at once to any tolerable ad- 
vantage; and that the whole number he 
has already exhibited, of the historical 
or humorous kind, does not exceed 
fifty—of which the three sets called 
‘The Harlot’s Progress,’ ‘The Rake’s 
Progress,’ and that now to be sold, 
made twenty; so that whoever has a 
taste of his own to rely on, and is not 
too squeamish, and has courage enough 
to own it by daring to give them a place 


in a collection till Time, the supposed 
finisher, but real destroyer, of paintings, 
has rendered them fit for those more sa- 
cred repositories where schools, names, 
heads, masters, &c., attain their last 
stage of preferment, may from hence 
be convinced that multiplicity at least 
of his, Mr. Hogarth’s, pieces will be no 
diminution of their value.” 

The result was much what might 
have been anticipated from a pre- 
liminary struggle which had thus be- 
come personal between the painter 
and the world. The following nar- 
rative, however, throws a curious 
light upon the smallness of the 
circle to which picture-buying can 
have been possible in those days. 
We can scarcely imagine that any 
ameunt of petulance in words would 
have the effect of emptying Chris- 
tie’s saleroom, for instance, were 
the works of a well-known painter 
of the present time about to be offer- 
ed to the public. When the reader 
considers that Hogarth was in the 
full blaze of his fame, and that his 
prints were as good as an estate to 
him—prints taken from the very 
pictures in question; and that these - 
pictures are now among our national 
treasures, chief gems of our English 
collection; that they were the only 
remarkable productions then exist- 


-ing from the hand of an English 


painter, and are still unrivalled at 
the end of more than a century,— 
the following narrative of their 
sale, given by Mr, Lane, the pur- 
chaser, will be scarcely credible :— 


“The sale was to take place by a 
kind of auction, where every bidder 
was to write on a ticket the price he 
was disposed to give, with his name 
subscribed to it, These papers were to 
be received by Mr. Hogarth for the 
space of one month, and the highest 
bidder, at twelve o’clock on the last 
day of the month, was to be the pur- 
chaser. This strange mode of proceed- 
ing probably disobliged the public, and 
there seemed at that time to be a com- 
bination against Hogarth, who, per- 
haps, from the frequent and extraordi- 
nary approbation of his works, might 
have imbibed some degree of vanity, 
which the town in general. friends and 
foes, seemed resolved to mortify. If 
this was the case—and to me it was fully 
apparent—they fully effected their de- 
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sign; for on the 6th of June, 1750, 
which was to decide the fate of this 
capital work, when I arrived at the 
Golden Head, éxpecting, as was the case 
at the sale of ‘The Harlot’s Progress,’ 
to find his study full of noble and great 
personages, I only found Hogarth and 
his friend Dr, Parsons, Secretary to the 
Royal Society.. I had bid, £110. No 
one arrived; and, ten minutes before 
twelve, I told the artist I would make 
the pounds guineas. The clock struck, 
and Mr. Hogarth wished me joy of my 
purchase, hoping it was an agreeable 
one; I said, ‘ Perfectly so.’ Dr. Parsons 
was very much disturbed, and Hogarth 
very much disappointed, and truly with 
great reason. The former told me the 
painter had hurt himself by naming so 
early an hour forthe sale; and Hogarth, 
who overheard him, said, in a marked 
tone and manner, ‘Perhaps it may be 
so,’ I concurred in the same opinion, 
said he was poorly rewarded for his 
labour, and, if he chose, he might have 
till three o’clock to find a better bidder. 
Hogarth warmly accepted the offer, 
and Dr. Parsons proposed to make it 
public, I thought this unfair, and for- 
bade it. At one o’clock Hogarth 
said, ‘I shall trespass no longer on 
your generosity; you are the proprietor, 
and if you are pleased with the pur- 
chase, I am abundantly so with the 
naser.’ He then desired me to 
promise that I would not dispose of the 
paintings without informing him, nor 
permit any person to meddle with them 
under pretence of cleaning them, as he 
always desired to do that himself.” 


And all the time the world was 
showering wealth on Farinelli, as 
in our own day it went to see Tom 
Thumb, driving poor Haydon fran- 
tic. In the latter case, it is perhaps, 
let us say it with a sigh, compre- 
hensible; but Hogarth’s disappoint- 
ment is a proof that, though an 
artist may quarrel with the big 
world in general, he must not 
quarrel with a limited class in it, 
or that he must take the conse- 
quences, To-day, when the last 
new millionaire is ready to bid over 
my lord’s head to any amount, 
the consequences would no doubt 
be much less serious. 

Hogarth’s next work was the 
series of “ Industry and Idleness,” as 
exemplified in the history of Good- 
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child and Idle, two London ’pren. 
tices—a drama quite according to 
the taste of the time, in which the 
good lad has so perpetually the best 
of it, that the wonder is how the 
wicked ene should show a disinter- 
estedness and self-devotion so much 
above the well-rewarded 
ability of his comrade. “The 
thrifty citizens of London welcom- 
ed these works warmly, and hung 
them in publie and private places 
as guides and examples to. their 
children and dependants,”  sayg 
Cunningham, About the same 
time Hogarth produced a portrait 
of old Simon Fraser of Lovat, which, 
we are told, ‘was so popular” that 
it was impossible to supply im- 
pressions sufficiently fast to satisfy 
the eager demands of the public, 
Nothing can be more curious than 
the character of this portrait, the 
pawky, shrewd, humorous old face, 
which is the last that could pos- 
sibly be imagined to belong to an 
arch-rebel lying under sentence of 
death for his country. It is com- 
prehensible how the fancy of the 
public must have been caught: by 
the frightful contrast between those 
homely shrewd features and. the 
tragic place they held on Temple 
Bar in all the sublimity of death 
and patriotism and high treason. 

It is painful, however, to have 
stories to tell of our painter which 
are not pleasant stories, He went 
to France after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and no sooner had he 
erossed the Channel than the vulgar 
instincts of the irrepressible Eng- 
lishman seem to have burst forth 
in him without restraint. The fact 
is part of his character,—and yet it 
is always strange to discover under 
the hearty, joyous, cordial exterior 
which is traditionary to John Bull, 
that curious, cold, hard, emotion- 
less kernel which ig so often associ- 
ated with it—a heart entirely devoid 
of genial human. sympathy, and 
incapable of entering into, or even 
realising, the feelings of others. The 
same nature which made our painter 
calmly indifferent to the sufferings 
and calamities of his own heroes 
and heroines, made him loudly con- 
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temptuous of all external circum- 
stances to which he was unaccus- 
tomed. ‘He was displeased from 
the first with the people, the coun- 
try, the houses, and the fare, All 
he looked upon-he declared to be 
in bad taste. The houses, he said, 
were either gilt or befouled. He 
laughed when he saw a ragged boy ; 
and at the sight of silk stockings 
with holes in them he burst out 
into very imprudent language.” The 
result was, that he was summarily 
sent back, two guards accompany- 
ing him on board the English 
packet, who, “having insolently 
twirled him round and round on 
the deck, told him he might proceed 
on his voyage without molestation ;” 
a process which many a French 
guard and many an English travel- 
ler would have been but too glad 
to repeat since Hogarth’s day. He 
revenged himself by a design called 
“The Roast Beef of Old England,” 
and at a later period, by two ictures 
called respectively : England ” and 
“France,” and supposed to represent 
the eve of an invasion, in which 
frogs and soupe maigre on the 
one side, and riotous living on the 
other, are the chief features—quite 
conventional, and not perhaps such 
telling arguments to the present 
age as they were to Hogarth’s, . It 
would be difficult to go over in de- 
tail all his remaining works, The 
only late series with a moral mean-. 
ing is the one entitled ‘The Four 
Stages of Cruelty,” a subject too 
revolting to be discussed; and the 
two prints, called “ Beer Street” and 
“Gin Lane,” in the last of which 
occur two figures unsurpassed for 
ghastly tragedy, one of which, a 
half-naked woman, from whose help- 
Jess arms her child is falling, sits 
* unconscious, leering at the spectator 
with drunken imbecility; while the 
other, half man, half skeleton, in a 
stupor which is partly drink and 
partly death, sits on the stair below 
er, with glazed eyes and falling 
jaw, unable to raise the glass to his 
ghastly open mouth—figures which 
haunt the beholder like the visions 
of a nightmare. Among his other 
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er there is a burlesque of 
aul before Felix, “designed in 
the Duteh style,” of which Cunning- 
ham tells us that “nothing can 
surpass it for broad humour,” 
though disgust is the only teeling 
with which we find ourselves capa- 
ble of regarding it. He afterwards, 
as, We suppose, a kind of amende 
honorable, painted a serious ver- 
sion of the same subject, which is 
as heavy and turgid as heart could 
devise. After this, however, «our 
painter recovered himself. He pro- 
duced “ The March to Finchley,” full 
of fun and movement, and the varied 
scenes of the election, from which 
we have the clearest and most gra- 
phic notion of what politics were in 
those days, and how the business 
was managed which authority is 
only now trying seriously to bring 
within due control. Things have 
changed mightily in the mean time; 
and yet it is curious to note how 
little some things have changed. 

In the year 1753, when he had 
reached the mature age of fifty-six, 
Hogarth made his début in litera- 
ture. “What?” he says himself— 


“What? a book, and by Hogarth! then 
twenty. to ten 
All nes gained by his pencil he'll lose. by 


is pen, 
Porte it may he so—however, miss or 
He will publish—here goes; it is double 

or. quit.” 


The work was the ‘Analysis of 
Beauty,’ a book full of trenchant 
criticisms upon everybody who dif- 
feged with himself, and in which 
he set forth a theory which he had 
indicated some time before by a 
waving line drawn upon a palette 
in the foreground of his own por- 
trait; on this line was engraven 
the words, Line of beauty. “No 
Egyptian hieroglyphic ever amused 
more than it did for a time,” he 
says. “ Painters and sculptors came 
to me to know the meaning of it, 
being as much puzzled with it as 
other people.” We have no space 
left to enter into either the book 
or its theory, but it had upon 
Hogarth the almost fatal effect 
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which pen and ink seem to have 
upon those to whom pigments and 
pencils are the natural weapons 
—it drove him into public argu- 
mentation, abuse, and defence. Un- 
fortunately, as was the fashion of 
the time, personal questions of all 
kinds got mixed up in the discus- 
sion of principles. Passion grew 
warmer and warmer as it was ex- 
pressed; and the Englishman’s theo- 
retical contempt for the old masters, 
who were continually thrown in his 
teeth, grew to such a heat that it 
drove him to the most unequal and 
unlikely contest. A picture, by 
some supposed to be by Correggio, 
had been a short time before sold for 
£400 at a sale of pictures, and Ho- 
garth, with insane rivalry, offered to 
take up the same subject for the same 
price, thus putting himself directly 
In competition with his predecessor 
—a proceeding both foolish and un- 
dignified; especially foolish, consi- 
dering the subject, since he must 
have known that pathos was not 
his forte. It was “ Sigismunda weep- 
ing over the Heart of her Husband” 
that he undertook to paint ; and Cor- 
reggio, with all the weight of fame, 
stood by to be his judge. Failure 
must have been involved from the 
first in such a wager of battle. The 
painter was now sixty-two, aud gave 
signs, as he well might, of having 
failed a little from his height of 
force. The subject was utterly out 
of his way. His motive could be 
little more than one of those stings 
of rivalship and emulation which 
are naturally short-lived in an old 
man. He had attained most things 
that men desire. He was well off, 
famous, the founder of a national 
school of art; he acknowledges even 
the “partiality” with which the 
world had received his works. He 
was Sergeant-Painter to the King, 
the highest mark of official favour. 
But all these good things did not 
defend him from that sting of van- 
ity. The picture was a commission 
from Sir Richard (afterwards Lord) 
Grosvenor, who, “falling into the 
clutches of the dealers in old 
pictures,” as Hogarth expresses it, 


became after a while less enthusi- 
astic about it than could have been 
desired. The proud painter im- 
mediately rose In arms, and wrote 
a hasty letter, haughtily exonerating 
his patron from his bargain if he 
thought the price too great, and 
throwing in an allusion to ‘Mr, 
Hoare, the banker” as a threat at the 
end. Lord Grosvenor immediately 
replied with pardonabdle resentment, 
setting (on his side) the painter free 


to make “Sigismunda” over to Mr.’ 


Hoare, if he liked it. “TI really 
think the performance so striking 
and inimitable,” he adds, ironical- 
ly, “that the constantly having it 
before one’s eyes would be too 
often occasioning melancholy ideas 
to arise in one’s mind.” Another 
surly note from Hogarth closed the 
correspondence, but the picture was 
never withdrawn from the painter's 


studio. In his pride and resent- 


ment he forbade his widow, by his 
will, to sell it for less than £500, 
and we do not find that she was 
ever tempted to do so, It was 
sold only after her death, when no 
guardian of Hogarth’s. fame was 
left in the world. 

The critics, who had fallen upon 


his ‘ Analysis of Beauty’ as one man, ~ 


now threw themselves with equ 

or increased vigour on the unfortu- 
nate picture thus left upon ‘his 
hands. “A set of miscreants,” he 
says, “the expounders of the mys- 
teries of old pictures,” heaped ever 

kind of abuse on his “Sigismunda,” 
And dauntless and virulent as was 
the old man himself, he was old 
and worn with much labour, and 
his health was affected by his mor- 
tification. “However mean _ the 
vendor of poisons may be, the 
mineral is destructive,” he goes on. 
“To me its operation was trouble- 
some enough. Ill-nature spread so 
fast, that now was the time for every 
little dog in the profession to bark 
and revive the old spleen which 
appeared at the time of the ‘ Analy- 
sis.’ The anxiety that attends en- 
deavouring to recollect ideas long 
dormant, and the misfortunes which 
clung to this transaction, coming on 
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at a time when nature demands 
quiet, and something besides exer- 
cise to cheer it, added to my long 
sedentary life, brought on an illness 
which continued twelve months.” 
When he recovered from his illness, 
it was at a time when “ war abroad 
and contention at home engrossed 
every one’s mind. Prints were 
thrown into the background, and 
the stagnation rendered it neces- 
sary that I should do some timed 
thing to recover my lost time and 
stop a gap in my income.” Whether 
this picture of pecuniary need was 
true or not it is hard to say; but it 
is curious to see the old painter, who 
had always so strenuously set himself 
against the tide, whatever that tide 
might be, thus taking up the side 
of power and authority for once in 
his life. “This drew forth my 
print of ‘The Times,’ a subject which 
tended to the restoration of peace 
and humanity,” he proceeds. But 
it did anything but promote these 
objects in Hogarth’s own experi- 
ence. It roused against him the 


unrestrained tongue of Wilkes, who 


had been his friend. In all our 
painter’s pugilistic experience, he 
had never met such an antagonist 
before. Whether he had shared 
Wilkes’s political opinions before 
this encounter, we are not told— 
indeed, it is to be supposed that he 
was no politician, difficult though 
it must have been for such & 
man to keep out of the excite- 
ment of the prevailing contest, 
“Hogarth sacrificed private friend- 
ship at the altar of party mad- 
ness, and lent his aid to the 
Government,” we are told; and 
immediately the ‘North Briton’ 
brought out a furious article on 
“The King’s Sergeant-Painter, Wil- 
liam Hogarth.” Hogarth retaliated 
with a concentrated force still more 
crushing: nature and his craft had 
provided him with the necessary 
weapons, and his reply was a por- 
trait of Wilkes, so savagely like, so 
full of the fierce satire of truth, that 
the town was electrified. “My 
friends advised me,” says Hogarth, 
“to laugh at the nonsense of party- 
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wit—who would mind it? but. . 

I wished to return the compliment 
and turn it to some advantage.” 
The blow struck deeply, and called 
up Churchill, Wilkes’s henchman, 
in defence of his principal. Ho- 
garth struck again, but this time 
more feebly. “I had an old plate 
by me, with some parts ready sunk 
as the background, andadog. . . 
and so patched up a print of Master 
Churchill in the character of a bear, 
The pleasure and pecuniary advan- 
tage derived from these two en- 
gravings,” says the uncompromis- 
ing old warrior, with fine satisfac- 
tion, “together with occasionally 
riding on horseback, restored me to 
as much health as can be expected 
at my time of life.” 

But amid these storms life was 
beginning to wane, Though he 
bad. quarrelled and struggled all his 
life, we hear of no such direct per- 
sonal exchange of hostilities; and 
he was old, and the jar ran through 
him, body and soul. He produced 
but one notable work after these 
events—a work which we would 
gladly leave out of the record were 
it not too remarkable to be omitted. 
It is the print known by the name 
of “Credulity, Superstition, and 
Fanaticism,” and is evidently an 
attempt to throw all the brilliant 
searching light of art upon the ex- 
traordinary success which attended 
the preaching of Wesley and Whit- 
field. Hogarth was not conscious 
of his own curious connection with 
the reformers of his age. He did 
not know what a hoarse, vigorou 
unwilling pioneer his genius had 
been to their more spiritual labours. 
And with his usual sharp eye for 
the absurd, and intolerance of ex- 
aggeration, and want of sympathy 
with the feelings of others, he places 
before us a combination of religious 
madness which it is painful to look 
upon, and which it is still more 

ainful to quote as the last work of 

is life. Clear-sighted as he was, he 
had no more comprehension of the 
mission he himself had exercised 
than if he had been blind; nor 
is it probable that Wesley would 
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have owned or acknowledged the 
prophet’s work of Hogarth, The 
world had need enough of both; 
but until the generation was over 
and past, and God had written on 
its grave that moral which only 
posterity can read, who could tell 
that between these two warning 
voices there was any sympathy or 
parallel? Hogarth impales the so- 
called fanatics upon the end of 
his spear without merey, Probably 
there was even some truth of fact 
in his picture; but there is nothing 
of that higher truth which is beyond 
and above all mere reality. 

But even while he recorded, with 
vehemence so bitter, his strong un- 
alterable prejudices, and gave forth 
his hasty, ignorant, popular judg- 
ment with the promptitude and 
energy which had always distin- 
guished him, the life of the old 
painter was waning. He was old, 
though he had scarcely begun to 
feel it ; and the unkind assaults of 
his friends—for such both Wilkes 
and Churchill seem to have been 
—had jarred him through and 
through. He did as men do when 
they are sinking out of life’s com- 
mon capabilities, He took a house 
in retired Chiswick, among the 
trees and gardens ; he left off work, 
“amusing himself with making 
slight sketches and retouching his 
plates.” He went up and down to 
town now and then, and now re- 
covered, now lost strength, as that 
piteous process of dying demanded ; 
but “complained that he was no 
longer able to think with the readi- 
ness, and work with the elasticity 
of spirit” which had been habitual 
to him. It was apparently in this 
waning time that he made the notes, 
so full of vigour and passion and 
characteristic pugnacity, from which 
we have quoted so much. And yet, 
by moments, the self-disclosure fell 
into other strains. Sometimes he 
murmurs feebly, with the complain- 
ing of a child—of “one, till now 
rather my friend and flatterer, at- 
tacking me in so infamous and ma- 
lign a style.” Sometimes he rises 


into the formal yet half-deprecating 
self-assertion which was considered 
in that age to be the fit tone for a 
deathbed. ‘I can safely assert that 
I have invariably endeavoured to 
make those about me_ tolerably 
happy,” he says with tremulous 
dignity, and that strange eighteenth- 
century satisfaction in the con- 
templation of his own goodness, 
‘“‘ My greatest enemy cannot say J 
ever did an_ intentional injury; 
though, without ostentation, I could 
produce many instances of men that 
have been essentially benefited by 
me. What may follow,G d knows,” 
When October came with warnings 
of approaching winter, he went back 
to Leicester Fields to spend the 
darker season in town, but spent 
only one day there, his career being 
over. Hedied quite suddenly, over- 
taken all at once by the shadow 
which had been coming on so slowly 
and so long. He was sixty-seven, 
full of years and honours; and yet 
died worried and wearied and vexed 
with the contradictions of life. 

There is little to be said of him 
beyond what has been said. He 
was childless, and had no personal 
life to throw gleams of more human 
interest upon the story of his career. 
No man before or since has painted 
astory like him, or set forth a para- 
ble with such authentic force and 
boldness. Without any absolute 
horror of or indignation against 
vice, he traced ita course with a 
hand that never flinched from any 
detail, or hesitated at any catas- 
trophe, making it so plain to an age 
which needed teaching that he who 
ran might read, He was geni 
vehement, and warm in manners an 
temper; but his intellect was cold, 
and did its work without much as- 
sistance from the heart. Before his 
pictures the vulgar laugh, and the 
serious spectator holds his peace, 
gazing often with eyes awestricken 
at the wonderful unimpassioned 
tragedy. But never a tear comes 
at Hogarth’s call, Itis his sentence 
of everlasting expulsion from the 
highest heaven of heart. 
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A STORY OF EULENBURG.—PART II. 


Vis 


Tae beautiful Greek, Circassian, 
Hungarian, or whatever country wo- 
man she was, was more than punc- 
tual to the appointed hour. Indeed 
her impatience was suéeh that she 
arrived at my studio full ten min- 
utes before the clock struck ten. 
When she had thrown off her out- 
door wrappings, she ‘appeared be- 
fore me in précisely the same cos- 
tume as that in which I had seen 
her at Madame M——’s, the white 
lace scarf with the golden embroid- 
ery not being forgotten. I confess 
that I was a little relieved when I 
saw how she was dressed, for I was 
quite prepared for her appearance 
in a costume far more nearly ap- 
proaching ‘that of her marble like- 
ness at Eulenburg. She appeared 
to be rather silent and excited 
when she first arrived; but her 
face very soon recovered the calm 
coldness of its usual expression. 

Nothing could have done me more 
real good or braced my thoughts 
better than thus being compelled to 
work, and that at so extremely dif- 
ficult a subject. It was then that 
I first unconsciously began to learn 
the divine lesson that work itself is 
consolation ; and that, of all men, 
the artist—by which term I do not 
mean the painter only—has that 
consolation always within reach if 
he can only summon up just suffi- 
cient energy to lift his hand. As I 
endeavoured to reproduce the form 
and colour before me, my strength 
began gradually to return, and I 
began to do my best merely for the 
sake of doing it. The Princess de 
Paro was an excellent and unweary- 
ing sitter, so that considerable pro- 
gress was made even at the first 
sitting. 

The next day she sat to me 
again; and after that she came 
almost “daily until the picture was 
completed. I own that I was 


proud of the result when I showed 
it to her im its finished state ; and 
on looking back, I still think that 
my pridé was not unjustified. It 
was by far the best attempt I had 
yet made—indeed I doubt if I ever 
succeeded in making so entirely 
satisfactory @ portrait since. 

She looked at it lingeringly—I 
almost thought sadly, as if it were 
the picture of an old friend whom 
she had lately lost, or was about 
to lose, and would never see again. 
Her eyes even filled with tears. 
Then, without a single word of 
praise, she just thanked me, gave 
me some directions as to how the 
icture should be sent to her, and 

ft the room quietly. I was, how- 
ever, mofe than satisfied with her 
silence, holding as I did, and still 
do, with the prince in ‘Emilia Ga- 
lotti,’ that the artist is then most 
highly praised when, before his 
work, his praise is forgotten. \ It was 
then about mid-day, or a little past. 
By evening the picture had Sate 
carried away by one of madame’s 
servants, who at the same time left 
for me a sum of money, such as, I 
should imagine, had never been 
paid to any painter for a portrait 
even in art’s most royal days. In 
fact it was so exorbitant that I 
could not reconcile it with my 
conscience to take so mach without 
some protest, or at least without 
furnishing my patroness with some- 
thing like an equivalent. With 
this motive I went out the very 
next afternoon to see her on the 
subject. 

As this is a true story, and is 
therefore not subject to any of the 
artistie and critical rules by which | 
fiction ought always to be governed, 
I shall make no apology whatever 
for introducing into its proper place 
in my narrative a second chance 
meeting almost precisely similar to 
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that which occurred to me at Eulen- 
burg. It is only in narrating fiction 
that coincidences and repetitions 
are to be avoided if possible; in 
real life they happen every day, and 
are the most natural things in the 
world. In the Rue Rivoli, then, 
near the corner of the street—I for- 
get its name just now—that leads 
up to the Place Vendéme, I came 
face to face once more with Mrs. 
Dalton and her niece. 

This tme, however, they were 
not without escort; for they were 
accompaiied by a man of some few 
years older than myself, whom I at 
once set (iown as the engaged lover 
of Alice Fenwick. 

I would most willingly have 
avoided the party; and | would 
have done so, had not such a pro- 
ceedng been quite impossible, I 
had been thinking too much of 
Alice to see her until we were close 
together; and then I beheld in 
her face such a war of white and 
red that half the burden was lifted 
from my heart. 

Her annt met me with her usual 
kindness. 

“So you did not die of ennui at 
Eulenburg ?” she said. 

“It seems not; unless this is my 
ghost.” 

“T am not so sure that it is 
not,” she answered. “I certainly 
cannot compliment you on your 
healtiy appearance. I am. afraid 
people do not keep quite such reg- 
ular hours at Paris as at Kulen- 
burg ?” 

I had taken the hand of A'ice for 
an instant as her aunt spoke, and 
tried hard to imagine that I feit it 
tremble the least in the world in 
mine. 

“Let me introduce you,” said 
Mrs. Dalton; and she went through 
a form that was vainly supposed to 
oo me on friendly terms with Lord 

ynfield, as I will. call him here 
for convenience’ sake, 

“Do you remember,” she went 
on, “ your showing us over the 
museum at Eulenburg last May ? 
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Luxembourg—and, if you are ag 
idle as you were then——” 

If it had not been for the pre- 
sence of Lord Wynfield! But, as | 
it was, I answered—more coldly 
and stiffly, [ fear, than kind-hearted 
Mrs. Dalton ever in her life deserved 
to be answered by any one,— 

“T am afraid I am engaged just 
now.” 

“ Particularly ?” 

“Yes—I have to call on a new 
patron—or rather patroness—of 
mins.” This I was silly enough to 
add for the benefit of Alice. 

“Then I suppose we must not 
detain you,” said Mrs, Dalton, in a 
tone which was cold in its turn; 
but her coldness had the good 
effect of making me ashamed of 
my own. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Dalton, I should 
be only too happy to join you, but 
I really have business.” I racked 
my brain for a good excuse ; for, in 
truth, my real business was not of 
an immediately pressing nature, 
and Mrs. Dalton, good-natured as 
she was, by no means liked be- 
ing neglected—indeed she had 
always been far too kind to myself 
for me to run away from her on 
such an occasion as this without 
some more satisfactory excuse. 

“T have been painting the por- 
trait of a Princess de Paro,” I said; 
“ and——” 

“The Princess de Paro?” inter- 
rupted Lord Wynfield; “what! the 
mysterious Italian whom we heard 
so much about last night ?” 

“The same, no doubt; and I 
have an appointment to see her 
this morning; and——” 

“Then I think I can save you 
the trouble,” said Lord Wvynfield. 
“T met to-day Monsieur M—, 
the banker, you know, who seems 
to know more about her than any 
one else; and he told me that she 
left Paris yesterday evening, and 
that he himself saw her off.” 

“ Left Paris!” I exclaimed, in 
surpr'se. 

““ Monsieur M—— was surprised 


We are now on our way to the» himself. But she seems to be a 
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lady full of caprice, from what I 
have heard from him and others.” 

Mrs. Dalton shook her head. “T 
don’t like capricious people,” she 
said, sententiously. “I hope she 
paid you?” she added, turning to 
me. 

I gave her an outline of my story, 
suppressing, of course, any details 
that might throw suspicion upon 
the character or motives of Madame 
de Paro, which, pure as I believed 
them to be, night not, I felt, appear 
equally pure to everybody. 

“T am so glad!” Mrs, Dalton an- 
swered, “It was very clear that 
she did not want to. hear anything 
more of what she chose to give you. 
I am sure I congratulate you hearti- 
ly; and the more so, as you will 
now come with us to the Luxem- 
bourg.” 

I do not think that any one ever 
repented of having told a lie more 
than I then repented of not having 
told one. There was no help for it 
now, however; and so, having ex- 

ressed the pleasure that I ought to 

ve felt, but did not feel, as I best 
might, I turned and walked on with 
them. Lord Wynfield and Alice 
went in front, and I followed with 
the aunt. 

Now to walk behind with a 
middle-aged aunt, and to be com- 
pelled to wa'ch, silently and help- 
lessly, the open attentions paid to 
one’s mistress by a successful rival, 
may be ridiculous enough to those 
who watch the game, but to the 
unfortunate performer—well, I will 
only say that I do not think I ever 
had so much intense misery com- 
pressed into so relatively short a time 
as then; and, what made matters 
worse, I was expected, and almost 
bound, to talk pleasantly and to 
make myself agreeable the whole 
time. I was of a jealous nature in 
those days, and had not the happy 
faculty of losing a game with either 
fortitude or dignity. Nor was I a 
good hand at concealing what I felt; 
and I am conscious that I must have 
occasionally made my kind-hearted 
companions stare by my fits of 
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abstraction and by the things that 
I said, talking as I did @ tort et 
@ travers, If she thought that the 
paleness and loss of health that she 
had noticed in me arose from cognac 
or absinthe, as well as from late 
hours, I fear that, judging by my 
manner, she was not altogether 
without apparent ground for her 
error. Iam not about to give even 
an abridged version of our talk by 
the way, for the simple reason that 
I do not remember a single word of 
it; and I am glad that I do not, for 
my own credit’s sake. 

At last we reached the Luxem- 
bourg: I cannot say to my relief, 
for here, I thought, must matters 
necessarily become worse for me 
still. I, too, had before now taken 
advantage of a picture-gallery and 
an unsuspecting chaperone, so that 
I knew something of what m'ght 
take place on such occasions. Still 
my experience would be of some 
practical service to me—I would 
take care that the chaperone should 
not confine her attention, as before, 
to the school to which D’Ormiglione 
belonged, or that, at the least, I 
would supply her sins of omission. 
Of course the result would. only 
entail annoyance on the lovers with- 
out being of the smallest benefit to 
myself: but then jealousy is as un- 
reasoning as it is unreasonable, and 
as spiteful as it is weak. ; 

As it happened, this idea of mine 
was a pure piece of self-torment: 
for had I been in my proper senses, 
I should have seen that, so far as 
Miss Fenwick herself was concerned, 
I had every reason to be of good 
hope. She evidently had not the 
least intention that our party should 
be divided into couples, while, at 
the same time, she was as cold to me 
as women never are save towards 
those whom they either hate or—the 
reverse of hate. But of course I 
did not see this. I was not yet fully 
versed in that strange feminine lan- 
guage in which black means white, 
and cold means warm. I doubt, 
indeed, if any one ever does come to 
understand it where he himself is 
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concerned: and so, perhaps, I was 
not exceptionally blind after all. 
At last I reached that state in which, 
time and place being alike disre- 
garded, one feels driven, almost in 
spite of one’s self, to bring matters 
to a crisis, whatever may be the cost. 
While trying, therefore, to talk pic- 
tures with Sirs. Dalton, I set my 
brain to work to find or invent an 
opportunity for saying six words to 
her niece. 

Had I been utterly careless about 
the matter, nothing would have 
been easier: as it was, nothing 
could have seemed more difficult. 
At last, however, chance favoured 
me. Lord Wynfield happened to 
see some English friends of his, 
to whom he stopped to speak. 
Mrs. Dalton took advantage of the 
opportunity to sit down, and some- 
how or other—I do not exactl 
know how—I found myself abd 
ing with Alice out of earshot. She 
looked around, and, finding herself 
alone with me, was about to turn 
and rejoin her aunt. 

“Wait an instant,” I said; “look 
at that—— So it seems that you 
have forgotten Eulenburg? I must 
—_ to you now, Alice—I have 
that right, at least: and it will 
be some kindness if you will be 
open with me, and tell me at once 
that what you said then was a 
folly of which you have re- 
pented.” 

“T was wrong, then, and I have 
suffered for it,” she said quickly, 
and in a low voice. “I hoped you 
had forgotten.” 

“That I had forgotten! But the 
news was true, then; and nothing 
remains but to say good-bye at once. 
I thank you indeed for being so 
frank, and I would congratulate you 
if I could.” 

“Tf I could tell you all! But 
that cannot be. It would be wrong 
of me to say one word—more wrong 
even than Though it is hard 
that you should think of me——” 
The rest of what she said was in- 
audible. 

“T think nothing wrong of you; 
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I only think myself a fool—that is 
all.” 

Nor, when I think of it, was I so 
much out in my thought: only not 
in the way that I meant at the 
time. 

“Indeed you would forgive me, if 
you only knew! Do not be afraid 
that I shall forgive myself.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” I 
answered, half roughly, half coldly. 
I was beginning to add brutality to 
my folly. 

“Then-———” She stopped: tears 
were in her eyes and voice. Her 
unmistakable emotion restored me to 
my better self. “It is I who must 
be forgiven, Alice,” I said. So it 
is all over. Well, I must try to 
bear it as I can. I am not the 
first, | suppose, who has been waked 
like this from such a dream.” I was: 
going to say much more, but Lord 

ynfield had now left his friends, 
and was coming towards us with 
Mrs. Dalton. Alice busied herself 
with one of the pictures that 
hung nearest to where she stood, 
I, to give her time to recover 
her composure, left her, and went 
forward to meet our compan- 
ions. 

“ And now,” I somehow managed - 
to say, “I fear I must really leave 
you. I have spent with you all the 
time I had.” 

“ Will you not dine with us?” 

“T fear not. Indeed, perhaps I 
may not see you again while you are 
here.” 

“ Not see us again? Surely——” 

“T am afraid not. 1 forgot to tell 
you that this is my last day in Paris 
for the present—I have preparations 
to make—~” 

My old friend looked surprised and 
hurt. ; 

“T hope there is nothing wrong ?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Where are you going? 
To England?” 

“ No; to Eulenburg.” 

For about the first time within 
my recollection of her she seemed 
to see below the surface of things. 
Her eye rested for an instant on 
Miss Fenwick, whose face was still 
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turned away. Her voice softened 
as she said,— 

“Then, if you really must go— 
but I am so sorry—we shall see 
ou when we are back in town?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Of course we shall; but we 
shall hear of you before then.” 
The good lady held out her hand, 
which I took, formally touched 
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that of Alice, bowed to her future 
husband, and hurried off. I do 
not think that he suspected any- 
thing; and, as he had never seen 
me before, probably set down my 
behaviour to natural bearishness. 
But, in any case, he must have had 
plenty of reason for preferring my 
room to my company. 


Vil. 


And so my romance seemed to 
have come to a very decided end. 
Still, what else could I have ex- 
pected? I know what I should 
think were oue of my own daugh- 
ters to engage herself without my 
knowledge to a poor devil of an 
artist, with no prospects, living any- 
how in Paris, of whom no one knew 
much, and of whom I knew no- 
thing at all. I do not imagine that 
even my own old recollections 
would make me very soft-hearted 
in the matter. The risk of a broken 
heart is far safer to run than that of 
an unbappy marriage; and as for the 
feelings of the lover, even if I knew 
him to be a good fellow, I confess 
tat I would trample upon them 
without a shadow of compunction 
or remorse. 
from my sheepfold all such wolves 
as I used to be; and if a second 
Lord Wynfield seeks to enter, I will 
receive him, if not quite with open 
arms, yet with all respect and hearty 
goodwill. 

But “ Ht in Arcadié ego"—and 
so I went to bury myself once 
more in Eulenburg. 

For their part, the Fenwick party 
remained in Paris throughout the 
season, proceeded thence to Nice, or 
some such place, and were at Rome 
in time for Easter. One day, while 
there, it happened that Alice had 
been with some acquaintances to 
some one of the services which are 
especially attractive to foreign spec- 
tators. In the seat next to her was 
a lady, who, however, did not seem 
to have come, like most of those in 
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Therefore I warn off 


that part of the church, with the 
object of curiosity or amusement, 
for her whole demeanour was that 
of real devotion; and yet, at the 
same time, she seemed but little 
familiar with the form or nature of 
the functions at which she was as- 
sisting. What made Alice take par- 
ticular notice of her was her extreme 
but singular beauty, which was of 
a type belonging to no particular 
nation, for it was perfectly fair, and 
yet was certainly not of the north. 
The two remained in the same 
place until, the ceremony being over, 
they found themselves at the door 
of the church; and then, for the 
first time, their eyes met. Those 
of the stranger, although of a deep, 
soft colour, were bright and flash- 
ing, so that those of Alice fell before 
them. The latter felt, she knew 
not why, as though the other had 
sought to read her soul, and she 
was afraid. At the same time she 
heard a bearded and long-haired 
Frenchman say to a companion,— 

“ Tiens, Félia ! There is Madame 


de Paro,” 
The other looked at the stranger 


with grave attention. “No,” he an- 
swered, slowly, “that is not Madame 
de Paro, unless Madame de Paro 
has found a soul since she was in 
Paris.” 

“She would scarcely have found 
one there, ce cher Paris/ But it 
is her body at all events,” replied 
the first; and they went away. 

Alice remembered having heard 
of that singular person when in 
Paris, and also of her having been 

M 
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acquainted with Lewis Melvil; and 
so regretted not having observed 
her more closely. Her regret, how- 
ever, was short-lived; for the very 
same evening, at a large ball, she 
met the same lady again, dressed 
in her usual style of white and 
gold, with the Greek head-dress, 
and with the embroidered lace scarf 
upon her shoulder. 

Before long the two found them- 
selves side by side. 

“That was glorious music this 
morning,” said the Princess, ap- 
parently for the sake of saying 
someting, “We were neighbours 
there, were we not?” 

“TI remember seeing you there. 
I enjoyed the music extremely.” 

“T did not enjoy it at all,” re- 
plied Madame de Paro. “I enjoy 
the chirping of a sparrow better. It 
was glorious—but it was glorious 


ain.” 
~ You do not love music ?” asked 


Alice timidly, and, like most people 
who conversed with the Princess, 
not quite knowing what her com- 


panion meant. 

“Love it?” the latter asked, 
hesitatingly ; “well, 1 suppose I do, 
but I don’t know. I am always 
glad and relieved when it is over, 
and I know nothing about it. But 
pardon me,” she added, “am I 
right in thinking that you are 
Mademoiselle Fenwick ?—I thought 
so. Have you heard of Monsieur 
Melvil lately?” This she said sud- 
denly, with a slight rush of colour 
into the face that was usually so 
pale and undisturbed. 

Alice, in her turn, flushed with 
a far deeper crimson. “No,” she 
said. She again felt the glow Jof 
the sapphire eyes. 

“For I have a message for him,” 
replied the Princess) “Do you 
know where he is? Do you cor- 
respond with him ?” 

Alice felt as though the eyes 
were piercing into her heart ; but, 
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resolved to yield up none of its 
secrets, she met them boldly and 
calmly. ‘He is now, I believe, at 
Eulenburg,” she answered, quietly, 
“but we have no correspondence 
with him.” 

“Ah, at Eulenburg!” exclaimed 
Madame de Paro, with a touch of 
something triumphant in her voice, 
“Thanks. My dear girl, we must 
be friends,” she added, with a 
charming smile, from which all 
the old coldness seemed banished, 
“‘ Where are you living ? I will call 
upon you if I may.” 

‘“‘T shall be delighted,” answered 
Alice, although rather taken aback 
at the proposal; “and I am sure 
that papa——” 

“T have been introduced to Sir 
John already, so that is settled, and 
you will see me very soon. And 
now, good night—I always keep 
early hours.” 

She rose up from her chair rather 
suddenly, the result of which move- 
ment was, that the lace scarf which 
sie always wore over her left shoul- 
der slipped partly off. With a 
look of alarm she quickly pulled 
it up and replaced it in its usual 
folds; but not before Alice had 
seen that it concealed a long black 
stain, coloured like a fresh bruise, 
which disfigured her shoulder, her 
breast, and the upper part of her 
arm, all of which were otherwise of 
such marble whiteness. 

The manner and words of the 
Princess in mentioning Melvil had 
been such as to lead any one to 
suppose that there was some rela- 
tion between herself and him of a 
stronger kind than that of artist 
and patron, and so it seemed to 
Alice ; and yet the latter was puz- 
zled at it only, and not in the least 
really disturbed. No one, some- 
how, ever seemed to be jealous of 
the Princess de Paro, with all her 
beauty. 
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“ Alice,” said the Princess, as 
they were sitting together one 
morning, “you still have some- 
thing more than I.” 

“T do not know what it can be, 
thev.” She was still rather afraid 
of her new friend; but a week of 
frequent intercourse had given a 
pecu'iar form to her fear, and had 
mingled with it that feeling of trust 
which the weaker of two natures 
entertains towar«'s the st: onger. 

“Lok into your own heart and 
then into mine. You have life— 
that I have also: you love bi 

“ Princess!” 

“Ts it notso? That also I have 
obtained; but there is one gift 
which) is not mine even yset-—the 
gift of being loved.” 

Alice was silent. She had not 
the least desire to receive these 
strange confidences. 

“Do you think I cannot see it 
in his eyes—hear it in his voice? 
He, too, flies from the summer to 
your presence, and loves it only 
through you. No; to live and to 
love is not the whole of earthly 
happiness. What is beauty if it 
is not loved, and love if it is not’ 
returned? And this gift I have yet 
to obtain.” 

“But y 

“Teach me, Alice,” continued 
the Princess, drawing the young 
girl still more closely towards her 
—‘“teach me the secret of becom- 
ing loved.” 

Alic: looked at her with all her 
eyes. “Surely it is not for me to 
teach that to you, so beautiful, so 
clever, so amiable; surely you have 
only to wish it, and you will be 
loved.” 

“Tt needs a wish, then? I had 
hoped that love made love. But 
so be it. You have taught me 
what I asked, and I am resolved 
to |1ow the whole. Before long I 
too will be loved, even as you are 
loved by him—by His name, 


dear child?” she asked, with a 
smile: “these English names—— 

Alice was alternately red and 
pale. “His name?” she asked 
tremblingly. 

“Is it then so difficult to name 
him who loves one?” asked the 
Princess; “surely not! I should 
have thought he would be named 
with pride, whoever he might be.” 
She spoke as though she meant to 
be obeyed. 

“Do you mean—Lewis Melvil ?” 
said Alice, with an effort. 

“Lewis Melvil!” exclaimed Ma- 
dame de Paro, no longer with a 
smile. “ Are you dreaming, child?” 

Poor Alice was ready to sink 
under the earth for confusion and 
shame. She had indeed been 
dreaming; but she had talked in 
her sleep, and the secret of her 
dream wis no longer her own. 

Madame de Paro shrank from her 
side. “So it is he whom you love, 
and not Lord Wynfield ?—I have 
the name now,” she seid. 

Alice did not answer, but only 
looked down upon the floor in a 
state of distress that was pitiable. 

“And so this is the happiness 
of love!” the Princess continued. 
“You love him, and you mary an- 
other.” 

“Pray do not ask me any more,” 
said Alice, “I did not mean, in- 
deed ‘. 

“What did you not mean? And 
does he love you also, this Lewis 
Melvil?” 

“T hope not now.” 

“ And you shall have your hope 
—that I promise you. Ave you sure 
he loves you? Has he told you so? 
But I forget—I thought that was 
all over.” The last few words she 
seemed to speak to herself. 

“Why do you not marry him, 
then?” she asked again. “ Tell 
me—do not be afraid,” she sai, 
more kindly. “I am not angry-—— 
why should I be? Are we not 
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friends? Only I cannot see what 
should stand in the way of love.” 
And so she petted and caressed, and 
talked softly to her, until Alice, 
little by little, really felt a need to 
pour her confidence into such ap- 
parently sympathising ears. 

“JT must marry Lord Wynfield,” 
she said. “It is to obey and to 
save my father.” 

And then, by degrees, she told 
her story, which, to those who are 
versed in the literature of fiction, 
will seem as commonplace as a story 
can be. Whether it is equally com- 
monplace in real life I do not pre- 
tend to know, nor—as I am not 
writing fiction—is it my place to 
care. 

But in order that I may, for the 
sake of those who have a proper 
horror of the commonplace, make 
the story as short as possible, I 
will tell it in my own words. It 
came to this, that Alice had taken 
it into her head to fall in love with 
a penniless painter, and had listen- 
ed to him when he told her of his 
love, without thinking any harm; 
nor, of all men in the world, ought 
I to blame her for it. But the 
game pure and strong heart which 
had led her in this matter to act 
naturally, and, speaking after the 
manner of men, imprudently, made 
her also, in spite of everything, a 
good, affectionate, and obedient 
daughter. Her father came to see 
ruin staring him in the face, and 
worse than ruin; and I sincerely 
hope that no one, even among the 
most romantically disposed of my 
readers, will seriously maintain that 
a daughter is not justified in giving 
up a lover in order to save her fa- 
ther from disgrace, and both him 
and many of her family from cer- 
tain poverty and probable want. 
And that was the manner of the en- 
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ne of Alice Fenwick to Lord 
ynfield, who, by the way, was by 
no means a bad fellow. He was 
qualified in every way to fill re- 
spectably all the respectable sit- 
uations of life, including the rich 
peerage to which he was heir, and 
which would be more than able, 
by its alliance, not only to save the 
house of Fenwick from downfall, 
but to raise it higher than ever, 
After all, the sacrifice of her love 
by a woman is at least as noble as 
making sacrifices to it, and has the 
advantage, besides, of being neceg- 
sarily unselfish, I hope, therefore, 
that my defence of Alice Fenwick 
will prove satisfactory. If not, I 
cannot say that my own admiration 
for her will fall even by the shadow 
of a shade; and if I am satisfied, 
that, under the. circumstances, [ 
hold to be fully sufficient. 

But, I must admit, the opinion of 
Madame de Paro was entirely dif- 
ferent. She did not say so, how- 
ever ; she only said,— 

“You are a good and brave girl, 
Do not vex yourself about Melvil; 
he shall not suffer—he shall love 
you no more,” 

She spoke as though she really 
possessed the power of controlling 
the feelings of others. But this 
was by no means what Alice de- 
sired. She might be something of 
a heroine, but she was, after all, a 
woman: and how, then, could she 
bear to lose the love of him whom 
she loved, even though her loss 
would render him resigned to lose 
her, and happy, perhaps, in spite ot 
her marriage with a rival? I do 
not call this feeling jealousy. It is 
too natural and too pure; or, if it 
must be called so, it’ only proves 
that even the worst of feelings has 
its good side, even as the best has 
its bad. 


Ix. 


It was very soon after the date 
of this conversation that I, seated 
once more in my old room at 


Eulenburg, received the following 
note :— 
_ “The Princess de Paro begs to 
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remind Herr Melvil of his promise 
that he would paint a second por- 
trait of her. She will be at Eulen- 
burg within a week of his receiving 
this.” 

And it was not many days! after- 
wards that I received this also :— 

“The Princess de Paro is arrived, 
and will be glad to see Herr Mel- 
vil at any hour to-morrow between 
eleven and two.” 

It is impossible to be always at 
the same pitch of moral depression : 
and even to me, heart-wounded as 
I really was, Eulenburg was not the 
same place as Paris—that is to say, 
I missed my friends, and the pleas- 
ures that would have given me at 
least distraction, if they failed to 
afford me genuine amusement or 
interest. 

Doctor Mohnkopf, excellent old 

entleman as he was, was not 

élix Laurent—not to speak of 
other things; and so I was really 
glad of the appearance of my mys- 
terious Princess once more upon 
the scene of my ennui. I was with 
her very soon after eleven. 

But was this the Princess de 
Paro whom I saw? Was this the 
cold-eyed lady of the Marble Mines 
—the cloud of snow and gold that 
Félix had sketched for me ? 

Let me describe her now if I 
ean. Formerly I excused myself, 
and with good reason, for not hav- 
ing succeeded in setting before my 
reader the picture of a living wo- 
man. Now, however, if I fail to 
do so, the fault is wholly mine. 

She was the same, and yet not 
the same. The wonderful form 
was unchanged; but she was no 
longer only a sculptor’s model. She 
was now rather for the painter. 
And I had to paint her who would 
have been Titian's triumph or de- 
spair! The thing was then as far 
out of the reach of my colours as it 
is now out of the reach of my words. 
Imagine Aphrodite just risen from 
the sea, Papha bursting into life at 
the prayer of Pygmalion, Hera after 
borrowing the cestus, Helen—Bah ! 
It is not to describe a woman, this 


wandering back to hackneyed types. 
And yet these are the best examples, 
too, were they not so worn as to 
convey no longer any definite and 
living idea, 

I .will try again, in another way. 
When, being then quite a child, I 
first read ‘The Abbot’ of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott—whether it was the re- 
sult of the suggestive power of the 
author, or of my own imagination, 
or of a mixture of both, I know not 
—I evolved a Mary Stewart, whose 
image has never been affected by 
anything that I have subsequently 
read or learned about her. I always 
pictured her, and I picture her still, 
not as a woman merely, but as my 
representative woman, in all her 
strength and weakness, in all her 
largeness and littleness: and I gave 
her a physique in accordance with 
my idea. Whatever she may have 
been historically, to me she is tall 
and full of figure, with lopg limbs 
and strong, and yet as tender and 
delicate as those of a young girl; 
full of the strength of health, into 
which no idea of coarseness or gross- 
ness enters, and with flesh which, 
though round and firm, would shrink 
and bruise at the slightest touch 
that is not of love. Her white 
skin, pale everywhere, and rather 
like satin than like velvet in tex- 
ture, suggests, like the “ Andalouse 
au sein bruni,” the hues of au- 
tumn rather than of the spring 
or summer: but her mouth is of 
the noon of summer and her eyes 
of the morning of spring—that is 
to say, express richness of passion 
and brightness of mind. She is 
one in whom Rizzio, the delicate 
southern poet, and Bothwell, the 
rough northern soldier, alike find 
their ideal of womanhood; in whom 
I—to be egotistic—first found mine, 
child as I was, and for whose sake 
I regretted that I had not been the 
George Douglas, who, having loved 
her from a distance, came to die at 
last under the rain of her tears. 
And now I saw her before me, and 
did not fall down before her feet. 

It was certainly not because I 
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was of a cold nature, for coldness 
on such occasions has never been 
one of my qualities: it was not that 
I had outlived my romance, for I 
was not more than five-and-twenty, 
and was most romantically in love ; 
and among men love for one woman 
by no means lessens the power of 
the beauty of others. And yet, even 
as I had formerly looked on her as 
I should have looked on a statue, 
so I now regarded her as if she had 
been a beautiful picture, which one 
loves with the mind only. Even 
her voice, which had acquired a 
warm softness of tone in addition 
to its pure clearness—and, worker 
in form and colour as I am, it is by 
the voice that I am ever most at- 
tracted or repelled—did no more 
than charm my actual bodily ears. 
I felt positively angry with myself 
for my unaccountable coldness; and 
all the more angry because even 
then I was unable to account for it 
on the ground of my love for Alice 
Fenwick. 

It was certainly a very different 
thing from what it had been in 
Paris to endeavour to reproduce 
her now upon canvas. The fact 
that the likeness had to be the same 
in form only added to the difficulty : 
it was like trying to fill old bottles 
with new wine. It is superfluous 
for me to say that I failed com- 
pletely and ignominiously; nor 
could any one have been more con- 
— that I had failed than my- 
self. 

But she seemed to perceive other 
reasons for my having been unsuc- 
cessful than those which I have 
mentioned. 

“T am not surprised,” she said, 
“though I own I am disappointed. 
By the way,” she asked suddenly, 
putting one of those abrupt and odd 
questions of hers, to which, however, 
I had by this time nearly grown 
accustomed, “‘ What do you suppose 
was the origin of painting? ” 

“That is rather a wide historical 
inquiry, is it not, Madame?” 

“Ts there not some legend——” 

“Qh, you mean the story of the 


lady who traced her lover's shadow 
on the wall with a lump of char- 
coal, and wrote under it, I suppose, 
amor pinxit ?” 

“That is what I mean. And I 
imagine that that portrait, at least, 
was no failure.” 

“T have no doubt it served its 
purpose.” 

“And that is more than yours 
does.” 

“T am most sorry-——’ 

“Oh, it is of no real consequence, 
I hold you to your promise, and 
you will try again,” 

“And fail again. You are be- 
yond my skill, Madame.” 

“ At present I may be; but not 
next time. Next time you will not 
only not fail but succeed admir- 
ably. ” 

“Then, in that case, by next 
time I shall have become the 
greatest portrait-painter since the 
world began.” 

“You will be the equal of the 
girl who traced the shadow.” 

“T confess, Madame, that, fail as 
I may, my ambition would not be 
quite content with that.” 

“Your ambition could find no 
loftier object. Only wait. Both 
of us have many things to learn,” 

I imagine that I do but plead 
guilty to an incapacity common to 
all writers who have ever attempt- 
ed to report a conversation when 
I apologise for having tried to re- 
port that of Madame de Paro by 
such a tame, spiritless collection of 
common words as this, It was not 
with words that she talked now, 
but with eyes that did far more 
than speak, with slight but eager 
movements, and with flashes of 
colour, which made what she actu- 
ally said of far less consequence 
than how she said it. I have 
therefore abstained from quoting 
one of her spoken words that did 
not seem to me to be in itself of 
special significance; and I have, 
at the same time, taken care not 
to supply any defect on the part 
of my memory by any effort on 
that of my imagination. I am 
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only sorry, once more, that Iam so 
poor a word-painter; but I doubt if, 
in this case, the greatest poet could 
really do more than I have done. 

A day or two passed without my 
seeing anything more of my Prin- 
cess, though I certainly heard 
enough about her. She was not a 
person to remain many days even 
in Paris without becoming the 
topic of general conversation and 
curiosity ; and, @ fortiori, it did not 
take many hours to produce the 
same result in a place like Eulen- 
burg. She kept herself very close, 
however, and was seen but very 
little abroad or in people’s houses, 
although she had excellent intro- 
ductions. One of the peculiarities 
about her was the manner in which 
@ person who was really so un- 
known as she, seemed to be accept- 
ed everywhere by the best society. 
But though I heard plenty of ad- 
miration expressed for her beauty, 
I doubt if here, any more than in 
Paris, any of her own sex had the 
least cause to be jealous about it 
for a moment: and I do not think 
that the most romantic of art- 
students would for her sake have 
deserted his easel, or have been 
tempted by the prospect of her 
society, to lose a single morning of 
sunshine. It seemed that she 
spoke the literal truth when she 
said that Alice Fenwick, whose 
beauty was not to be compared 
with hers, had something or other 
in her nature which was wanting to 
that of the Princess de Paro. 

But something far more interest- 
ing to myself than even the visit of 
the Princess put all other matters 
out of my head completely for the 
time. It was the following piece 
of news which I happened to see in 
an English newspaper :— 

“We learn from Rome of the 
serious illness of Lord Wynfield, 
eldest son of the Earl of The 
state of the noble Lord is such as to 
cause considerable anxiety to his 
medical attendants, and, though not 
dangerous, is, we are sorry to learn, 
eminently critical.” 
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But what, it may be asked, was 
this to me? Even if Lord Wyn- 
field should die, not the faintest 
real difference would be brought 
about in my own circumstances. I 
should still be as far off as ever 
from attaining the desire of my 
soul, I was neither his heir nor his 
next brother; and, without being 
one or the other, his death could no 
longer improve my position with 
regard to Alice: nor, indeed, hav- 
ing now been regularly rejected, 
upon what I could not but think 
worldly grounds, was I very likely 
to renew the struggle, even were 
the field ever again really and prac- 
tically open to my attempt. Still, 
however, as may easily be imagin- 
ed, the news was by no means un- 
grateful to me. Hope in such 
cases can scarcely be said to have 
given its very last gasp until the 
church-door has closed upon the 
very last of the returning brides- 
maids; and this was now not likely 
to take place for some time. I do 
not accuse myself of going the 
length of consciously wishing the 
death of Lord Wynfield, but I 
should not like to have to analyse 
my unconscious wishes too closely. 

As may be supposed, I perpetu- 
ally looked in the English papers 
in order to learn whatever particu- 
lars they might give as to the con- 
dition of Lord Wynfield from time 
to time; but of this I learned no- 
thing more. I did not even know 
whether he was still in Rome, and 
I had no acquaintance there from 
whom*I could inquire. At last, 
however, in the ‘Times,’ I saw 
something that was news indeed, 
although it affected Lord Wynfield 
but indirectly. 

The piece of news was this, that 
Sir John Fenwick, to whtom I had 
always looked up with awe and 
wonder as a typical pillar of com- 
mercial magnificence and stability, 
had fallen down from his place and 
had—apparently, for his character 
was thoroughly cleared afterwards 
—turned out to be nothing more 
than a very ordinary, though for so 
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long a very successful, rogue. Lord 
Wynfield, I believe, knew of the 
imminence of the downfall, which, 
had he kept his health, he would 
have been able to avert; but the 
seeming roguery was as new to him 
as it was to the rest of the world. 


x 


Now it was that the Princess be- 
gan in truth to try the effect of her 
undoubted beauty, and strive to 
bring entirely to her feet him who 
had been carried from before those 
of her likeness, the lost statue, by 
Alice Fenwick; and at the same 
time, although he was her princi- 
pal quarry, she did not seem to be 
unwilling to collect all that she 
could under her power. And yet 
in every case, and not only in that 
of Lewis Melvil, she still met with 
uniform failure ; and this although 
all were unanimous in declaring 
her to be the most beautiful and 
spirituelle of women, so that to have 
had even the reputation of having an 
affair with her would in itself have 
been a distinction. As she had 
herself as much as said to Alice, 
there was still something incom- 
plete about her that seemed to 
divide her from the world. 

That she herself was aware of 
this would seem to be the case, 
from the train of thought in which 
she indulged when sitting at the 
open window of her house in the 
suburbs of Eulenburg one fine 
autumn morning. I believe that I 
have already formally announced 
to the reader that I do not hold 
myself bound to account in every 
case for the manner in which I 
chvose to be acquainted with all 
the details of this history. If he 
has forgotten it, I now announce it 
once more. 

“ And so it is not true, as I sup- 
posed, and as men choose to fancy 
and pretend, that still the fairest 
needs must rule the world; since to 
be loved one must be more than 
fair, and even love and beauty buy 
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No sooner had I learned this 
news than, acting on the best 
impulse that ever man had, I wrote 
at once to my friend Mrs. Dalton, 
enclosing at the same time a letter 
to her niece. 


not love, for there is none with 
beauty like to mine, nor is there 
one who loves as well as I — and 
yet I am not loved. 

“Thus mine is not the life that 
I would learn. I have learned 
nothing but the pain of life—pain- 
ful with all its sweetness. 1 did 
not desire to live that I might pour 
forth all and receive nothing. t 
is for the things of art—for statues, 
pictures; not for me, a living, lov- 
Ing woman, 

“IT am no marble, content to give 
its beauty and its grace without a 
word of thanks: I am no picture, 
absorbing all the glory of the light 
only to shed it in a greater glory of 
red and gold and blue: I am no 
violet, that blossoms and is sweet, 
although _no eye  beholds and 
blesses it: I am no rose, whose life 
is all fulfilled when it is plucked, 
robbed of its spirit, and then 
thrown aside. Shall, then, my 
body be no better prized — my 
eyes draw in no part of the world’s 
beauty for my own pleasure? 
Shall my heart be warm, and my 
soul's glory great, without reward ? 
Should hunger be made full and 
thirst be quenched, yet love kept 
dry and empty ? 

“My last wish shall not be made 
in vain. When the time comes I 
will desire no more such poor half 
gifis as those I have obtained. 
For still one wish is left to me to 
use—and by that last, I will not 
live in vain. 

“But that my last may not, like 
those, be wasted, I will test once 
more my own strength and my 
beauty’s power; and then, if that 
should fail, then I will use my 
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third, last wish—for I must needs 
be loved.” . 

Truly any one who looked on 
her in her reverie would have won- 
dered that she should need any 
ift for conquest other than the 
life and beauty and heart full of 
love that she had already. That 
she herself was fully convinced 
that, in one way or another, she 
could not fail, might be read in the 
expression of consciously expected 
triumph to which her first look of 
weariness had now given way. Cer- 
tainly Alice Fenwick had plenty 
of reasons to fear for the heart and 
faith of her lover, if she valued 
them still. 

Just as the Princess had reached 
this point, Lewis Melvil himself 
passed by, and looking up, saw her 
as she sat framed, as it were, with 
the late roses that still climbed 
and blossomed round the window, 
and hung down over her golden 
head. An actual blush came over 
her face, and her eyes deepened 
and brightened as their looks met. 
By a sign sae invited him to enter. 

This time she did not mention 
the portrait ; an omission at which 
he was not a little religved, In- 
deed her whole conversation was 
of an altogether different tone from 
that which was habitual to it. It 
corresponded with her manner, 
which, for her, was strangely soft 
and tender—it was almost caress- 
ing. There is a well-known picture 
of Titian which on many grounds 
I consider a masterpiece, and which 
is own sister to the poem of Shake- 
speare called ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ 
Read in connection with the poem, 
which is an easy thing to do, it ex- 
presses the moment of the disdainful 
smile that a second time strikes the 
“poor queen of love, in her own 
law forlorn.” I pride myself upon 
a special comprehension of the idea 
of it, and with some reason; hav- 
ing known, as I have known, one 
who could be blind and deaf to the 
Princess de Paro. The idea that 
any mere mortal should impassively 
Withstand and reject the love of the 


queen of love herself may in itself 
seem monstrous, unless he were 
fortified by some such celestial vi- 
sion as comforted St. Anthony in 
his struggles; but to me it has a 
peculiar significance. Even Venus 
herself, according to orthodox my- 
thology, needed something besides 
her own beauty and her own love 
to make her triumph sure. She 
also needs a magic girdle; and as 
yet the Princess de Paro had not 
donned that final resource of hers 
which she had seemed to claim in 
her reverie. ‘ 

I hope that I have not by any 
chance suggested, by my allusion 
either to Titian or to Shakespeare, 
any return on the part of my princess 
of the nineteenth century to the Ar- 
cadian or Phoenician style of love- 
making. If I have done so, I have 
done her much wrong. The old story 
was reproduced by her in no grosser 
form than old stories are daily being 
reproduced among us every day in 
the simple forms and colours that 
eyes and voices and changes of tone 
and complexion afford. But then 
it is just these simple forms and 
colours that are most dangerous, 
In these modern times, and m 
Western nations, sentiment is not 
so much the herald as the very 
mother of passion. 

As I wish to leave as strong an 
impression as I am able to give in 
a very few words of the influence 
to which Lewis Melvil ought, upon 
every consideration of probability 
to have been subjected by her, and 
to which she, for her part, did her 
very best to subject him, I shall 
not make any attempt to give the 
words of any of the conversa- 
tions to which these remarks of 
mine refer. It is almost invariabl 
the case that the words whic 
mean most to the ear when spoken 
convey least to the mind when 
written ; for an actual word, when 
it means most, is itself always the 
least part of itself. Excepting in 
logical discussion, when words are 
used to represent purely intellectual 
ideas, and have no more life in them 
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than algebraic symbols, people really 
speak, not with words, but with 
tones, looks, and gestures, which 
cannot be represented by the let- 
ters of the alphabet. Save in order 
to elucidate their story or to deve- 
lop a character, I am not sure that 
novelists and narrators would not 
do wisely, on the whole, if they 
were to abstain from reporting the 
words of conversation altogether ; 
if they were to describe their effect 
merely, and not, by extracting from 
them the dead part, only succeed 
in giving their readers either a false 
idea or else no idéa at all. It re- 
quires a certain amount of special 
genius and a special kind of cul- 
tivation on the part of a reader to 
understand talk on paper, as any 
one who has only read a play of 
Shakespeare finds out with sur- 
prise if he ever has the rare good 
fortune to hear it put into life by 
a competent actor. 

For my own part, the only condi- 
tions upon which I would, save in 
order to comply with the necessary 
demands of narration, and with a 
view to the direct explanation of 
facts and motives, set forth any 
words purporting to be those of the 
Princess de Paro, would be, that I 
might be at liberty to throw them 
into a professedly poetic form, so as 
to idealize them far more than is 
ever allowable in prose; and that 
then they should not be read pri- 
vately, but declaimed on a public 
stage by an actress such as I have 
seen in imagination only. Still bet- 
ter would it be, perhaps, if they 
could be given in musical recita- 
tive by some quasi-contralto voice, 
such a8 I have actually heard, and 
hope again to hear, to the accompa- 
niment, now of some full-chorded 
harmony of Spohr, and now, I think, 
of some overflowing melody of the 
gran maestro who died last year. 
Then I should wish that while the 
audience listened in perfect silence 
and in perfect repose—for which 
reason the performance should not 
take place in any theatre with which 
I am acquainted—the other senses 
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should be gratified also; among 
other things there should be a 
fug tive and vague perfume of mix- 
ed flowers, among which the daphne 
should hold a prominent place. And 
yet the scene should not take place 
at night, under a flare of artificial 
light and heat. There must be no 
roof over our heads to interpose be- 
tween the music of sounds and per- 
fumes and the sun and blue sky, 
The birds and bees and all natural 
sounds that seem to mingle with 
rather than disturb all other music 
should have full permission to form 
a churus ad libitum ; and in the 
distance should be just audible the 
faint plash of a calm sea. [ have 
it—the theatre of the Acropolis 
must be restored—and then I will 
see what I can do. 

Meanwhile I will only ask my 
reader to imagine as much as he 
possibly can, and then to believe 
that Lewis Melvil remained still 
unmoved. At last Madame de Paro 
must have thought that she -had suf- 
ficiently put her unailed beauty to 
the test, and that it was time to form 
that third and last wish by which 
the young artist was to be made hers 
wholly agd for ever. Up to this 
moment, although she had seemed 
perfectly unrestrained outwardly 
her whole soul had been on the 
strain ; but now she allowed her- 
self to relax. She could not nerve 
herself to a full effort of what is 
called “ will”—or, as I should pre- 
fer to term it, the free indulgence 
of a single unmixed impulse—all 
at once, and without some prepara- 
tion. She needed to change her 
attitude and gather herself together 
before she sprang. Her heart be- 
came filled with anxious fear, the 
glowing light died from her face, 
and her eyes fell. She felt languid 
and weak, and an intense longing 
came upon her to reverse the posi- 
tion which she intended to brin 
about, and instead of bringing Melvi 
to her feet by an effort of strength, 
to sink down in utter helplessness 
at his. As for Melvil himself, little 
did he think that these signs of 
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weakness were only intended to 
herald his own captivity. Presently 
she began to raise her eyes through 
the arch of roses to the blue sky. 
Eternal mingling of poetry and 
prose! The very words were on 
the lips of her heart when a tap 
was heard at the door, and there 
appeared the squat figure and ex- 
pressionless face of the curator of 
the museum, Doctor Mohnkopf. 
He had become acquainted with 
Madame de Paro during her stay at 
Eulenburg, but not well; and nei- 
ther did she find any pleasure in his 
society nor he in hers. Indeed: he 
infinitely preferred marble to flesh 
and blood, and would have gladly 
sacrificed a thousand Princesses de 
Paro, or of anywhere else, if by so 
doing he stood a chance of recover- 
ing the missing statue. The Her- 
cyna was unique; but there were 
plenty of women in the world—and 
all,as he used to think, turned out 
after much the same pattern, so that 
a few hundreds more or less would 
make no difference. Holding these 


opinions, it may be supposed that 


he was not very popular with the 
sex which he thus professed to de- 
spise. 

“ Guten Morgen, gndd’ge Frau,” 
he said to the lady, who looked at 
him as though she knew how to 
hate as well as to love; “it is right 
beautiful weather, and good for the 
harvest. A letter came to the mu- 
seum yesterday directed to Herr 
Melvil—in passing, I stopped at 
his house to deliver it. There I 
heard that he had been seen come 
in here, so I brought it in, as it 
was marked ‘Immediate.’ Excuse 
me, gndd’ge Frau,” and he handed 
me the letter. 

She bowed to the curator not 
over-politely. 

“May I open it?” asked Melvil. 
“Tt is marked ‘Immediate,’ and I 
recognise the hand.” His heart 
beat as he spoke, for it was from 
Mrs. Daltor. 

“Certainly,” answered the Prin- 
cess, 

Without even remembering to 
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thank the Herr Doctor for his good- 
nature—who, after trying clumsily 
to say a few civil things to the 
Princess, took his departure—Mel- 
vil opened his letter; and very soon 
was rude enough to forget the pre- 
sence of Madame de Paro herself, 
who, poor lady, sat and watched him 
silently and anxiously as he read. 

Two sheets of paper fell from the 
envelope. The first which he read 
was this :— ’ 


“30 —— Squares, Lonpon. 

“My pear Mr. Metvn, — I — 
we, I should say—cannot thank 
you half enough for your most kind 
letter. We are indeed in terrible 
trouble, of which not the least part 
is the dreadful things people say; 
though how they can believe them 
of Sir John, who has always been 
so respected, I cannot understand. 
Your letter was therefore all the 
more welcome. It was just what 
I should have expected from you, 
however—not that everybody has 
done at all what one expected. We 
cannot afford to lose any of our 
friends now; and s0, once more, 
it was very good of you to write. 
If there is anything you can really 
do, I will not hesitate to let you 
know. You mean what you say, 
I am sure. 

“Of course poor Alice’s marriage 
has had to be broken off. I don’t 
know, I’m sure, what she is to do, 
poor child! I gave her your enclo- 
sure, and she says she is going to an- 
swer it; so I will not say more about 
that myself. I should be so glad, 
only don’t do anything imprudent. 
You must think of yourself as well 
as of us; and we are not in a posi- 
tion to think for you. 

“T am sure Sir John would wish 
to be remembered to you if he 
knew I was writing, only ali his 
time is so taken up with the lawyers 
and people. How I hope we shall 
get through it all somehow. I 
myself, they tell me, shall have 
enough to scramble on with; but 
then you know when everybedy 
else will be so poor that will be 
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the same as having nothing at all. 
But I suppose it’s all for the best, 
if one could only see it. Once more, 
with my best thanks, and my best 
wishes, believe me, my dear Mr. 
Melvil, yours most sincerely and 


tefull 
ar iy “Mary Anne Datron.” 


This was the second :— 


“17 —— Srreer. 

“Dear Mr. Metvir,—My aunt 
has given me the letter you enclosed 
for me, and I reply to it as soon as 
possible. Of course I leave it to 
my aunt to thank you for your 
kind offers of help—I fear there is 
no one who can do anything for us 
that is worth doing—and come to 
that part which concerns myself. 
I certainly do not need to be re- 
minded either of Eulenburg or of 
Paris.” ... (Here followed certain 
explanations which I now regret 
having already given in my own 
words, as I have thereby deprived 
myself of the pleasure of giving 
them in hers. The letter went 
on thos:) “But I cannot consent 
to be a burden on you, as I should 
be, for very many years to come, 
even if you are as successful as you 
deserve to be. You must not ruin 
yourself for my sake. Wait, at all 
events, until this cloud is over, 
and we all of us know how we are 
placed. That any fortune can be 
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saved—not that I do you such in- 
justice as to suppose you think of 
that—is quite impossible, they say; 
but our name will at all events 
again be clear. 

“Papa is much touched by your 
generosity, if you will let me call 
it so—it is his own word. He hag 
seen your letter, of course, and he 
knows I am writing this. 

“Tf only for my sake, think well 
over your own position. I should 
never forgive myself if I thought 
you were in any way sacrificing 
yourself.i—Believe me, yours most 
sincerely, 

“ Auice Fenwick.” 

“Should you be in London, you * 
will find us at this address.” 


Victoria! “Be in London ?”— 
as fast as horses can gallop! which, 
by the way, was not very fast on 
the post-roads in those times, espe- 
cially about Eulenburg. 

“Madame! How can I apolo- 
gise ?—I have been very rude ——’ 

“You have received good news— 
—TI read it in your face. That is 
more than sufficient apology. May 
I congratulate you ?” 

“You may congratulate me a 
thousand times,” 

The moment of Madame de 
Paro’s final triumph was rapidly 
approaching now. Certainly it was 
altogether a most unfortunate time 
for Ali¢e Fenwick. 


xL 


It is not difficult to tell from 
what country a letter comes, even 
by casually glancing at the outside, 
when one’s eyes are as quick and 
as good as those of the Princess 
Ge Paro; and, seeing that that of 
Melvil came from England, and 
coupling this fact with that of his 
joyful excitement, her heart was 
filled with jealousy of her Engiish 
rival, The jealousy was utterly un- 
reasonable, it is true, seeing that 
she professed to have the power to 
at once remove all cause for it; but 


then love is not always reasonable 


in its proceedings, and jealousy 
never, as I think Fhave said before. 

“Tt is not so usual,” she said, 
“to witness happiness, that one 
does not wish to share it when it 
comes in one’s Way.” 

“Tt is rather selfish happiness, I 
am afraid.” 

“But we are friends, are we not? 
And I have heard that friendship 
doubles pleasure. Am I right in 
thinking that your news is of Miss 
Fenwick ?” 
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“Miss Fenwick? Do you know 
anything of her, then?” 

“Do not look as though you took 
me for a sorceress, You showed me 
her picture in Paris, and I met her 
at Rome.” 

“My news is of Miss Fenwick, 
certainly. But it is not good—that 
ne” 

“And yet you are happy?” she 
asked, with hope in her voice. “Is 
she ill?” 

“Tt is always happiness to be 
brought nearer to those we—to our 
friends,.even though it is by their 
descent to us and not by our ascent 
tothem. No, she is not ill, thank 
God! But she is now as poor as I 

“She is to be married, I heard?” 

“To Lord Wynfield, you mean? 
Not now.” 

“To yourself, then?” 

“That is the hope of my life— 
and, if it depends upon her and 
——— ” 

“ But it depends upon neither.” 

“On her father, you mean? But 
he-———”’ 

“Oh her father? No.” 

“On whom, then, Madame?” 

“On me!” 

She arose from her seat, and stood 
as if in truth she were Lachesis in- 
carnate, holding in her hand the 
spindles of life. 

It was certainly a startling asser- 
tion, to be made by one who was ap- 
parently in full health both of body 
and mind. Suddenly, however, she 
relaxed from her statuesque attitude, 
and said, with a sad smile, 

“That was well acted, was it 
not? and would have brought down 
the house. I alw&ys thought I had 
some tragic talent—or comic, per- 
haps,” she added, with a sigh that 
was certainly no piece of acting; 
“which was it? After such a coup, 
I must dismiss you to-day, if you 
will excuse me. But only for to-day, 
mind. I shall expect to see you 
again soon—and to see you still as 
happy, though perhaps not quite 
in the same way.” 

She was alone again, with her 
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own chamber and the sky that was 
still blue through the roses, 

“And now for my triumph,” she 
said to herself, “and it shall be 
brought about solemnly.” 

She paced her room in deep 
thought, or rather in a deep dream ; 
for they were emotions rather than 
conscious thoughts that were chas- 
ing each other through her heart. 
An hour passed by thus, and still 
she had not yet uttered the wish 
that was to insure her life and vic- 


“Ts it that I fear the fulness of 
life?” she asked herself. “Is it 
that I dare to love, yet dare not be 
loved?” 

But her question remained un- 
answered. hether she dared this 
or not, she dared not utter the 
word, 

Then she left off the continual 
pacing backwards and forwards 
through the room, and threw her- 
self upon a couch far from the win- 
dow. It was now the afternoon, 
She lay there for long, wondering 
at the weakness that forbade her to 
reach out her hand to the prize that 
lay almost within it, 

She lay there until the sun was 
going down, and the room had grown 
dim; for though the weather was 
still bright and warm, it was suf- 
ficiently within the province of 
autumn for the days to be rapidly 
shortening. Thus she remained in 
passive silence, while the war with- 
in her grew more and more defined, 
until at last, little by little, the 
space between the two opposin 
armies of emotions became open an 
unconfused. 

It declared itself to be the old 
battle which is always taking place 
in so many different forms—the 
strife between one’s love for an- 
other solely for that other’s sake, 
and one’s love for that other for 
the sake of one’s self: in this case, 
between her desire for the happi- 
ness of Melvil simply because she 
loved him, and her desire for his 
happiness in order that thereby 
she herself might be rendered 
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happy. It is a battie that takes 
place, consciously or unconsciously, 
not only in respect of this special 
kind of love, but of every other kind 
—of that love of parents for children, 
of patriots for their country, of phi- 
lanthropists for their kind, he 
Princess de Paro could insure the 
happiness of him she loved by 
simply abstaining from using the 
hitherto unused power that she 
professed to be hers; but then she 
herseif would suffer, and the whole 
object of her life would fail. She 
could secure the happiness of her- 
self by making use of that power; 
but then, in order to secure that 
happiness for which she longed, she 
must render her future lover false, 
treacherous, and a coward, and un- 
worthy of any woman’s love; and 
besides, it by no means followed 
that he would find happiness in 
loving her. She must either sacri- 
fice him to her or herself to him. 
But, after all, supposing she did 
make up her whole soul to sacrifice 
him, had she not lived solely for the 
purpose cf gaining love? She cer- 
tainly had not wished for life in or- 
der to live in misery and imperfec- 
tion until she died. And now, in any 
case, she must continue to love this 
one man—she felt that she cou'd 
love no other; so that if she did 
not make him hers she must come 
to an end at last with her life incom- 
plete and unfinished, having learned 
only the evil and sorrowful side of 
the world, while, at the same time, 
she had had the power to enjoy 
the good side also. This, at all 
events, must never be. 

And so the darkness came on; 
and gradually her thoughts began 
again to wander, and to lose their 
concentration until they became 
rather a series of visible and almost 
tangible images, such as belong to 
dreams, than the invisible and intangi- 
ble ideas that we usually mean when 
we speak of thoughts. 

Now there are two theories held 
by archeologists as to the origin of 
the name Hulenburg, which I have 
already translated, “stronghold of 
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owls.” The figurativist school, which 
is in the numerical majority, and 
comprehends especially the savans 
of all the towns in the immediate 
neighbourhood, ascride it to the 
fact that its inhabitants are pre- 
eminently owlish, and given to 
day-dreaming; while the literalist 
school, of which Doctor Mohnkopf 
himself was a distinguished mem- 
ber, derive the name from the num- 
ber of owls which do, in point of 
fact, frequent the neighbourhood— 
“ Quite as much a sign,” he says. in 
his treatise on the subject. “ of the 
presence of the goddess of wisdom 
as of the god of dreams—if, indeed, 
the two are not the same person 
under different aspects.” 

But, however this may be, there 
were certainly owls at Eulenburg, 
both brown, black, white, and grey. 
Now, while I have great sympathy 
with these feathered philosophers, 
I am very ignorant of their real 
habits; so that, if any scientific 
objection is made to the following 
conversation that took place out- 
side the open window of the Prin- 
cess de Paro, but within her hear- 
ing, itis not I who am to be held 
responsible for taking liberties with 
natural history, but the creatures 
themselves; and no one ought to 
be so wedded to a system as to 
throw discredit on what he is told, 
merely because it does not happen 
to accord with his own necessarily 
limited experience. 

Caspar.—“ The evenings are get- 
ting rather chilly, I fancy.” 

Melchior —*“ Yes—it is time our 
feathers began to thicken. What 
o’cluck is it?” . 

Balthazar.—“ The bell of the Dom- 
Kirche has just gone nine.” 

Caspar.—“I thought it was later. 
There is plenty of time, tien. Iam 
hardly awake yet.” 

Melchior —“ What a sleepy-headed 
old bird you are! You're never 
ready to set out. It’s the early bird 
that picks up the mouse.” 

Balthazar.—“ Yes; and they’ve 4 
new cat up at the barn; and new 
cats eat clean, you know.” 
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Caspar.—“ Well, I suppose I’m 
getting old, and like my sleep o’ 
days bett-r than I did. Perhaps, 
after all, cats are not such monsters 
if we could but consider them from 
their own stand-point. I suppose 
they have their use in the world.” 

Melchior.—“I don’t know about 
that. They not only steal our game, 
but they don’t object to a meal on 
ourselves.” 

Balthazar.—‘‘ Caspar, you see, can 
afford to be charitable; he knows 
that he would be such tough eating.” 

Caspar.—“‘ Any way, we needn't 
be in such a hurry to set out just 
yet. Ilike to begin the night with 
a little talk.” 

Melchior (to Balthazar).—‘t We'd 
better humour the old bird. I want 
to get out of him about that rat- 
hole, you know.” 

Balthazar—“ All right. We'll 
take it easy for a little, then, Only 
don’t forget that that cat will be 
before us, that’s all.” 

Caspar.—‘‘ Oh, there’s plenty of 
time. What have you been think- 
ing about to-day, Melchior ?” 

Melchior.—“1? Oh, my old sub- 
ject—the origin and development 
of species. I have got as far as 
the development of apes into men 
—that is easy; but you see there is 
still a huge gap to fill up before we 
can ascend from man to the Bubo. 
Was there ever a feathered man, I 
wonder? There are fowls without 
feathers, they say—perhaps they 
are the connecting link.” 

Caspar. —“ And you, 
zar ?” 

Balthazar.—“ Squaring 
cle.” 


Baltha- 
the cir- 


Caspar.—‘‘ And have you squared 
it yet?” 

Balthazar.—“ All but.. And you?” 

Caspar.—‘1? I have been think- 
ing about love !” 

Melchior.—‘‘ Pallas Athene !” 

Balthazar.‘ Stars and poppies ! ” 

Caspar.— Don’t swear, there’s 
good birds. 1] am writing its his- 
tory.” 
Melchior.—“ Oh, that's quite an- 
other matter.” 
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Balthazar. —“T thought you 
might have been mistaking pair- 
ing-time.” 

Caspar.—‘The idea! Do you 
take me for a man, and suppose 
that I don’t know when to marry 
and when not? But perhaps you 
can help me. I want some ex- 
amples.” 

Melchior.—“ Of what ?” 

Caspar.—“ You must both of 
you have observed a good deal in 
your time. I want an instance of 
perfect human love. What is the 
most perfect love you ever knew ?” 

Melchior.—“ Yes, I have seen 
and known much in my time; but 
that is a difficult question. Let me 
see.” 

Balthazar.—“ And I too, as you 
say, have seen and known much, 
But I must consider,” 

Caspar.—“I have lived longer 
than either of you, and seen and 
known more; but my instance is 
very imperfect.” 

Melchior.—* What is it ?” 

Caspar.—“ The most perfect love 
of which ever I heard was this: 
There was a certain kniglt of the 
Holy Temple loved a lady who 
loved him again; and so she slew 
herself that he whom she loved 
might remain pure in body and in 
soul.” 

Melchior.—“ That is well; but I 
have known of a yet more perfect 
love. There was a young giri loved 
one who loved her not, not even 
gave her a thought of kindness, 
And so she too slew herself, and 
sent him a flower, that he might 
give one kind thought to her befure 
he also died.” , 

Balthazar.—“ That is well also; 
but I have known of a yet more per- 
fect love. She of whom | know 
lived and died unloved, but she 
lived that she might bestow upon 
him she loved all guod gifts, nor did 
she-ever seek to be loved again. So 
it is that scarcely the angels love 
maukind.” 

Caspar. — “That also is well; 
but I, as I blinked and dozed to- 
day, bethought me of a yet more 
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perfect love—the highest that may 
be shown by mortal man. But 
hark! What is that ?” 

Melchior.—“ Ten o’clock by the 
Dom- Kirche |” 

Balthazar. — “Off, then! The 
mice are at play.” 

Melchior.—“ And the cat is not 
away.” 

Caspar.— “Fly then; but not 
too fast, for my pinion-joints are 
getting stiff and rusty. If you 
should arrive first leave a mouse 
or two for the old bird.” 

Melchior (to Balthazar).—“ The 
cunning old rogue! He means to 


give us the slip as we go, and slink 
off to that. private rat-hole.” 
Balthazar.—“ Off, then ! 


Hu!” 
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The moon which had long been 
rising, now streamed broadly 
through the roses in the window 
and filled the room. The Princess 
de Paro suddenly rose from the 
couch on which she lay, and, stand- 
ing upright, looked out into the 
night and towards the sky, which 
was still blue between the thin white 
clouds. The last stroke of the 
clock, the last ery of the owls, wag 
still in her ears. 

“Thus, then, I will make my 
last wish—and I make it with a 
firm and willing heart. Whatever 
it may prove, be it for sorrow or for 
joy, for life or for death, let me 
fulfil that highest, that most per- 
fect love of all.” 


XII 


The moon, which _ streamed 
through the roses, streamed also 
once more into the long gallery of 
the museum, and again aroused its 
inhabitants to their nightly pas- 
time. But it is not with these that 
I have to do. I mention them 
merely to recall the scene to mind. 

Shall I be understood now when 
I also remind the reader that the 
next day was the 15th of Septem- 
ber—the very day on which I re- 
ceived that sudden summons from 
Dr. Mohnkopf of which I spoke at 
the beginning of this history ? Shall 
I be understood now when I allude 
again to the wild fancy that rushed 
into my mind when I again looked 
on the long-lost Hercyna—to the 
fancy that afterwards developed it- 
self into this narrative, of which I 
have been compelled, however un- 
worthily, to assume the part of the 
hero ? ould it could have ended 
otherwise than it did, and that 
Lewis Melvil had been other than 
I! And yet, no—the world would 
have lost a beautiful statue, and 
that it can ill afford to lose. I fear 
that I may seem to speak unfeel- 
ingly in the matter, thinking about 
it as I feel myself obliged to think. 
But however lightly, perhaps con- 


ceitedly, I may appear to speak or 
to have spoken, it is not because 
fear and wonder were not then in 
my heart, or because the memory 
of it all is not in my heart even 
now. But, like those of my old 
acquaintance Caspar, the bones of 
my pinions are grown a little rusty, 
and so I hope to be excused for a 
little coldness of style. 

I must also say something more, 
I have said already that the true 
story of the missing Hercyna as 
developed in the minds of my 
friend the curator and myself some- 
how made more impression upon 
him than upon me; in fact, that he, 
although I do not yield to him in 
fulness of belief—for had I not 
seen and known ?—is to be held, 
rather than myself, its responsible 
author. I never afterwards saw 
him’ without his discussing the 
matter with me from beginning to 
end, and looking at it on all sides 
and from every possible point of 
view—more especially when his 
largest china bowl had twice been 
filled with his own especial knaster, 
and his own especie] glass-bottomed 
and silver-covered mug had thrice 
been emptied and four times filled. 

““My dear Ludwig,” he said to me 
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the last time, alas! that I had the 
pleasure—for to me it was always a 
leasure—of thus sitting with him, 
—my dear Ludwig, it is as plain 
as that circle which just now escaped 
from my pipe and is at this moment 
hanging in the air. It is broken 
now, I see, but the result of the 
comparison is the same. But you 
have no sympathy, you see; and 
how could you? It was not in the 
programme. If you had, the sacri- 
fice would have been in vain. I 
will tell you what ‘the oldest owl 
was going to say when the clock 
struck.” 

He looked by no means unlike 
an old owl himself, with his hooked 
nose, his blinking spectacled eyes, 
his short thick body, and his hair 
brushed up perpendicularly on each 
side of his bald head, I looked 
curious, for this had always been 
a difficulty with me; nor had the 
Herr Curator arrived at the ex- 
planation until after some few years 
of close thought, for I have had to 
pass over two or three years in order 
to introduce this conversation. 

“You see,” he went on, “she did 
not sacrifice her love for the sake of 
one who loved her, like the Knight 
Templar’s lady. She did not sacri- 
fice her life in order to be loved, 
like the girl with the flower. She 
did not satisfy her love by living 
for one who loved her not, but 
for the sake of one who loved her 
not she sacrificed her love. We 
have therefore seen more than those 
old birds, Ludwig, men though 
we are, and as yet unfeathered— 
though, if there be other souls like 
that, some of us will mount wings 
one of these days.” 

“But that I, of all men in the 
world, should be deemed worthy of 
such a sacrifice.! ” 

“Tt is true that you were utterly 
unworthy of it,” answered Doctor 
Mohnkopf, politely; ‘ but that ques- 
tion belongs to a different branch of 
mysteries, I have always observed 
that in these cases one party is 
invariably unworthy of the other. 
Generally, of course, it is the wo- 
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man who is unworthy of the man” 
—he professed misogynism, be it 
remembered—*“ but it does some- 
times happen, as in your case, my 
dear Ludwig, that the man is not 
worthy to clean the woman’s shoes.” 

“T am quite willing to assent,” 
I replied. 

‘But then, on the other hand,” 
he said, “your unworthiness only 
makes the sacrifice the stronger, It 
was not as though she was by any 
means your slave; she was a free 
agent. There must be sympathy to 
bring about moral subjection. Ah!” 
he added, ‘* would I had been thirty 
years younger!” and he heaved a 
sigh, which made him look like a 
very sentimental old owl indeed. 
I could not forbear smiling at the 
idea that he apparently entertained. 

** You may smile,” he said, “ but 
that only proves that you do not 
understand me. That she should 
ever have loved me is a ridiculous 
notion—almost as ridiculous as the 
idea that she loved you; but she 
would not have ended without hav- 
ing been loved—ay, and she shall 
not, even now, unless marble is 
harder than I think.” He paused, 
and for some minutes sat and 
smoked in the silence either of 
thoughts or of dreams, I was 
gradually also beginning to grow 
unconscious of where I was, and 
to wander into strange and obscure 
regions, when I again heard the 
Doctor’s voice through the smoke. 
He did not, however, seem to be 
addressing me _ individually — in- 
deed I doubt if he was aware of 
my presence. His voice sounded 
like that of a professor addressing 
a class of which I happened to be a 
member. 

“It is written in the Talmud, as 
the saying of Rabbi Baruch ben 
Elias, that ‘love is better than 
sacrifice.’ It is written in the 
Museum of Eulenburg, as the deed 
of a graven image, that sacrifice is 
better than love.” 

It was decidedly a fixed idea with 
the old gentleman; and, as I have 
said, he took to showing his sym- 
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pathy with the statue in the only 
way in which, I conjecture, sympathy 
with a statue can well be shown— 
that is to say, by spending part of 
every day in its company. I do not 
imagine that he went so far as to 
suppose that any sympathetic cur- 
rent could really flow between him- 
self and a piece of marble, but he 
certainly acted as theugh he sup- 
posed it. He was always a man of 
the most extremely regular habits, 
so that he, for his own part, made a 
real sacrifice in altering them so as to 
gain time for these daily devotions; 
but the merit of it did not last for 
long, since these visits of his very 
soon became a second nature to him 
which he could not have broken 
through even if he would. Every 
day, at the same hour, would the 
Herr Curator take up his position 
in front of the Hercyna, heedless 
of students and visitors. There he 
would sit in silence, at first with 
his eyes open and fixed on the 
form before him. Then, by degrees, 
his eyes would begin to blink, and 
his head to make sudden jerks for- 
wards. At last it would fall com- 
pletely upon his breast; his eyes 
would close, his mouth would be- 
come open, while the silence of the 
place would be most unmusically 
disturbed. As days grew to years, 
and years increased in number, these 
fits of sleep commenced sooner and 
lasted longer ; until, like the Knight 
of Toggenburg,— 


So he laid him down and slumbered, 
With no dream of pain, 

And rejoicing, when the morning 
Came to him again: 

So for many a day he sat there, 
So for many a year, 

Keeping silence, till the vision 
Should again appear : 

So he sat, till dead one morning 
Slept he in the place, 

Towards the spot where he beheld her 
Turning still his face. 


And now that I have told the 
whole of what I undertook to tell, 
I do not know whether it is in- 
cumbent upon me or not to add 
anything about my own love-story, 
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which, however interesting it may 
have been, and is, to its hero, 
must not be assumed by him to 
be -in itself, and for its own sake, 
necessarily interesting to others, 
Were it not for its connection with 
the episode of the Princess de Paro, 
from which it was inseparable, it 
would never have been told at all, 
But, knowing that there are plenty 
of people who, being poor I sup- 
pose in the matter of imagination, 
always like to be told, in so many 
words, the end of everything, I will 
indulge myself by making my last 
words relate to my dear Alice, who 
has also, for some years past, after 
a good and pure and happy life, 
gone to that land of shadows, to- 
wards which I, too, have made no 
little progress. Indeed, of all my 
dramatis persone I am now the 
only one who is still a living 
reality. 

As may, I should hope, be ima- 
gined even by those who call out 
most loudly for formal dénowements, 
I left Eulenburg at once, was soon 
in London, and lost no time in call- 
ing on Sir John Fenwick, who cer- 
tainly received me in a manner very 
different from that of former times. 
He was evidently rejoiced and re- 
lieved at the thought of his daugh- 
ter’s having found a husband and 
protector under circumstances in 
which the misery of ruin was en- 
hanced by suspicion and _ slander. 
But still, like his daughter, he would 
consent to no engagement till mat- 
ters should have grown clearer; and 
he altogether showed a real gene- 
rosity and delicacy towards myself 
at which I was. then inexperienced 
enough to be surprised, and which I 
then did him the injustice of ascrib- 
ing to the effect of our altered posi- 
tion towards each other. I did not 
then see that, to whatever extent he 
had formerly been opposed to or 
prejudiced against me, he had al- 
ways been actuated, if not by the 
highest, yet by good motives; and 
that, in reality, it had been for me 
to prove my worth in his eyes, and 
by no means for him to prove his 
in mine. 
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In this position matters remained 
for some time—in a state, that is, 
which was half satisfactory to me 
by reason of my having become so 
unexpectedly, and after so much un- 
happiness, the accepted and openly- 
declared lover of Alice—half un- 
satisfactory still, by reason of there 
being no prospect of our being 
married for very many years to 
come. I had the whole of my way 
in life still to make—it was scarcely 
even begun; and so, I need hardly 
say, considering my very uncertain 
position and my very certain want 
of both means and influential 
friends, whether in possession or 
in prospect, the way seemed as 
though it would be very long in- 
deed, without the intervention of a 
miracle. 

Of course, however, I worked 
hard and did my best, now that 
work did mean getting nearer to 
Alice; and though I had more ill- 
luck than good-luck, I did not quite 
stand still. At last I was surprised 
one morning in December by re- 
ceiving the following letter, which 
had evidently found very great 
trouble in finding me, as it had 
travelled to Eulenburg and I know 
not where :— 

*— Ruz ——, Paris, 
September —, 18—. 


“Dear Str,—We have been in- 
stracted by Madame la Princesse 
de Paro, who honours us with her 
confidence, and for whom we are 
acting generally, to transfer to your 
hands the sum of franes, in 
fall and final payment for certain 
work done by you for her in your 
profession, and as the price of cer- 
tain works of art. Madame la 
Princesse has, by this time, left 
Europe, and we are no longer in, 
communication with her; but we 
have undertaken to act for her in 
arranging her affaira, and have fall 
power to do so. 

“Awaiting your instructions in 
the matter as to the mode in which 
you would prefer that the above 
sum should be transferred, and 
whether you would wish that the 
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account should remain in our hands 
for the present, accept, Monsieur, 
the expression of the very high 
consideration of your most obedient 
servants, 

“M et CIE., 
Bankers, éc.” 


I have not named the sum of 
which I thus found myself master ; 
but it was a fortune—not relatively 
to my then circumstances, but ab- 
solutely. It was so large, and so 
out of all proportion with anything 
I had ever done for Madame de 
Paro, that I had real scruples about 
receiving so much from her on any 
consideration; and with this view 
I wrote at once to Monsieur M——, 
explaining the circumstances to such 
an extent as I thought necessary. 

In reply, I received this :— 


“Dear Srr,—We have received 
yours of the—th ult. In reply, 
we have to say that our instructions 
were such as we stated to you in 
ours of the —th, and were alto- 
gether positive. We were given to 
understand by Madame la Princesse 
de Paro that the amount of remun- 
eration for your services was to be 
left entirely to her. 

“In this matter we have no dis- 
cretion but to fulfil the instructions 
with which we were honoured by 
Madame la Princesse. 

“Hoping that we may also be 
honoured with yours at your earliest 
convenience, and that we may be 
favoured with your account, accept, 
Monsieur, &c. 

“ M—— er Cig.” 


After this, there was but one 
course for me to take. I tried my 
best to find out, through the bankers 
and through other sources, what had 
become of my more than generous 
patroness; and I fixed upon a cer- 
tain date, before which I resolved to 
alstain from using a penny of her 
gift—I cannot call it by any other 
name. Finally, however, there was 
nothing for me to do but accept it: 
and so it was that, at a time far in an- 
ticipation of my very wildest hopes, 
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I became the husband of Alice Fen- 
wick. And now those who may 
have had any curiosity to know the 
end, so far as I and my wife were 
personally concerned, know all 
about it—as much, in fact, as I 
know myself. 

There is now only one point upon 
which I ought to touch before com- 
ing to a final close. It will proba- 
bly strike others, as it has struck 
me, that these instructions to her 
banker are somewhat inconsistent, 
in many ways, with the history of 
the Princess de Paro as it was read 
by Doctor Mohnkopf—that is to 
say, the question remains, suppos- 
ing his version to be the true one, 
how and when did she communi- 
cate with Paris after I last saw her 
at Eulenburg? To this I have no 
answer to give. I cannot account 


for this discrepancy; and yet it is 
seemingly so strong as fully to jus- 
tify any one in thinking that the 
Princess de Paro, having finished 
her travels, did simply, and in point 
of fact, leave Europe, and return to 
her home in Circassia, or in the land 


of Prester John, or wherever it 
might be, and that the recovery of 
the statue at that particular time 
was nothing more than a coinci- 
dence. But then, on the other 
hand, it is only poems, romances, 
and suchlike artificial things in 
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which all is consistent, and every. 
thing is left accounted for in a pro- 
bable manner. In the simplest 
complications of real life, there are 
always a hundred discrepancies, and 
a hundred knots that cannot be un- 
ravelled, To my mind, therefore, 
a difficulty of this sort throws no 
real discredit upon the truth of a 
narrative, while, at the same time, 
I am perfectly willing to allow 
others to think whatever they 
please. It is purely a question of 
evidence: and while I, as a man of 
honour, expect to be believed in 
what I say, still no amount of hon- 
our exempts any man from the 
weakness of fallibility that is com- 
mon to all mankind. ThusI have 
only stated facts, and have been 
careful to draw no inferences—at 
least verbally. That I formerly 
left to Doctor Mohnkopf, and now 
leave to my readers; and I do so 
freely, even although my own con- 
viction on the subject is as unalter- 
able as that of my old friend the 
curator himself. 

I have only to add that, from the 
day of my closing accounts with 
Messieurs M—— and Co., I have 
not only never seen, but have never 
even heard, directly or indirectly, 
of the Princess de Faro; but the 
Hercyna I saw in its old place only 
8 month ago. 
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SwitzERLAND is doubtless, as 
some Cockney is said to have ob- 
served, decidedly “rural.” The 
snowy Alps are indeed magnificent, 
when the clouds allow them to be 
seen, which is seldom. In bad 
weather the Londoner would have 
been better off on Snow Hill. 
There at least the snow does not 
fall at Midsummer, and he might 
always see mountain scenery in 
perfection by journeying westward 
as far as the ‘Royal Academy. 
If the rogueries of the Swiss cli- 
mate could be exposed by the news- 
papers as well as those of the inn- 
keepers and guides, though the 
climate itself might not mend its 
ways, those who have to stay at 
home and endure the London sea- 
son might receive some consola- 
tion. Be it known that in the 
height of summer, at the enticing 
latitude of 46° 30’ N., the ther- 
mometer has not been able to 
manage more than 508 Fahrenheit 
for a week together; and that but 
yesterday I saw a herd of cows 
driven back in despair from the 
Alpine pastures with asthmatic 
coughs. I thought of Livy’s de- 
scription of Hannibal’s passage of 
the Alps: “Men and animals stark 
with cold”—though the tinkling 
of the cow-bells and the herdmen’s 
song seemed to placard a fierce re- 
solution to be ‘jolly under credit- 
able circumstances.” 

Switzerland has become the fash- 
ion since the days of Livy, but the 
Romans regarded it with horror. 
As Mr. Ruskio had not written his 
book on Mountain Beauty, setting 
forth the gloom and glory of the 
Alps, how could they be expected 
to do otherwise? Well, the gloom 
predominates at present, and I 
hope the turn of the glory will 
come at some time or other. In 
the mean time, for lack of English 
newspapers, I am speliing the col- 
umns of the ‘Bund of Bern.’ In 


the British news I find this passage : 
“The — event of the day in 
England is the passing of the Irish 
Church Bill at its second reading 
in the House of Lords. There was 
a majority of 83 in favour of the 
Bill. The English Post gives as 
yet no information as to the details 
of the last contest. which, to judge 
by the number of speakers, must 
have been a severe one. At all 
events the fact, as such, is to be 
welcomed with joy. It proves that 
the Christ of the New Time begins 
to penetrate the sacred haunts of 
the reverend guardians of the Old, 
and gives a sure guarantee that an 
injustice of a hundred years’ stand- 
ing will at last fall.” 

I was forcibly struck in reading 
this passage with the important 
part that Cant plays in all human 
affairs, and with the height of 
power to which, through the me- 
dium of the press, it has attained 
in this nineteenth century of grace. 
It is a subject of complaint with 
regard to the development of Ro- 
manism, that the worship of the 
Virgin Mary is fast superseding 
that of all the other Holy Person- 
ages; and in the world at large the 
fact is equally patent that the wor- 
ship of Oant is fast absorbing all 
other idolatries, even the time-hon- 
oured worship of Mammon. As 
the disciples of Auguste Comte are 
now endeavouring to invent a new 
religion of Positivism, and as their 
master suggested, as the symbol of 
deified Humanity, a blooming mo- 
ther with a child in her arms, I 
should suggest the goddess of Oant 
as most worthy to occupy the var 
cant pedestal above their high altar. 
She might be constructed of gilt 
plaster -of- Paris, to denote her 
French origin, shining outside, and 
internal frailty ; or, still better, she 
might be represented as was the 
goddess of Reason of the Revolu- 
tion, by a living personage selected 
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from the class who exceptionally 
earn an honest penny by posing as 
artists’ models. As Philosophy, ac- 
cording to Cousin, is the grown-up 
daughter of Religion, she is doubt- 
less the modern representative of 
the classical Ate or Divine Infatu- 
ation, who was, however, a grander 
and more respectable personage, 
chiefly delighting in the society of 
despotic kings. Cant is more pop- 
ular than Ate, and less select in her 
surroundings, and appears to have 
especial honour with the Anglo- 
Saxon race, though all the modern 
world worships her more or less, 
The hale and hearty ancients, as a 
class, were less her votaries. When 
they did what was right in their 
own eyes, they were less accustomed 
than we are to give their misdeeds 
a& specious name. They did not 
call a spade an agricultural imple- 
ment used for purposes of delvy- 
ing. When they invented a new 
machine for killing and wound- 
ing, they did not argue, as the 
Prussians did for their needle-gun, 
that it was calculated to diminish 
the horrors of war because it hurt 
more men than it killed. This may 
be true, but is nota true account 
of the reason why the needle-gun 
was invented. The Athenians told 
the people of Melos point-blank 
that might was right, and that the 
might was on their side, and there- 
fore the Melian had better give in 
without wasting words on fruitless 
discussion, When Alexander re- 
fused to make peace after the battle 
of Issus, though Darius offered him 
his daughter in marriage and the 
cession of half Asia, he told him 
plainly that he could marry his 
daughter without his consent, as 
he had already taken her, and that 
he wanted the whole of Asia, and 
would have it. Conquest was called 
conquest then, and not annexation. 
There was no appeal to universal 
suffrage to sanctify international 
burglaries. Nothing was said about 
natural boundaries or rectification 
of frontiers. And Julius Oxsar 
was too good a Latin scholar to 
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say that Empire—a word implying 
military despotism—was_ synony- 
mous with Peace. The old Romans 
always had the honesty to stand 
by their motto—‘ For submission, 
Mercy; for resistance, War to the 
knife.” 

It is the one golden merit of 
Rome, as distinguished from most 
modern states, that her history, 
though full of vice and crime of all 
sorts, is unstained by Oant. When 
the Romans learned lying from the 
conquered Greeks, who had learned 
it from the conquered Asiatics—and 
they did so to such a degree that in 
Juvenal’s time none but liars could 
thrive at Rome—they declined and 
fell, and gave place to the truthful 
barbarians, whose sons in these 
latter days have well learned to 
imitate the last and most fatal of 
their vices, 

Our own history was pretty free 
from Cant till the time of the Puri- 
tans. They adopted it of malice 
prepense, with the abominable nasal 
twang still perpetuated by their 
New England descendants, which 
seems to musical ears to make Eng- 
lish the most hideous jargon in the 
universe. But those Puritans were 
such earnest men, say Macaulay and 
Carlyle. True; but earnestness and 
Cant have been often proved to be 
compatible. 

Oddly enough, a sort of earnest- 
ness seems essential to the’existence 
of Cant, which may be defined to be 
Self-delusion blatant. Those typi- 
cal hypocrites and canters, the Bib- 
lical Pharisees, were earnest men, 
and thoroughly good haters; and 
yet they were the only class of 
whom He who had a kind word for 
the most degraded of mankind spoke 
with unmitigated severity. Oant 
does not consist in mere simulation 
and dissimulation. The character 
of Ulysses is free from Oant, The 
teaching of Machiavelli is free from 
Cant. As compared with Cant, mere 
deceit belongs to moral health, if 
not to honesty. Deceit is often 
found necessary by mad-doctors in 
the course of their practice; and 
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those who have to manage that vast 
lunatic asylum the world, sometimes 
find it necessary either to let the 
reins of government fall, or to 
have recourse to it. Louis XI. of 
France, though a great rogue, and 
both wicked and superstitious, was 
too cynical a character for Cant. 
That Cant is of no old date in its 
present sense appears from the use 
of the word in a different sense in 
heraldry, to imply a motto which 
played on the family name. It ap- 
pears first in France, in the writings 
of Rousseau ; and this is what makes 
Voltaire, whose freethinking tenets 
were much tlie same, more agree- 
able reading. From Rousseau and 
his school it infected the French 
Revolution. From the French Re- 
volution it found its way to Ame- 
rica in the shape of the godless 
trinity of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity. There it coalesced with 
the Cant originally introduced by 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and the two 
streams, English and French, unit- 
ing, became a mighty Mississippi of 
Cant. Unfortunately, as is not the 
case with the Arve and Rhone, nei- 
ther stream has deposited its mud 
at the junction. From America, 
again, it reacts on England, where 
there was already Cant enough and 
to spare, and John Bright is the 
chief of its apostles. 

What volumes of Cant have been 
uttered on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic on the subject of the American 
civil war! Lord Russell, who re- 
sembles Charles II. only in more 
often saying wise things than doing 
them, summed up the truth when 
he said that it was a war for do- 
minion on one side and independ- 
ence on the other. Cant never par- 
dons exposure, and there was a 
sharper sting in these words than 
that in the tail of the Alabama, If 
the North had been able to conquer 
without emancipation, the negroes 
might have whistled for liberty for 
many generations: to come. But 
the North tried to get European 
sympathy by giving out that it 
was a crusade against slavery. The 
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Southerners were guiltless of Cant, 
except when some one tried to sup- 
port slavery on the authority of the 
Bible. The maudlin American ac- 
cusation against us of want of sym- 
pathy is the very quintessence of 
Cant, and our humble replies to it 
have been much in the same strain. 
Why should we not plainly say that 
neither side had the shadow of a 
claim on our sympathy? We wished 
no harm to either party, because 
both were our cousins. We did 
not wish them to waste blood or 
treasure. Their war was a vast in- 
eonvenience to us. Why not say 
frankly that we should have liked 
the peaceful division of the Union 
into two or more republics, because 
it was already too big for our com- 
fort and safety ? 

We like many individual Ameri- 
cans, but we cannot see what ad- 
vantage it is to our friends to belong 
to a monster state, though they may 
take the same pleasure in it that 
some of them do in lodging in mon- 
ster caravansaries instead of London 
houses or Paris flats. Moreover, 
we like personal freedom, and we 
saw that the South could not be 
subdued without detriment to the 
liberty of the subject, or rather 
citizen. Feeling, too, for the negro, 
we thought that reckless emancipa- 
tion might be the death of him, our 
own experiment not having suc- 
ceeded to perfection. Neither of 
the belligerents had the least claims 
on our sympathy, because both, 
through the short history of the 
Union, haye vied in abuse of Eng- 
land, and their Government has 
more than once taken advantage ef 
our difficulties to injure, or at all 
events to insult us. If we reclaimed 
Mason and Slidell, it was not that 
we loved the stars and stripes less, 
but the British flag more. We should 
have reclaimed the arch-fiend him- 
self had he been covered by the 
union-jack. It would, however, be 
dishonest not to add that the South 
rather than the North did gain our 
sympathies in the course of the war 
by its self-sacrificing heroism, which 
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had not the slightest reference to 
the justice of its ciuse—just as in 
the Punic war our sympathies are 
with Rome rather than Carthage, 
who fought her battles mainly with 
mercenaries. 

With regard to the Alabama bill, 
if it is presented again, our Govern- 
ment ought to say that as when we 
offered to examine it, and balance it 
with our own claims, we were rudely 
refused, the matter is settled for 
ever. If the Americans want Can- 
ada, let them say so straightfor- 
wardly and without recourse to 
Cant, which will not throw dust in 
the eyes of any civilised power. We 
know pretty well that this is the 
real meaning of the Alabama claims ; 
and though we have every motive 
for wishing to keep the peace with 
America, if we are wise, we shall 
keep our powder dry. They respect 
the French Emperor more than us, 
bécause his dealings with them have 
been free from Oant on his part. 

To turn to matters at home, and 
return to the subject that suggested 
this paper, what a luxuriant crop of 
Cant has been produced by the Irish 
Chureh question! It is notorious 
that it was first brought on the tapis 
by the desire of the Liberal party to 
get into power by trumping the 
Tory Reform Act. Then men woke 
up, as from a dream, to the mon- 
strous injustice of the Irish Church 
Establishment. Do they really be- 
lieve in it? Historical injustice is 
a very different thing from injustice 
for which the present generation is 
responsible. If we had to reverse 
all the injustice done by our ances- 
tors we should have enough to do. 
How many landlords would remain 
in peaceable possession of their 
estates ? 

Then the argument of expediency 
comes in, and it is argued that the 
abolition of the Church will satisfy 
Ireland. The reasonable and loyal 
classes in Ireland were well satis- 
fied befure, and they will be dis- 
satisfied now; the unreasonable 
and disloyal will never be satisfied. 
If they were to hoist the green flag 
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of the Irish Republic to-day, they 
would be fighting among themselves 
to-morrow as to who should be king; 
for it is an Irish maxim, that not ome 


_is one man as good as another, but 


considerably better than another, 
It is, moreover, argued that Protes. 
tantism will gain by being disestab- 
lished and disendowed, because 
it is true, and does not require a 
vantage-ground. ‘As religious truth 
is incapable of mathematical de- 
monstration, and we know how 
long it takes even demonstrable 
truths to penetrate the human 
brain, we may assign some geo- 
logical period to the time when 
the Celtic population of Ireland 
will see the superior merits of their 
landlord’s religion to their own, 
Before that epoch, Ireland may 
have long ceased to give trouble 
by becoming part of the sunken 
continent of Atlantis—a grim con- 
summation which some impatient 
people might not think undesir- 
able. If absenteeism is the evil 
of Ireland, are the landlords more 
likely to be attracted there by being 
ebliged to pay the parsons out of 
their own pockets? In short, the 
assertion that Protestantism will 
gain in Ireland by being disestab- 
lished is utter Cant. It is again 
the old ‘No Popery”’ Cant which 
lets the opportunity slip of con- 
ciliating the priests, by forcing 
them to be stipendiaries of the 
Government. When they have 
pocketed the dole to Maynooth 
the account will be closed. The 
priests will fall helplessly under 
the influence of the Jesuit and 
Ultramontane party, and the Im- 
perial Government can look for 
nothing from them in the fature 
but open and unmitigated hostility. 
But the question is now as 
as settled, and we may ask, What 
enables Mr. Gladstone's Irish 
Church Bill to become law? 
Mainly the Cant of the English 
High Church party. By affecting 
to disavow their Protestantism, 
they have done all in their power 
to alienate the members of the 
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Scotch Kirk and the English Dis- 
senters from the Church of England 
and Ireland. The Protestantism of 
the Irish Church seems to then so 
doubtful that it is hardly worth 
making an effort to preserve. The 
fanatics of the High Church party, 
represented by the Association for 
Promoting the Unity of Christen- 
dom, cheerfully accept the catas- 
trophe, as they really wish to be 
divorced from the State; but the 
majority of those who put forward 
high sacerdotal pretensions for the 
English Church must be extremely 
annoyed at being taken at their 
word by those who elect the British 
Parliament. But Cant, as usual, is 
not confined to one side. Sacrilege, 
for instance, is a word easy to use; 
but in law it means breaking open 
achurch and stealing the commun- 
ion-plate— not picking the pocket 
of a rector, or even of a bishop. 
Besides, it cannot be confined in 
fairness in its application to taking 
away the funds of a Protestant re- 
ligion. Divested of Cant, the first 


real objection to the Ministerial 


Bill appears to be that it legislates 
separately for Ireland, instead of 
treating Ireland as an integral part 
of the United Kingdom. In Wales, 
perhaps, the Wesleyans outnumber 
the Church people; why not dis- 
establish the Welsh Ohurch? In 
short, if the country would not 
agree to the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
by the side of the Anglican, it would 
have been better to leave matters 
as they were. The second objec- 
tion is, that the measure tends to 
the diminution of the position and 
prerogatives of the Crown, and to 
the destruction of the balance of 
the Constitution. Because the 
Sovereign in person has ceased to 
govern, and the Crown has no will 
of its own, we appear to have for- 
gotten that all the institutions of 
our country are rooted in the idea 
of royalty. The Crown has only 
delegated administration to its civil 
and military officers, who are re- 
sponsible instead of itself. By 
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this measure the Crown begins to 
get rid of its conscience, and makes 
a great step towards abdicating its 
control over the whole domain of 
religion. It is a decided move in 
the direction of democratic revolu- 
tion, much more so than the widest 
extension of the electoral su 

or the ballot, which would only 
affect the constitution of the third 
estate of the realm. But the mis- 
chief is done, mainly by power of 
Cant, and the question is now, What 
can best be done with Ireland? On 
the whole it would perhaps be 
best to make a present of it to the 
Pope. The Emerald Isle would be 
the brightest gem in his tiara, and 
he might well take the pious Irish 
in exchange for his present unap- 
preciating subjects, handing these 
over to the King of Italy. The 
King of Italy might give us 
Sicily and Sardinia (which latter 
island Lord Nelson thought we 
ought to keep) for the Roman 
States. We might then proceed to 
complete our Mediterranean posses- 
sions by exchanging Gibraltar for 
the Balearic Islands, if the Spani- 
ards particularly want it and we 
do not. As it cost us some blood 
and treasure, we are not going to 
give it them for nothiug, whatever 
Oant may say on the subject. Al- 
most the only serious difficulty 
with regard to such a disposition 
of Ireland is, that the Holy Father 
would object to take the Fenians, 
unless he could get rid of them by 
a miracle, as St. Patrick banished 
the more innocent vermin; and if 
he did not object, they would soon 
be giving him trouble, and the 
French would occupy Dublin to 
protect him, which would not quite 
suit us. The mention of the French 
leads us to remark on the enor- 
mous amount of Cant found neces- 
sary to-support the second empire. 
It is built on the principles of 1789, 
yet the Emperor is the eldest son 
of the Church. It bristles with 
bayonets, and keeps all Europe in 
the same condition, yet declares | 
that its mission is peace. So sen- 
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sible a man as the Emperor well 
knows that when he quotes the 
French Revolution he is talking 
Cant, and that universal suffrage is 
a sham, though he condescends to 
fiatter it when it suits his purposes. 
He knows better than anybody 
that the principles propounded in 
1789 can only be carried out in a 
community of angels, and therefore 
are apt to turn men into devils. 
If he spoke the truth, he would tell 
the roughs of Paris that, though 
they infest the most civilised city 
in the world, they are no more fit 
to govern it than the Patagonians; 
he would tell the peasants that they 
are a set of priest-ridden boors, 
mere children in education and in- 
telligence, who elected him by mis- 
take, because they thought his 
uncle was risen from the dead. As 
the roughs of Paris and the peas- 
ants are the most powerful classes 
in the empire, next to the army, of 
course he must keep such thoughts 
to himself. The Emperor Napoleon 
has often been praised for reticence, 
but he has perhaps gained the 
credit of reticence by dint of gene- 
ral taciturnity. Posterity will per- 
haps judge that he has spoken too 
often for perfect dignity. Though 
Cant may be necessary in politics, 
itis a deduction from majesty in a 
sovereign, and has a parvenu air, 
like anxiety of position in a humbler 
sphere. The nephew avoided the 
mistake of his uncle in forcing his 
hand upon a lady of royal caste, 
but made perhaps as great a mis- 
take in writing the life of Ozsar, 
and thus putting the term Owsar- 
ism into the mouth of his enemies. 
As an Oxford undergraduate warned 
his friend who was going up for 
his divinity examination to an- 
swer no questions about David, be- 
cause it was the way into Kings, so 
the Emperor might have feared 
that those who read his life of Ju- 
lius Caesar might be led into the 
lives of his successors. Of course 
Augustus was naturally suggested 
_ as the counterpart of the present 

Emperor, but with him the empire, 
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as a real success, unfortunately 
ended. It may flatter the nation 
that the Emperor should be called 
the third of his name, but all 
Europe, knowing that the Duke of 
Reichstadt never reigned. know it 
to be Cant, implying the fiction of 
a legitimate dynasty. Cromwell, 
though he condescended to religi- 
ous Cant, disdained the Cant politi- 
cal; he would not have deigned 
to reign on false pretences: and the 
Emperor might well say that his 
claim to govern France is, that. he 
is the fittest known man to govern 
her, especially after so many years’ 
experience. He must trust to the 
gratitude of the nation if he ex- 
pects his son to succeed him, and 
do his best to earn it. If the mat- 
ter is to be settled by the preetori- 
ans, as it often was in Rome, they 
will probably prefer some military 
adventurer to the most legitimate of 
princes, unless he shows himself 
their master. To any man of sen- 
sitive conscience the game would 
not be worth the candle, as the ne- 
cessity of employing Cant for pur- 
poses of ruling would inflict a life- 
long penance on him, like the secret 
iron belt worn by James IV. of 
Scotland in atonement for his early 
urdutifulness, His Majesty King 
William of Prussia probably regrets 
by this time the fit of Cant which 
lay on his soul when he placed the 
crown on his own head, and declar- 
ed that he reigned by the grace of 
God. No doubt it was true in a 
sense, but an ungraceful expression 
in his own mouth. He had pro- 
bably at the time no idea that he 
would shortly be dethroning three 
or four other princes who reigned 
equally with himself by the grace of 
God, and who belonged on the Ger- 
man theory to the same Brahmini- 
cal caste as himself. The expres- 
sion, harmless and reverent in it- 
self, was emphasised by our Tudors 
and Stewarts for the special purpose 
of opposing the Papal pretension to 
universal sovereignty. 4 the mouth 
of the Hohenzollern it was Cant. It 
would have been more respectable 
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to have said that he admired his 
ancestor Frederick IJ., and intend- 
ed, God willing, to tread in his 
steps. But how can we expect 
kings to be exempt when the whole 
political atmosphere of the day is 
electric with Cant? Oant only be- 
comes respectable when it is so thor- 
ough as to lead to heroic action. 
We admire Garibaldi and the Pope 
jin spite of ourselves from their in- 
tense conviction, and because each 
in his way is quite prepared for 
martyrdom. But with the majority 
of Oant’s disciples, this is far from 
being the case, and they are gener- 
ally found to take good care of 
their mother’s calf-skins. Political 
refugees generally are strong in 
Cant. Their favourite words, * na- 
tionalities’’ and “ solidarity,” bave 
a marvellous smack of it. The 
Swiss are very tolerant to grant 
hospitality to these people, as the 
classification of mankind by lan- 
guage would be fatal to their exist- 
ence, or else limit it not even to 
the bounds of the canton Grisons, 
but to such valleys of it as speak 
the Romance language. Nothing 
would be more amusing than to 
reconstruct the map of Europe 
on the “ nationalities” principle, 
We should have at least half-a- 
dozen nations in France and Eng- 
land. And who is to draw the tine 
between languages and dialects? 
It is more difficult than to distin- 
guish species from varieties in na- 
tural history, because varieties will 
breed together and species not, ex- 
cept to one generation ; whereas all 
languages will breed together, as 
well as the people who speak them. 
Our own classical language is 
nothing more than a most vigorous 
mongrel. And Oant does not see 
the utter inconsistency of that 
theory with the “ Parliament of 
Man and Federation of the world,” 
likewise contemplated by its disci- 
ples, at the time when we shall be all 
members of the Peace Society. But 
national boasting often takes the 
form of that Cant which the Ameri- 
cans call at home “ spread-eagle- 


ism.” We sometimes say, in con- 
tempt of foreigners, that the Anglo- 
Saxon race is the only one that can 
use freedom without abusing it. If 
this is true, the reason would be 
worth inquiring after. It may be 
owing to our superlative tipsiness. 
When a French, Italian, or Spanish 
mob gets the upper hand of society, 
it makes a revolution. When an 
English mob asserts its mastery, it 
proceeds incontinently to get drunk, 
and render itself incapable of further 
mischief. An instance of this oc- 
curred at the Bristol riots in 1831. 
As soon as the mob had found its 
way to the spirit-stores, it ceased 
to act with spirit any longer. Per- 
haps this is at the bottom of the 
** Permissive ” agitation. If the 
“ roughs” can be only kept sober, 
they may at some future time over- 
turn the State. John Bull again 
is fond of extolling his national 
prowess, but it is an awkward fact 
that the Maories have beaten us on 
more than one occasion. To be 
sure, they are rather to be con- 
sidered as mutinous fellow - sub- 
jects than as foreigners. At all 
events, as the wise tragedian said, 
to worship Nemesis is wise. The 
love of country ought not to be 
one which casteth out fear. That 
our patriotism has little of fear 
may be inferred from the fact, 
that in spite of our abnormal vol- 
unteer movement, we still ignore 
the duty of personal military ser- 
vice, which the Swiss, for instance, 
our fellow-freemen, recognise as the 
one great condition of their exist- 
ence. Onur regular soldiers are still 
a caste, like priests in the Roman 
and Greek Churches, but salvation 
for body or soul cannot be secured 
by fighting or praying by proxy. 
Do we think that our vociferous 
nakedness is as terrible as that of 
Achilles, when, after his armour 
had been taken from Patrocles, he 
dispersed the Trojans by shouting 
at his tent-door? When Hector 
fled then, he doubtless thought 
that a second suit of immortal har- 
ness was ready within, waiting to 
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be put on at a minute’s notice. 
Froude is not far from the mark 
when he says that our victories in 
past times were gained by the fact 
of our being the fiercest nation in 
Europe. The ferocity was then 
entirely concentrated on war. Now 
it lays Atlantic cables, walks across 
Africa, finds out north-west pas- 
sages, climbs the Alps. It might, 
say some, be diverted to purposes 
of war at any time. But it. must 
be borne in mind that in the 
Middle Ages the science of war was 
not much more complex than 
pugilism, whereas now it is one of 
the most difficult and delicate of 
the sciences, depending far more 
on machinery than muscle, and by 
no means to be crammed in a day 
as a subject for competitive ex- 
amination. The sad accident on 
the Matterhorn might suggest that 
it would be imprudent to attack 
the nation of which the three un- 
fortunate gentlemen were members, 
if armed and ready, but also suggest 
an additional reason for surprising it 
at a disadvantage. If we had gone 
to war with Prussia about Denmark 
in 1866, our fleet might have swept 
the North Sea and Baltic, but any 
soldiers we landed would infallibly 
have gone down before the needle- 
gun as bravely and hopelessly as 
the Danes did. The Great Duke 
gained his Peninsula victories, like 
Fabius, by a wholesome fear of the 
enemy, and his whole experience 
of the French taught him an in- 
tense respect for their military 
prowess. The same qualities in 
Sir Robert Napier, where the 
principal enemy was Nature, made 
the Abyssinian expedition a per- 
fectly symmetrical model of success. 
But this kind of national Cant will 
perhaps soon have had its day, and 
give way to the international or 
cosmopolitan species, which takes 
too little account of human differ- 
ences. The other day Sefior Caste- 
lar in the Spanish Cortes delivered 
an oration in favour of a republic, 
which, in these days of rhetorical 
degeneracy, recalls Demosthenes, 


Cicero, or Edmund Burke. As far 
as mere eloquence goes, it might 
have been composed by Thucydides 
and put into the mouth of Pericles, 
When Savage Landor said of the 
action of the Great Powers in 
Greece, “they set up a pu 
throne in a pac A where the veal 
thrones is not native,” he evidently 
believed in a republic for Greece; 
and Sefior Castelar believes in a 
republic for Spain. But Spain is 
not Greece. The antecedents of 
Greece are certainly more in favour 
of republicanism than those of any 
other country. If their common- 
wealths did not last long, they left 
imperishable memorials. A noble 
nation, like Achilles, prefers a short 
life and a merry one; and a month 
of Athens is certainly grander than 
a century of Byzantium or Ohina, 
But can Sefior Castelar be blind to 
the fates of the Spanish republics 
in South America, where an anarchy 
has ever reigned that is even tire- 
some to read of in newspapers? 
Were the Italian republics of the 
Middle Ages, in spite of their artistic 
brilliancy, much more than mere 
shuttlecocks between Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, Popes and Kaisers? 
The less said about the French at- 
tempts at a republic the better. 
Spain itself is the only Latin coun- 
try which has not tried a republic 
as yet, but the antecedents of her 
kinsfolk are not encouraging. Hol- 
land he does not quote. There the 
republic was glorious but  short- 
lived, and soon gave way to consti- 
tutional monarchy. England he 
does quote. Our commonwealth 
was not inglorious, but we paid for 
the glory with the abeyance of civil 
and religious liberty; and Sefior 
Castelar is incorrect as to the fact 
of its laying the foundation of our 
naval supremacy, which first began 
under Elizabeth. 

Switzerland is more to his pur- 
pose, but it must be borne in mind 
that the Swiss republic was not the 
deliberate choice of the Swiss peo- 
ple, but agglomerated itself ia the 
course of ages by a chain of acer 
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dents. The circumstances which 
formed it, still evinced by cantonal 
differences in constitution, continue 
to preserve it. It is by no means 
homogeneous, but full of partial 
anomalies, and the character of the 
people, as a whole, is intensely con- 
servative. Bésides, the Swiss are 
kept on their good behaviour by a 
wholesome dread of their military 
neighbours. When the revolution- 
ary element was too rampant at 
Geneva they suppressed it, lest the 
French should come in and stamp 
it out. And they have just ordered 
Mazzini to leave Lugano, because 
they found he was using his asylum 
as a basis for republican propaganda 
in Italy. The Swiss republicans, 
like the Jews, are not anxious to 
make proselytes, and are quite eure 
that salvation is to be found out 
of the pale of their political church. 
But not even the model republic 
of John Bright can as yet be pro- 
nounced. a success, If Washington 
and the other heroes of the Declara- 
tion of Independence had seen that 
they were repeating the story of 
Cadmus sowing the dragon’s teeth, 
they might have preferred remain- 
ing under the stolid but peaceful 
sway of George III. They Knew 
that a strict federalism was the only 
possible condition for the realisa- 
tion of republican institutions on a 
large scale, and they would have 
repudiated the prospect of that im- 
perial centralisation which is now 
the growing idea in America. 

The majority of the Cortes, 
though they applaud Sefior Castelar, 
were disposed to cling to the idea 
of constitutional monarchy. But 
if the traditions of monarchy have 
been utterly discredited, they will 
try a republic as a pis aller. 
They bear in mind that Spain is 
not a new community, and they do 
not like to accept at once the posi- 
tion that Isabella’s infatuation has 
kicked over the whole fabric of their 
history. The existence of this feel- 
ing, and the determination to put 
down the communists with a strong 
hand, is an earnest of success, should 


the Spaniards be driven to a repub- 
lic after all. A republic has one 
advantage that is overlooked by re- 
publicans in general—of an sesthe- 
tic character. It is represented on 
the coin by an ideal young woman, 
who may be made as handsome as 
you please. The now annexed re- 
public of Frankfort is said to have 
adopted as its embodiment the fair 
favourite of one of its merchant 
princes. Républics will doubtless 
be the rule when men have been 
educated out of greed and selfish- 
ness; but if what geologists say of 
the age of man be true, and of the 
time it has taken to educate him 
out of cannibalism, that future is 
indeed far distant, and at present 
the more numerous the checks and 
compensations that can be devised 
in a constitution the better. Thus 
a constitutional monarchy, with all 
its anomalies, appears to bear the 
palm from the neat schemes of des- 
potism and republicanism. 

How long our Oonstitution will 
last under the repeated attacks made 
on it by party Cant is a serious ques- 
tien. A new power has grown up 
amongst us which no other state, 
ancient or modern, has ever yet 
tolerated to the same degree; and 
if the Press is the fourth, it certainly 
bids fair to become the fifth estate 
of the realm. I mean the Criminal 
class. They owe their existence 
entirely to the Oant of humanitari- 
anism. Alfred the Great would 
have hung them all, as he did their 
respectable progenitors, till a full 
purse could be put on a tree by the 
roadside with safety. They appear 
to have got the better of society 
in London, and, according to the 
‘Revue des deux Mondes,’ in Paris 
likewise. Of course, as long as 
Jobn Bright is at the head of affairs, 
we must let our black sheep alone; 
but one wonders how Louis Napol- 
eon can endure them for an instant, 
if his personal government is not, 
after all, a mere make-believe. <A: 
clearance of such Augeam stables 
seems the one great use of despot- 
isms. We may well ask one ques- 
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tion of humanitarian Cant. In the 
face. of a pauperism which is de- 
vouring the country, can we for- 
ever allow a guild of miscreants to 
intercept the crumbs of bread which 
otherwise might drop into the 
mouths of the honest poor? The 
vested interests of the paid magis- 
tracy and police in the preservation 
of scoundrels might surely be cared 
for in some other way. The only 
chance is that some great catastro- 
phe, just missing the destruction of 
society, will deal a blow to humani- 
tarian Cant as fatal as that dealt to 
the Cant of the Peace Society by 
the Orimean war. It has already 
done us infinite moral mischief, 
aud caused us to shut our eyes to 
the merits of more than one great 
man. The memory of Rajah Brooke 
has missed its due meed of honcur 
through Cant, and Governor Eyre 
must be satisfied by this time 
that his virtue must be its own 


reward. If some severe surgery ig 
not applied, Cant will prove the 
disease of which our great nation 
will die, As matters stand, it may 
as well receive openly the divine 
honours which are universally paid 
it in secret. Why are the gods 
themselves said to be powerless 
against human stupidity, but that 
it is itself a divinity. And if it ig 
true that Christianity is obsolete, 
the sooner we inaugurate the new 
religion the better, and set about 
making silver shrines for the god- 
dess of Cant. Let the Archbishop 
of Canterbury be ordered to yield 
his palace to a high-priest of Cant; 
and as Horace’s goddess of Fortune 
ruled over Antium, let the praises 
of ours resound in the canticles of 
the venerable cathedral of Cant 
ium. 
PEREGRINUS. 


Done IN THE OBERLAND, 
Midsummer, 1869. 
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CIIAPTER XIV.—THE GOLDFINOH SPREADS ITS WINGS. 


Tue time for the great Tannen- 
heim wedding was now approaching 
—slowly for the bridegroom, swiftly 
for the bride. The end of another 
three weeks of autumn was to see 
them man and wife. Werner had 
not been much away from Frankfort 
since the premature end of his last 
visit—he had to attend to many 
matters of business and prepara- 
tion, besides his increasing practice 
But Arthur had made many little 
forest excursions whenever Herr 
Nordheimer could spare him from 
the office—that is to say, whenever 
it suited himself; for the Frankfort 
correspondent of Corbet & Freeman 
did not think it part of his duty to 
act as mentor to a future partner in 
the firm, farther than by giving him 
every opportunity of learning the 
routine of work. He even did what, 
had he been a better judge of men, 
he would hardly have been justi- 
fed in doing; he was so much 
won by Arthur’s general quickness 
and talent as to think that his new 
clerk had a real turn for business, 


and to trust him rather too often. 


and te too large an extent with 
considerable sums of money, and 
with such delicate negotiations as 
were thought best intrusted to one 
who had the address and appearance 
of a gentleman. 

But at the beginning of these 
last three weeks, Werner, having 
made all his arrangements, set 
out once more—for the last time as 
a bachelor—to Tannenheim. It 
was beautiful weather, though the 
days were growing short and cold. 
But to the young surgeon, to whom 
life and love themselves were young, 
had the days been still shorter and 
colder than they were, the hills 
would still have been green and the 
skies still blue. Arrived at Arn- 
stadt in the morning—he was a 
good and practised traveller, and 


could sleep as well in a carriage as 
in a bed—he set out to make the 
rest of his journey on foot, prefer- 
ring on this occasion the old way 
of travelling that belonged to his 
student-days. It was not that he 
was not duly impatient to arrive at 
the house of Bertha’s father, but 
he knew that he was not expected 
until the evening, ard he was one 
of the few who are wise enough to 
understand that unexpected arrivals 
are always best avoided, if possible. 
Besides, he was by no means the 
first ardent lover who has lingered 
by the way on his last day. of free- 
dom—his last, because he was to 
stay at Tannenheim until after the 
wedding, unless he should be per- 
emptorily recalled. Arthur, who 
was to be one of the wedding-guests, 
had arranged to arrive a day or two 
before the great event. 

Whatever might have been his 
motive, however, for preferring his 
own legs and the open air to a 
tedious ride in the close and stuffy 
coach that then was—and, in all 
probability, still is—the general 
mode of conveyance in that part of 
the world, he did not allow the 
grass to grow under his feet. On 
the contrary, he struck out at a good 
pace, singing to himself the soft and 
rather sad air of his favourite song 
of Thiringen as though it had been 
composed for a lively march. The 
sun, as the morning mists drew off, 
was bright, though pale, and threw 
out quite heat enough to content a 
quick walker. At about noon he 
stopped at a small village inn, well 
known to him of old, where he 
breakfasted. Having satisfied his 
appetite, which had been rendered 
pretty sharp by exercise in the sharp 
air, he remained in the room to rest 
while he smoked a pipe and finish- 
ed his tankard of Bavarian beer. 
While thus pleasantly engaged, his 
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back being towards the door, an- 
other traveller entered without ob- 
serving him. Werner, however, 
hearing the door open, turned his 
head and saw—Arthur Corbet. 

It was certainly Arthur Corbet, 
but a second look was necessary in 
order to recognise him; for the 


expression of his face, when he 
saw Werner, was as scared, and its 
colour about as pale, as could well 


be. 

“Good God, Werner! how you 
startled me!” he exclaimed. 

‘The surprise is mutual, I assure 
you,” Werner answered, holding 
out hishand. ‘ ButI hope I don’t 
look as startled as you do, old fel- 
low. You haven’t been meeting 
the headless lady, have you, or 
the black rider? ” 

“T didn’t expect to see you— 
that was all.” 

“Nor did I expect to see you 
either. But what brings you here? 
I flattered myself that this little 
roadside place was known to me 
alone. And I certainly would have 
betted on your being at Frankfort. 
But sit down and join me in a seidel. 
I mustn’t let you steal a march on 
me in this way. How are you going 
on? I’m on foot, as you may tell 
by my boots.” 

‘*T have got a post-chaise,” an- 
swered Arthur, who had to a great 
extent recovered his composure, at 
least externally ; ‘“‘ but I shall sur- 
prise you still more—I am not 
going to Tannenheim.” 

‘* Are you making a tour by your- 
self then? ” 

*“T thought I might as well see 
something of the country at last, 
and wind up with the wedding.” 

*“ And where do you come from 
now?” 

“Oh, from—from—confound it! 
I never can remember names of 
places.” 

‘From Ilmenau perhaps?” 

‘* Yes—that’s the place.” 

“ And what’s your next stage?” 

“Oh, I’m going on. I’m not sure 
what place I shall make my sleep- 
ing-quarters.” 
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“T should suggest Tannenheim, 
as you are so near; and you can go 
on to-morrow.” 

“No, I think not. I’ve been in 
your way often enough already, 
I’m afraid. Besides, my road lies 
in exactly the other direction.” 

‘“*My dear fellow, if you come 
from Ilmenau, you cannot now be 
going from Tannenheim. You must 
pass through Tannenheim — it js 
the very next stage in this direc- 
tion.” 

“Confound it!—then I wmust 
have clean forgotten the name of 
the place I come from, for I have 
passed through Tannenheim.” 

*‘T should think you must have 
forgotten it then, most decidedly, 
But you seem making the oddest 
kind of tour.” 

“T like making odd kinds . of 
tours.” 

‘““ Why in the world didn’t you 
tell me what you were going to do}? 
I could have given you a plan for 
your journey, and saved you any 
amount of time and expense. But 
come—you may as well now come 
back the few miles to Tannen- 
heim.” 

“Why, you see, old fellow,” said 
Arthur, assuming an affected tone 
and air— you see I’ve got an ec- 
centric mood on me just now. I’ve 
never before had the sensation of 
wandering about just in this capri- 
cious sort of way, so don’t go and 
spoil it.” 

“ Well, you’re an odd fellow. But 
didr’t you look in on the Reinholds 
as you passed through Tannen- 
heim?” 

“ Of course I did.” 

** And how were they ?—all right, 
I hope?” 

“Oh yes—all right.” 

“ And so you haven’t any idea 
where you are going to?” 

** Not the least.” 

‘“* Nor where you come from?” 

“ None.” 

“Well, I hope you will keep 
diary. It will be worth reading. 
We shall see you on the —th, of 
course? and you won’t come back 
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with me to Tannenheim? You 
had better, and I wish you would.” 

“If you would excuse me—I 
should be delighted, of course— 

Te | 

“Allright. And so, bon voyage. 
But you are wrong to take a car- 
riage. Is that the English way of 
seeing @ new country when one has 
legs? But I suppose you are doing 
as you like best, and no one can do 
more. So, till the —th at Tannen- 
heim.” 

He held out his hand, which 
Arthur .took without meeting his 
eye. Moreover, the latter took care 
to go out of the house before 
Werner, and to say something to 
the 'postilion, the result of which 
was that the carriage was moved a 
little way forward from before the 
door. 

“Do you know,” said Werner, 
with a laugh, “I am half inclined 
to think that you must have been 
jilted by the fair Esther?” 

“Why so?” 

“You are travelling about just 
like a despairing lover. Or else 
there is something in it, when one 
hears the tourists of your nation 
classed with madmen.” 

Arthur managed to smile. Then, 
as if moved by a sudden and invin- 
cible impulse, he seized Werner's 
hand and hurried after the post- 
chaise, which he entered, and which 
drove off immediately. Werner 
stood stijl, and looked after it until 
it was out of sight. 

“There are only three ways of 
accounting fur this,’ he thought to 
himself. ‘I was either right in 
thinking he fancies his heart to be 
broken by Friiulein Esther or some 
equally interesting young lady, or 
else Englishmen are really lunatics, 
or else he is, as I am inclined to 
think is the most probable of the 
three, a conceited ass. Well, in 
any case he is not a bad fellow, and 
the best of us have our little weak- 
hesses — though Brandon might 
have warned me if there is really 
anything absurd about him. I am 
half sorry I Jet him go. I didn’t at 
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all like that wild look of his—he 
might have looked one in the face 
at any rate. No-I wish I had 
not let him go like that. Well, it 
can’t be helped now. So,— 


* In Thiringen wood, in Thiiringen wood, 
There it is good to dwell ;” 


and on he marched again, after giv- 
ing a final shake of the head, which 
might perhaps have meant more to a 
looker-on than it meant to himself. 
He was in the highest of spirits 
when he reached the ridge that 
almost overhung the little town to 
which he was bound, and from 
which the full view of Schneekopf 
first rises before the eye. The after- 
noon was far advanced — indeed 
the first mist of the autumn even- 
ing was already beginning to rise 
along the banks of the Tanne, to 
curl about the streets, and to make 
the houses look as though they 
were based on vapour, Later on, 
the moon would touch the houses, 
the mist, the stream, and the hills 
with a wand that would change 
them all to a scene in fairyland; but 
as yet was all sad and sombre and 
grey, and the melancholy odour of 
the leaves fallen from the beeches 
and poplars struck coldly and heav- 
ily upon senses fresh from the at- 
mosphere of the heath and the 
larch and the pine. Werner felt 
the change for an instant, as though 
it were a vague breath of coming 
evil ; but it was only for an instant. 
If the heath and the forest and the 
open breeze speak of free and un- 
restrained liberty, they speak also 
of darkness, of discomfort, and of 
cold. It is the close mist that fills 
the streets, and that circles outside 
thickly-packed dwellings of men, 
which suggests warmth and comfort 
and light within them — better 
things than liberty to the imagina- 
tior of a man who has walked welt 
from the hour of sunrise. So to 
Max Werner, at least, spoke the 
grey heavy mist and the close damp 
odour that pervaded it; and he 
looked with anticipations of some- 
thing more than warmth and more 
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than light towards one particular 
gleam that shone out to him from 
among all the windows of Tannen- 
heim. 

The distance from the edge of 
the hill to the pastor’s house seemed 
to him Jonger than all the previous 
journey put together, but he reached 
the end of his long walk at last. 
He was let in by Herr Reinhold 
himself. 

“How late you are, Bertha!” 
said the latter, as he opened the 
door. 

“Tt is not exactly Bertha, Herr 
Pastor,” answered Werner. 

“Max? Ah yes, this is the day 
you were tocome. Come in. Ber- 
tha went out to dine and spend the 
day with the Frau Richterinn. I 
expect her back every minute—she 
ought to have returned sooner.” 

Werner entered and seated him- 
self near the stove. He was a little 
disappointed and put out at not 
finding Bertha there to welcome 
* him; but that was no reason why 
he should not make himself as com- 
fortable as he could in her absence. 
The two men talked together for 
half an hour or so, and then began 
to consult their watches. Then 
they began to talk less freely than 
before, and to indulge vague feel- 
ings of uneasiness which they were 
ashamed to express. Still Bertha 
did not come—nor for another half- 
hour still. 

“T think I will just walk to the 
Herr Richter’s and meet her,” said 
Werner, at last. 

The other did not oppose the 
suggestion, and he went out. At 
‘the end of about yet another half- 
hour he returned, looking very 
grave indeed. ‘Bertha has not 
been with the Frau Richterinn,” he 
‘said. 

“Not with the 
Where is she, then?” 

“T do not know. I called at the 
house, and it seems she was not even 
expected.” 

he easily-alarmed heart of Herr 
Reinhold sank within him, and the 
helpless look that was natural to 
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him became intensified. Werner, 
on the contrary, though he was 
silent for a full minute, looked any- 
thing but helpless as he asked,— 

“T saw Herr Corbet this morning 
at Fischbach. He told me he had 
seen you and Bertha to-day. At 
what time was he here?”’ 

“T did not see him,” answered 
Reinhold. 

“ But he has been here?” 

“Not that I know of—no, he 
cannot have been here, for Bertha 
was with me the whole morning till 
she went out.” 

*“‘ And did she then say she was 
going to the Richterinn ? ” 

*“T do not think so—yes, I think 
she did—but——” 

“Give me the candle, please.” 
He ran up-stairs to her room and 
looked round, but at first found 
nothing. Even he was too much 
agitated by the sudden thought of 
what he feared to look systematic- 
ally for what he sought. At last, 
however, he found full confirmation 
of his fear. It was a note from 
Bertha addressed to her father. 

He tore it open on the spot, and 
read the contents at a glance. This 
was all :— 

“T do not ask you to forgive me 
now. Max must forget me, and 
you will forgive both of us when 
you know all, which will be very 
soon. I am most unhappy to have 
to leave you like this; but Arthur 
has reasons, and it will be the best 
for us all.” 

The pastor was by this time him- 
self at the door of the room. Wer- 
ner, with a suddenness which yet 
had something of tenderness in it, 
led him back to the room from 
which he had come, and then 
handed him the letter, only saying, 

“Tt is the worst.” 

Herr Reinhold, however, mo- 
tioned the letter back. ‘“ Her mo- 
ther—her sister—and now—it is 
fitality,” he said, and bowed his 
face upon his hands. 

He sat as one stunned. Werner 
refolded the letter, laid it on the 
table by the pastor, and went to 
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find the servant, who lived in the 
house. “Go to the Herr Pastor,” 
he said to her; ‘“‘he is ill —and do 
not leave him. I will be back in- 
stantly.” 

He left the house, and plunged, 
as it were, into the open air. The 
cold evening breeze recalled the 
decision and presence of mind 
which he had lost, but which it 
was not in his nature to lose for 
long. Almost immediately he re- 
turned, and assisted in laying Ber- 
tha’s father, who had not since 
spoken, upon the bed. Repeating 
his order tothe frightened and be- 
wildered servant not to leave her 
master, and telling her that the at- 
tack was the result of bad news 
which had also summoned the 
Fraulein suddenly and unexpected- 
ly away from home, he next went 
at once to the house of the Herr 
Richter, whom, together with his 
family, Werner’s former visit had 
necessarily made acquainted with 
Bertha’s absence. 

“Will you do the Herr Pastor 
the greatest of kindness?” he 
said to him. ‘‘Friulein Reinhold 
is away, but she will soon return. 
There has been some misunder- 
standing, and she has acted foolish- 
ly; but, as others might. think and 
talk still more foolishly and wrongly 
about it if it were known, I come 
to ask you, as a matter of kindness, 
to say anything to prevent people 
talking for the present — that she is 
gone on a visit to Frankfort, or any- 
thing; or, as I have told the ser- 
vant, that she has suddenly been 
called away by bad news. As for 
me, I must be off at once, so I must 
rely on your great kindness to pre- 
vent scandal. And would you see 
the Herr Pastor? He is over- 
alarmed, I fear—not that there is 
any real cause, only the silly girl 
has frightened us. Doctor Herbst 
can be sent for in case of necessity. 
Good night, dear Frau Richterinn; 
you will be our friend, I know— 
you shall be the first to know that 
all is well, and that you have done 
Us & service that——” 
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He was as bad a hand as possible 
at anything savouring of deception, 
even though the object of the decep- 
tion was to save Bertha’s name from 
immediate scandal. The Richter 
and his wife were not deceived for a 
moment; but being, like most of 
the Tannenheimers, kind and friend- 
ly people, they cordially promised 
all that was required, though more 
for the sake of Werner, who was a 
favourite with them, than for that 
of either Bertha or her father. In- 
deed, with regard to Bertha, when 
the Richterinn and her husband 
were alone, the lady preached a 
regular sermon on the text, ‘I al- 
ways knew that would be the end 
of it.” 

Werner scarcely stayed to thank 
them for their promise, but having 
once more seen the pastor, whose 
weak nature seemed altogether 
crushed by the blow, and given 
some more directions to the servant, 
he hurried to the inn, had a horse 
saddled at once, and was soon on 
the road: by which he had arrived 
so short a while since. It seemed 
fated that he was never to pass 
many hours in Tannenheim. 

As he rode along he felt neither 
anger nor personal bitterness. His 
life, too, had ceased to appear a 
reality to him, and to have become 
merged, like the lives of so many 
of the persons of this drama, in a 
world of shadows and dreams. But 
he was conscious through it all of a 
numbness of overwhelming all-ab- 
sorbing sorrow that was real enough, 
though as yet unrealised; and he 
had a real purpose also—to seek out 
Bertha, to save her from herself, if 
need were, and then to live out the 
rest of his life as well and as truly 
as though she had never been. As 
for Arthur—but of him he would 
think afterwards, and when the 
nature of his conduct in the matter 
should be fully understood. 

And so on he travelled in the 
darkness of the night, past the little 
roadside inn, where he learned that 
the post-chaise had contained a 
lady, and was for Ilmenau—past 
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Ilmenau, where day dawned, and 
where he obtained fresh tidings 
—past Arnstadt, where he learned 
more—past Erfurt, where he ex- 
changed the slowness of horses for 
the speed of steam, until another 
morning sun shone upon him dimly 
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and coldly in the city of Berlin it. 
self. And all this time, 


“In Thiiringen wood,in Thiringen wood,” 


kept ringing through his ears till he 
thought that he must be dreaming 
a dream of fever indeed. 4 


CHAPTER XV.—SPRETZ INJURIA, 


The Countess de Marsay grew 
more weary, sentimental, and dis- 
satisfied from day to day. Why 
she did not go away, therefore, was 
a source of wonder to everybody. 
She had very seldom, if ever, 
been known to remain in the same 
place for so long a time together. 
The Earl, too, was getting even 
more bored than she; but then he 
was falling into bad health, and 
thought he might as well remain 
comfortably where he was until it 
was time for him to go southward 
for the winter. Besides, when Lady 
Harriet had once succeeded in 
imprisoning him at Farleigh, she 
took care to keep him there as long 
as she could. One of her motives 
for keeping him a prisoner just now 
was, her desire to get fairly rid of 
Madame de Marsay while slie was 
present to keep her eye on them 
both. She was getting afraid of the 
beautiful Countess. A weak, capri- 
cious, and obstinate cold man of 
her brother’s character might, she 
thought, be guilty of any conceiv- 
able folly in the hands of a woman 
whom she chose to set down as be- 
ing at least no better than she should 
be. Influenced by this fear, Lady 
Harriet also stayed on and on, in 
order that she might, so far as was 
possible, act as the Earl’s guardian. 
On his side, her brother continu- 
ally pressed the only person then 
within the bounds of Sevarnshire 
whom he found at all amusing to 
continue her visit, and would never 
allow her even to speak of depar- 
ture, thereby driving his sister well- 
nigh to distraction. The latter once 
even went so far as to make actual 
preparations for her own retreat, 


thinking that the guest must needs 
go away when the house was about 
to be left without a hostess; but 
asmile which she caught on the 
face of the Oountess caused her to 
have her boxes unpacked again very 
speedily. 

Brandon, of course, saw a great 
deal of Madame de Marsay, there- 
by considerably improving his ac- 
quaintance with the Earl, and fall- 
ing in the opinion of Lady Har- 
riet in due proportion. But fre- 
quent intercourse with his old 
friend rapidly became more and 
more distasteful to him, and this in 
exact proportion to the rapidity with 
which his knowledge of Rose in- 
creased. About the time that Bertha 
Reinhold left her father’s house, 
the position in which these three 
persons, Brandon, Rose, and Ma- 
dame de Marsay, stood to one 
another was something like this, 
The Countess had become confirmed 
in her vague purpose by the jeal- 
ousy with which her nature led her 
to regard the frequency of Brandon’s 
visits to the cottage, by the con- 
straint which she now observed in 
him whenever she turned the con- 
versation on Rose, and by the un- 
willingness with which he received 
all hints thrown out by herself to 
Lady Harriet about asking Miss 
Arnold to come to the Castle that 
they might improve the acquaint- 
ance of so charming a girl. Bran- 
don’s resolution still held; and the 
more he saw of Rose the less in his 
eyes seemed the sacrifice of himself; 
which he meditated, and the iess 
willing he became that Rose should 
be thrown into the society of Ma- 
dame de Marsay. He had found 
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what, owing to the manner of his 
life, he had never before found—a 
woman whom nature and circum- 
stance had conspired to keep pure 
and innocent, and who had hitherto 
been saved from the slightest conta- 
mination that can possibly be incur- 
red from a knowledge of men, and 
from the greater contamination that 
women still more often receive from 
over-much association with each 
other. Her simplicity and utter 
ignorance of the foul and evil side 
of the real world first surprised, 
then amused, and finally delighted 
Brandon, even more than he was 
aware; and he intended to keep 
the prize upon which he had light- 
ed without exposing it to the risk 
of incurring a single stain. 

Even if that were all, he had 
added to his collection of art-ma- 
terial a perfect specimen of a kind 
that is not too common in the world: 
this simple beauty of heart, so dif- 
ferent from the complex characters 
and organisms on the analysis and 
comprehension of which he prided 
himself, grew upon him every day, 
and so made the form which con- 
tained it also seem daily to grow 
more beautiful. This, however, was 
not altogether the result of fancy 
on his part; for had there been 
any others in Grayport capable of 
observing the change, they would 
have seen it as well as he. The 
rose was blossoming late, but there- 
fore all the more rapidly; and 
there was just a touch of artificial 
forcing in the process, for she was 
rendered uneasy— jealous is by 
far too strong and too gross a 
word—by the coincidence between 
the stay of the Countess at Far- 
leigh and that of Brandon at Gray- 
port. Although by no means ignor- 
ant of her own pretensions to beauty, 
she felt thrown completely into the 
shade by those of Madame de Mar- 
say; and although she knew that 
she was not stupid, yet, when she 
compared her own ignorance of 
people and things, and her own shy 
ways, with the readiness of speech, 
the self-possessed manner, the ap- 
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parent culture and real knowledge 
of the outside world shown by the 
Countess, she felt inclined to de- 
spise herself. She did not know 
that she, both without and within, 
outshone her rival —if rival she 
may be called—even as the morning 
outshines the evening, and as her 
namesake, growing naturally in the 
open garden, outshines all the exotic 
results of all the hothouses in the 
world. 

Certainly Brandon must be held 
to be very unworthy indeed of the 
happiness of watching the blossom- 
ing, for him, of a flower that he ap- 
parently sought to pluck, not for the 
sake of its perfume and its beauty, 
but for that of the golden vase in 
which it happened to grow. But the 
eyes of the pure in heart see clearly 
and reach deep. It remains to be 
seen whether in this case they saw 
clearly or no. At present it seem- 
ed only as though the purer and 
better soul were yielding to the 
stronger mind. 

One afternoon, while matters 
were in this train, and while Bran- 
don was prospering in his design 
faster and better than he himself 
could suppose, he found himself with 
Madame de Marsay at Farleigh. 
They had been talking, as usual, 
about everything and nothing, and 
the Countess had been developing 
for his benefit certain theories of 
hers about art and literature and 
the nature of men and women, and 
indulging in fallacies and paradoxes 
to a greater extent than was usual 
even with her. At last she said, 
moved by a kind of caprice which 
was not uncommon with her, and 
which led her to turn round upon 
and laugh at herself,— 

““ What a pity that all the wisdom 
I have been talking this last half- 
hour should be lost to the world!” 

“You do not know what minds 
and what works your wisdom may 
not influence. There is Maurice 
Brandon, for instance——” 

“T don’t believe you are ever 
influenced by anybody.” 

“Indeed you are wrong. I am 
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the most docile and easily influ- 
enced creature going.” 

Madame de Marsay had never 
read Burns, but she very nearly 
quoted from him. “If people could 
only see themiselves as they are seen 
by others!” she said. 

“No, that would never do. All 
the world but two or three would 
hang themselves for self-contempt, 
and the two or three left would 
drown themselves for self-love, like 
Narcissus.” * 

“Like whom?” she asked. 

‘‘Only the only man who ever 
seems to have had any reason for 
falling in love with himself.” 

“Then we should be the last man 
and woman.” 

““T should be quite content—but 
why?” 

“Because we seem to have out- 
grown hating and loving even our- 
selves.” 

“There you are wrong, Ida. I 
should be duly among the hanged, 
and you among the drowned.” 

‘** When will you leave off paying 
me compliments? You have not 
even any longer the excuse of being 
obliged to keep your hand in.” 

“That is very unkind of you. 
As if I should use you to try ex- 
periments on!” 

“You said so once, at all events. 
You see I have a better and longer 
memory than you have.” She 
looked at him and sighed. “ But 
you are to be congratulated.” 

“Then do you think it so pleas- 
ant to forget?” 

“ No—not pleasant to forget— 
but pleasant not to remember.” 

Brandon may, on the whole, be 
excused for finding the meaning 
of her last aphorism rather hard 
to catch. Perhaps some day the 
maxims of Ida de Marsay may be 
collected and published; if so, they 
will afford fine reading for all who 
love the obscure. 

She sat for nearly a full minute 
as though plunged in the ocean of 
reflections to which her last remark 
had given rise. Then she went 
on,— 
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“For instance, how shall I be 
able to look back with any pleasure 
upon this visit of mine? ” 

“Have you not found it pleas. 
ant, then?” 

“Tt is just that—it has been too 
pleasant, so that its memory will be 
a pain. But you—you must have 
been bored to death.” 

“T do not usually stay where I 
am bored. Besides, I have not 
been so very far from Farleigh.” 

‘Ah, if I thought it were Far- 
leigh P 

Brandon saw that she was drift- 
ing towards the cottage, and inter- 
rupted her. 

“Ts not that enough to prevent 
my having been bored?” 

“T will take it so. It is too 
gratifying to me, though it is 
compliment. I will believe it, be- 
cause I choose. And IJ, too—I have 
been only too willing to put off the 
day of saying good-bye.” 

“T hope that day is not coming 
yet?” 

“Tt is too true. In three days I 
leave Farleigh, in six, England— 
for ever.” She again looked at 
him, and sighed more deeply than 
before. 

“So soon?” asked Brandon, al- 
most as glad to hear it as if he had 
been Lady Harriet herself. 

“So late, I fear my dear host and 
my charming hostess would say. 
You remain, I suppose? ” 

‘* Well, I suppose I shall not be 
going immediately, even though 
the place will be without you. 
You see I find the place advan- 
tageous for the sake both of work 
and of economy.” 

“Economy!” she _ exclaimed, 
opening her eyes in real amaze- 
ment. 

“That is a new word for me, is 
it not? But you know my real 
position now.” 

“That you are ruined—is that 
what you would say?” She was 
fond of rushing to extremes, and 
‘ruined ” sounded picturesque. 

“That is about the long and the 
short of it, I suppose.” 
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“ And you never told me?” 

“J did not intend to have told 

ou now.” 

“Not tell me, your friend? To 
whom should you tell it, if not to 
me? Are you in danger—must 
you leave the country?” 

“My ruin, as you call it, and 
truly, is very prosaic indeed. No, 
Iam in no danger, and can remain 
in England if I please—if that is 
any advantage.” 

“My poor Maurice! what shall 
you do?” 

“TI must do, I suppose, what 
many better men have done before 
me—work, and make art a pro- 
fession as well as a religion.” 

A sudden change seemed to come 
over her. “I see,” she said, “ and 
marry Miss Corbet—an excellent 
idea.” There was the slightest ia- 
flection of contempt in her voice. 
Brandon was silent: he could not 
say No; and he would have been 
ashamed, by saying Yes, to put his 
resolve in words. 

“T believe she has plenty of 
money,” the Countess went on, in 
an affectedly business-like manner ; 
“so Lord Farleigh says—or at least 
she will have. Well, I congratulate 
you. But you might have been 
more open—with me,” she added, 
with a change from contempt to 
something that was almost tender- 
ness. ‘“ Well, after all, what have 
I to forgive? But at least you 
will forgive me.” She put out her 
hand gravely and mournfully. 

“Forgive you?” he _ asked; 
“what have I to forgive?—or you 
either? Nothing has been done 
on either side to need forgiveness, 
And suppose I were to become the 
husband of Miss Arnold?” 

“ What is that to me, you would 
say? Well, you are right, no doubt.” 

“Suppose we change the sub- 
ject,” he said. “It is hardly wise 
of us to talk in this manner about 
things that in all likelihood will 
never be.” 

“Then you are not engaged to 
this girl?” 

“ No.” 
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All at once a great impulse came 
over Madame de Marsay—the result 
of a mingling of many sources and 
motives. If the renewal of an old 
friendship had led her to dream of 
a marriage with this man for her 
own sake only, as a substitute for 
whist-playing or devotion, as a 
means of recompensing herself for 
her former unhappy marriage, and 
as a method of satisfying at last her 
hitherto unfulfilled life, to that 
dream were now added a generous 
desire to be herself the hand which 
should raise her friend from his ill- 
fortune, and an unselfish ambition 
to become the ladder by which he 
might attain to the height of fame 
that she believed to be his due. At 
one great blow to achieve some- 
thing like happiness for herself, 
glory for him, and thus indirectly 
something for art itself—the high- 
est purpose and the noblest duty, 
according to the view which he 
had always laid before her, for 
which a man or woman could live 
—seemed to her to be something 
worth having lived for after all. 
The idea appeared to her to contain 
elements of all the heroic qualities 
that found favour in her intensely 
dramatic, not to say theatrical, na- 
ture—courage, self-sacrifice, gener- 
osity, and the sublime recklessness 
that sets everything upon a single 
cast. It was a great opportunity; 
it was favoured by a strong breeze 
of jealousy, and she was not a 
woman to be deterred from acting 
on a real and genuine impulse by 
any pride of sex or modesty of 
nature. All this rushed through 
her in a single second; and with 
her, as has been already said, an 
impulse never died away without 
result if it had opportunity and 
scope for immediate action. She 
had, before this, risen from her 
seat, and was leaning with her el- 
bow on the mantelpiece. For some 
seconds she was_ silent—then, 
standing suddenly upright, with 
flashing eyes, and in a rapid, eager 
tone,— 

“Do not marry this girl—this 
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child,” she said. “I cannot see 
you throw yourself into such a 
marriage without at least a warn- 
ing. Can you not imagine what it 
would be to be tied for life to one 
who would be incapable of follow- 
ing a single thought of your mind 
—of sharing in even the very low- 
est of your aims? All the wealth 
in the world would be bought too 
dear at such a price.” 

As she went on, the true woman 
came out—all impulse and all fire; 
the acquired and affected varnish 
of Western sentiment peeled off and 
left bare a passionate excitement 
that belonged to no Teutonic or 
even Latin race. Brandon rose; 
he had never seen her in this state 
before. But he remembered Wer- 
ner’s description of her, and saw 
that his friend had judged her 
rightly. 

From the moment that she had 
begun to speak, the impulse that 
had originally influenced her be- 
came stronger in its force, and grew 
still stronger and stronger as she 
continued. But as it changed in 
strength it changed in character 
also. Its better elements died 
away, and at last it resolved itself 
entirely into a kind of violence 
that must needs have its way. 
Self-will and jealousy were its main 
elements now. 

** Married to a foolish child!” 
she continued. “What good will 
money do you then? For every 
step you struggle upward she will 
drag youdown two. No—the poet, 
the artist, must not join himself 
save to one who will give him per- 
fect love, perfect sympathy, perfect 
aid. Not with one who will chain 
him to her side when she should 
bid him leave her, and seek in- 
tercourse with his own soul alone 
—not with one who will keep him 
from the pursuit of all that is the 
food of art, even though art may 
need for its food even other love 
than hers. You will say, perhaps, 
that you do not’ seek for love or 
sympathy—that you mean to throw 
her aside as a useless burden when 
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you have gained your purpose— 
that you need no one to help you 
to become either happier or greater, 
But—marriage without love! That 
is the worst lot of all, though it is 
I who say it—for have I not known 
it? And it is worse for her or for 
him that loves not, even than for 
the one that loves. 

“No; if you need wealth, it may 
be yours, and without price—for 
you may gain with it aid and sym- 
pathy and love besides.” 

She ceased as suddenly as she 
began, and stood there eager, but 
imperious, like a queen waiting for 
the submission of a subject whom 
she had chosen to share her throne, . 
But she waited in vain. Brandon 
did not fall at her feet. He at- 
tempted to speak, but that was not 
what she demanded; and so she 
went on, with even greater rapidity 
than before,— 

“Do you wish me to explain in 
words why I am more suited to you 
than she? Do you wish me to speak 
more plainly still? Do you not un 
derstand what I am saying? Must 
I give you an account of my fortune, 
item by item, to prove to you that 
I amas rich as she? Or do you in- 
tend to degrade me—to make me 
forget myself still more?” 

He took her hand and touched it 
with his lips. It was he that felt 
degraded, and for himself that he 
felt shame, if it was only—though’ 
there were other reasons also—that 
he was in a position from which it 
was simply impossible for a man to 
emerge with dignity or credit. For 
an instant, or rather for Jess than 
an instant, he was even weak enough 
to feel a temptation to cut the knot 
by taking the Countess at her word; 
and when that passed he knew - 
neither what to do nor what to say. 
But say or do something he must— 
silence for another instant was out 
of the question; and yet nothing 
that he could possibly say could 
possibly be right. 

 Tda—dearest friend,” he said at 
last, ‘I wish from my soul that it 
were possible,” 
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She snatched her hand away. 
“Possible!” she exclaimed ; “ and 
so this is our friendship! ” 

“No, not this.” 

As the impulse had been violent 
and sudden, so also was the revul- 
sion; and the effect of the latter 
was increased by her now perceiv- 
ing that she had mistaken her 
power. The disappointment was 
naturally terrible, for humiliation 
and injured pride were mingled 
with anger and wounded vanity— 
that most unbearable of all mental 
ains. The recollection of all the 
nobler thoughts by which she had 
at first been excited added to her 
sense of injury: she felt that her 
generosity had been scorned, her 
self-sacrifice rejected, her ambition 
mocked—and all this for the sake, 
as she supposed, of a rival—a com- 
monplace girl who happened to have 
a face pretty enough to catch the 
passing fancy of a man whom she 
had supposed capable of a truer 
appreciation of character. To flirt 
with Rose was all well enough; but 
deliberately to reject the devotion 
of a woman like herself for a hun- 
dred such girls as Rose, more espe- 
cially when the advantage, as far as 
fortune was concerned, was on her 
own side, seemed as contemptible 
to her now as it had seemed incred- 
ible to her a few minutes ago. But 
she instinctively saw that, contemp- 
tible and incredible as it might be, 
such was the case; and she was, at 
all events, proud enough not to have 
recourse to useless persuasion where 
she had failed to command. 

“Tt is well for you,” she said now, 
“to be calm, and to criticise my 
words, This is our friendship—I 
see it now, at last. I would have 
been generous, and have given you 
all when you needed lJess—I was 
willing that the gain should be all 
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on your side. But as you will not 
have it so, go back to her, then— 
plunder her, as you wish, and then 
throw her by, as you will. I pity 
her, poor child!—and you, I——~—” 
She paused, and then went on in a 
harder and colder tone: ‘“* Well, we 
have been mistaken in each other. 
Is that phrase sufficiently nice and 
delicate to suit you?” . 

“You, at least, are mistaken in 
me. How can I make you under- 
stand how much I feel your gener- 
osity, your——” 

“You could have done so by ac- 
cepting it. Fortunately you did 
not do so. All you can do now is 
to go your own way. Of course you 
are right, as you always are. Sen- 
timent and philosophy indeed! Go 
and preach them henceforth to those 
who are as cold and as consistent as 
yourself.” 

“ But we must not part thus,” he 
answered. ‘I shall feel your gen- 
erosity for ever, whether we meet 
again or no. I believe that we shall, 
and that we shall meet as friends. 
Yours I shall never cease to be, as 
long as we both of us live.” 

‘“‘ But I have ceased to be yours,” 
said the Countess. “And remem- 
ber this—where I am not a friend 
I am a foe.” 

“That alone I shall never re- 
member and never believe. But 
as for the present we must part, I 
will leave you now.” He bowed, 
left the room, and returned to the 
town. 

But instead of paying a visit at 
the cottage as usual, he took a long 
and solitary walk along the shore. 
By the time it was over he had 
made another resolution; but it is 
one of so barely credible a nature 
that it requires a longer and fuller 
explanation than can be contained 
in a few lines at the end of a scene. 


CHAPTER XVI.—POUR PRENDRE CONGE. 


Brandon was not given to chang- 
ing resolutions which had been 
once regularly and definitely form- 


ed, although he was omen remiss 


enough in carrying them out. He 
liked to consider his life as regu- 
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lated, in small things as well as in 
great, by a conscious principle of 
action. He held, as has been seen, 
certain views about the position of 
women in the world which led him 
to regard their instincts and wants 
as of small account when they hap- 
pened to come in collision with the 
claims of the mind. Moreover, he 
liked and admired Rose Arnold 
more than any young girl he had 
ever known, and he looked forward, 
with but very little of his old pre- 
judices against marriage remaining, 
to using for her development and 
cultivation whatever knowledge of 
men and women he had been able 
to acquire. And yet, in the face 
of all this—in the face of consis- 
tency and inclination alike — he 
made a resolution which was al- 
most strange enough, in his case, 
to merit the epithet of incredible. 
He made up his mind to give up, 
at once and for ever, his whole plan 
of gaining the hand and fortune of 
Rose Arnold —to withdraw from 
the chase just as the quarry was al- 
most in sight. 

Like his fellow-dreamers, Ma- 
dame de Marsay and Rose herself, 
he was being driven to see that life 
is neither a romance nor a stage- 
drama. The Jatter found her ori- 
ginal hero, her cousin, apparently 
troubling his head very little about 
his persecution, and not at all about 
the heroine of the story, while its 
villain was rapidly stepping into the 
principal place—a complication ut- 
terly inadmissible, according to all 
she had ever read; the Countess, 
with the best will possible to suc- 
ceed, had failed signally, both as 
directress and as prima donna ; and 
Brandon now had the mortification 
of learning that he, too, had mis- 
taken his strength, and the nature 
of the part he was playing. 

Madame de Marsay had, without 
intending it, succeeded in opening 
his eyes. He could not help seeing 
that she had treated him, through- 
out the whole of their last inter- 
view, as though he were acting con- 
temptibly, even before she openly 
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told himso. Even at first she had 
evidently regarded him as one who 
would, to serve his own ends, un- 
scrupulously transfer himself from 
one woman to another without the 
least consideration for the feelings 
or interests of either of them ; and, 
at the end, the motives which she 
ascribed to him in his pursuit of 
Rose were as disgraceful as they 
were real. The accusation struck 
all the harder for being well found- - 
ed, and for his consciousness that 
he had only got what he deserved. 
He had been told, in so many 
words, as it were, that he was a 
mere fortune-hunter—one who was 
willing to sell himself for the pos- 
session of so much gold, and to 
trade upoa the love of a young and 
innocent girl towards whom, men- 
tally and morally at least, he was 
about to play the part of a seducer 
and betrayer. He did not know 
that his feelings towards Rose had 
undergone a change. He still be- 
lieved himself actuated by the pure- 
ly self-interested motives of which 
the Countess had accused him; and 
did not recognise—for he had never 
before known them—the symptoms 
of his having found, in spite of all 
his theories, a greater real attrac- 
tion in the eyes which expressed 
the pure and fair soul of Rose, 
than in “ les beaux yeux de oa 
cassette.” 

It came to this, that he loved her 
without knowing it, and with a 
love till now unknown to him— 
with a love of the rarer and sublimer 
sort that few men are capable of 
feeling, and but very few women of 
inspiring. It was with love of a 
kind that, growing slowly and im- 
perceptibly, slowly and impercepti- 
bly works a change in two natures 
until they become literally and 
really one. But it is essential that, 
before a man feels within himself 
the actual presence of love like 
this, a period of unconsciousness 
should possess his soul, like the 
deep sleep that fell upon Adam. 

It was therefore characteristic 
of this gradual change in Maurice 
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Brandon, that he became every day 
less self-confident, and more doubt- 
fal of his power to win the heart of 
Rose—less reliant upon the omni- 
potence of intellect, and more hum- 
ble as to the extent and profundity 
of his knowledge of the natures of 
men and women. But he was not 
only unconscious of the transfor- 
mation which was taking place— 
he, in effect, refused to recognise it. 

Even as the heart of a girl who 
is pure and innocent always defends 
itself with a courage and energy of 
resistance strong in proportion to 
its inclination to yield, so does the 
mind of every man who happens to 
possess a mind make a desperate 
struggle at the end when the heart 
sends it word that it must declare 
itself to be in error, disgorge its 
most cherished theories, essentially 
modify its aims, and admit a second 
powerful influence into a life that 
has until now been subject to one 
alone. And thus it came about 


that intellectual pride, fidelity to 
rinciples so long held to be abso- 
ately true and all-sufficient, anger 


with himself and with the position 
in which he stood towards Rose, 
called forth by the plain speaking 
of Madame de Marsay, the silent 
voice of the unknown feeling which 
had at last found a place in his 
heart, the strength of the death- 
struggle of much in him that was 
old, and the fresh breath of some- 
thing that was wholly strange and 
new, were, blended together, of 
fully sufficient force to account for 
his resolving to fly from Grayport 
while there was yet time, to look 
upon the latter weeks spent there 
as so many weeks wasted, to think 
no more of Rose Arnold, and to 
turn from heiress-hunting to a for- 
tune-chase of ajnobler and more 
honest kind. 

But love can take many forms. 
In Brandon’s case it took the form 
of politeness—though, in any case, 
it would have been no more than 
an obvious social duty to call at the 
cottage before leaving, if only to 
thank its master for his hospitality. 
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Intending to make this one more 
visit, therefore, he once again gave 
notice to the landlord of the Dol- 
phin of his intention to leave Gray- 
port, and again spent an afternoon 
in writing letters with a view to 
his departure. This time, at least, 
the Countess de Marsay was not 
very likely to ask him to change 
his mind. 

Just because there was nothing 
that, in the bottom of his heart, he 
would have liked better, nothing 
happened to delay him. On the 
contrary, everything went with pro- 
voking smoothness ; even the land- 
lord of the Dolphin, who had come 
to look upon Brandon quite as a 
fixture, and would at any other 
time have been rendered incon- 
solable by his sudden loss, could 
better afford to part with him just 
then, as there was to be some great 
event at Grayport—of what nature 
it was to be is of no consequence 
whatever—which would fill his 
house, including Brandon’s bed- 
room, for some nights. 

The coach by which Brandon was 
to travel from Grayport to the rail- 
way station left the Dolphin at two 
in the afternoon, so that he had the 
morning clear for paying his last 
visit at the cottage. He walked 
there slowly, thinking as he went 
along that his visit to Grayport 
had turned out one of the greatest 
mistakes he had ever committed, 
and feeling that he had not only 
been acting most unjustifiably to- 
wards Rose, but that he should 
leave upon her mind a bad impres- 
sion of himself altogether ; and the 
latter thought troubled him quite 
as much asthe former. What were 
her real feelings towards him he 
did not know; but the subtle sym- 
pathy which, unknown to either, had 
of late grown up between them, led 
him to feel that this sudden depart- 
ure of his would give her ample 
reason to consider that he had been 
making use of her merely in order 
to amuse himself at a dull place, 
and to get rid of time that would 
otherwise have hung heavy on 
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his hands. But this could'not be 
helped now ; he had only himself to 
thank for it, and he must regard 
it as a sort of penance] for the {real 
offence towards her of which he had 
been guilty. The best thing left 
for him to do was to leave her with 
as few words as possible. That he 
really loved her was unrevealed to 
him even still; for he flattered 
himself that he understood what is 
called love in all its phases, and his 
present feelings towards Rose were 
altogether outside his experience. 
Now that he had finally dismissed 
from his mind the idea of marrying 
her for her money, he, with a last 
and lingering grasp at his old the- 
ories, thrust from him, as monstrous 
and absurd, the idea that he could 
by any possibility wish to make 
her his wife for any other reason. 

In this mood he arrived at the 
cottage—a wiser man by far than 
when he had entered it, though as 
yet unaware of his new wisdom ; 
for he had learned, among other 
things, to love purity and the 
beauty of simplicity for their own 
sakes, and not for the sake of his 
own self-culture. He found Paul 
Corbet pacing up and down the 
garden, in the sunniest walk, and 
pursuing his usual train of medita- 
tion, which on this occasion related 
to the interesting family of erus- 
tacee. 

* Good morning, Brandon. Glad 
to see you: Splendid weather, isn’t 
it, for the birds?—one ought to be 
well stocked with game this season. 
However, I have just got an idea 
about soup @ la bisque.” 

“* T hope I am not disturbing it?” 

‘Not at all. By the way, have 
you been at the Castle lately? I 
hear the Earl is going to take him- 
self off again. And is it true that 
he is breaking: so much? Well, he 
won’t be much loss to this country, 
whatever he may be to France and 
Italy—and I doubt if he'll be much 
loss to them.” 

“He is growing older.—But I 
am sorry to say that I have come 
to say good-bye at last.” 
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“Good-bye? You are surely not 
going now?” : 

“T am afraid I am in earnest 
this time.” 

“Nonsense. Surely you, will 
stay through the winter, now you 
have been here so long.” 

“T wish I could. I am very 
sorry to leave, but I must.” 

“* Well, then, you must come back 
again as soon as you can—when the 
bisque is perfect, or sooner, I hope, 
for that will be some time first, 
But I suppose fyou are not going at 
once?” 

“This very day. 
leaves at two.” 

“The devil! Well, come in and 
have a glass of wine—the Cham- 
bertin, you know. And you will 
say good-bye to Rose, of course.” 

They went into the honse, 
“Rose!” called out her uncle, loud- 
ly, “come down. Brandon is going 
off, he says, and wants to say good- 
bye to you. I declare, Brandon,” 
he said, as he went to the cellaret 
and took out the wine, “ we shail 
miss you wonderfully. You must 
come back soon. And mind, you 
mustn’t stop at the Dolphin next 
time. You shall have Arthur's 
room. So here’s to your next com- 
ing. Ah, you won’t get another 
glass of wine like that till you’re at 
Grayport again.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you 
for your hospitality. It has made 
my visit a most pleasant one.” 

“Don’t mention it. I’m only 
too glad to have met you. By the 
way, there’ll be a Mrs. Brandon, 
or Madame Brandon, or Countess 
Brandon, won’t there, when you 
come next? I always thought there 
was more in your visit to Grayport 
than you told me at first.” 

“This is the first time I ever 
heard of it.” 

‘*'You see we know how to put 
things together at Grayport—and 
we always know what goes on at 
the Castle.” 

“You mean the Countess? no, 
I do not aspire to the honour. I 
did not even know she was coming 
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here—we were only old acquaint- 
ance. I used to meet her at the 
French embassy, and some other 
houses in London.”’ 

“Nothing——?” Paul Oorbet 
gave a most knowing and prodig- 
ious wink. 

“The Countess is sans reproche.” 

“Oh, I’m only joking. So you're 
not going to marry the widow? 
Well, well. She’s a very pretty 
widow, though. We met her out 
riding yesterday, and she stopped 
and spoke to Rose. I didn’t quite 
like it, though—the Earl’s lady- 
friends are a queer lot, sometimes. 
So" I’m glad you say it’s all right. 
Have another glass of wine.” 

Rose entered, and Brandon rose 
to meet her. She was looking a 
little surprised, a very little anxious, 
and almost imperceptibly paler than 
usual. i 
“T have come to make a dis- 
agreeable visit—if any visit at the 
cottage could be called disagree- 
able,” he said; “I am come to bid 
you and your uncle good-bye—I 
leave Grayport to-day.” 

“Don’t be frightened, Rose,” 
said her uncle, “though he is so 
solemn about it. He has promised 
to come back when the soup @ la 
bisque is ready.” 

“On the contrary, I hope you 
will not delay the soup @ la bisque 
on my account. I hope to see 
Grayport again one day—but it 
cannot be for a very long time.” 

It was necessary that Rose should 
say something. “I hope it is no- 
thing unpleasant that calls you 
away?” she said. 

“Not more than anything that 
calls me away must be.” 

A servant came into the room, 
and announced the arrival of some 
fine lobsters. 

“The bisgue/—Excuse me a mo- 
ment, Brandon—I shall be back 
directly,” and old Corbet hurried 
from the room, leaving his niece 
and Brandon to get through their 
last words alone. 

It seemed that there must be a 
more formal leave-taking after all 
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than Brandon had intended, for he 
himself was not in a mood for treat- 
ing matters lightly, and she was 
serious and silent. He called to 
mind, inappropriately enough, his 
parting of yesterday, and he was al- 
most amused by the contrast; but his 
amusement was not of such a kind 
as to enable him to find words, 
Thus they remained for nearly a 
minute—the longest minute that 
either had ever known. This op- 
pression of silence was no new sen- 
sation to her, but to him it was as 
new as it was oppressive. At last 
he began, or rather continued,— 

“* No—nothing in particular calls 
me away, further than this, that all 
things must come to anend.” = ° 

“JT am very sorry. We must look 
forward to seeing you here again. 
My uncle will miss you greatly.” 

‘“* And I shall miss people of whom 
I have seen so much lately—your- 
self especially.” 

“ But you will come and see us 
again?” 

“To tell you the truth, Miss Ar- 
nold, I fear 1 must look upon this 
visit of mine as a finished chapter 
in my life.” 

“ But why so?” 

“T am glad indeed that I found 
you at home when I called. It 
would never have done for me to 
have left Grayport without saying 
good-bye to you.” 

And thus it seemed to Rose that 
her second romance, as well as her 
first, had come to an end. After 
all, she had expected nothing more, 
but absence of expectation never yet 
prevented disappointment. She just 
sighed, and in that sigh drove away, 
as she believed at the moment, all 
the fancies and dreams of these 
later days out of the heart whence 
the sigh itself came. 

Brandon gathered himself to- 
gether, so to speak, and began 
to turn the conversation into a 
smoother and easier channel. ‘“ But 
it wants some time yet before I 
need run off,” he said. ‘There is 
time enough left to say good-bye 
presently. Meanwhile, how is your 
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cousin? Have you heard anything 
of him lately? ” 

“It is very strange—we have not 
heard a single word. Brt then 
lhe is a terribly bad correspondent.” 

“T can feel with him. However 
bad he may be, I would back myself 
to be worse. I suppose he is still 
in Frankfort?” 

‘** We suppose so. But I wish he 
would write oftener—it makes my 
uncle so angry.” 

“*T will suggest it to him through 
Werner. They are great friends, I 
hear.” 

“Tt will be very kind of you in- 
deed.” 

“Not at all—more especially as 
I take a sort of personal interest 
in your cousin’s stay at Frankfort. 
You know it was to a certain extent 
by my advice that he went there. 
I daresay if he had known it he 
would not have felt very kindly to- 
wards me.” 

Rose blushed crimson, as though 
the accusation had been brought 
against herself. After a moment of 
silence, she said, looking up bravely, 

“Do you know I have something 
on my conscience that I should like 
to tell you of before you go?” 

“*T shall be proud to be your con- 
fessor; but I shall be much sur- 
prised if I find you deserve pen- 
ance.” 

Rose Arnold was one of that small 
number of people who, when they 
have, as they believe, been guilty of 
an injustice, are not satisfied with 
making all the amends they can, 
but cannot rest easy until they have 
mortified themselves by declaring 
themselves to have been in the 
wrong. She had for some time past 
been longing, if only for the sake 
of a clear conscience, to explain to 
Brandon her original reception of 
him. She was simple enough, and 
with all her courage timid enough, 
to fear that she might have wound- 
’ ed him, or else that she had caused 
him to like her less than even in 
her own eyes she deserved. So— 
as this, it seemed, was to be her last 
opportunity—she said,— 
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“Do you know I had a prejudice 
against you when you first came 
down here?” 

“Against me? What could you 
ever have heard of me?” 

“T thought you had some motive 
of your own in getting Arthur sent 
away.” 

“ Why, what possible motive——” 

‘*None, of course. And it was 
foolish enough of me, I know.” 

“T cannot say it was wise of you; 
but it is both wise and kind of you 
to have told me so now. Then 
you think so no longer ??’ 

“T said so, did I not?” 

“Tam most glad that you have 
said so, otherwise I should have 
gone away to-day with an impres- 
sion that I was anything but a 
favourite of yours, I have often 
thought so, and been grieved by it.” 

“1 do not see why it should have 
grieved you; but I am glad—I am 
sorry——”’ 

He was certainly touched by the 
scrupulous frankness with which 
she had made a confession that need 
not, and, by a woman of the world, 
would not, ever have been made—at 
all events as a matter of serious 
importance; and he was all the 
more touched by the blushing con- 
fusion with which she made it. He 
found infinitely more difficulty in 
leaving her than he had anticipated. 

“ And I, too, have much that I 
ought to confess,” he said; “ but, 
unlike you, I have not the honesty 
and the courage. I am too glad to 
think that we part friends to care 
to run any risk,” 

**T am sure you can have none to 
make—you have always been most 
kind to us.” 

Then, for at least once in his life, 
Brandon acted on sheer natural im- 
pulse. There was no thought of 
money or art or self-culture in him 
when he said,— 

“ Yes—I have at least one confes- 
sion to make now. It is, that I 
love you; that I know now that I 
have loved you for long—longer 
than I shall ever know.” 

This he said calmly and gravely 
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enough, but it was with the calm- 
ness of depth, and not of cold. 
Woman as she was, he had taken 
her by surprise, and she was even 
alarmed. She rose from her seat. 
He rose also, and took her hand. 

“There,” he said, “the confes- 
sion is out. It is a desperate hope, 
I fear; but, desperate as it may be, 
all my hope now depends on you.” 

“But do you mean this? I 
thought ai 

“If you have thought ill of me, 
I have deserved it—and deserved 
it more than you will ever think, 
even if you ever come to know me 
better. But now I am yours only; 
now, at least, I am sincere. Your 
love is the only thing that I value 
now; and you must believe me at 
least in this.” 

“Oh, if I had only known “7 
she began, with Madame de Marsay 
in her mind; but there was no need 
for her to say more, and she said 
no more. It will be thought that 
Maurice Brandon was fated to be 
always more fortunate .oan he de- 
served ; but then it may be said 
that there are not many men in 
the whole earth who would not be 
rewarded above their merits by the 
love of Rose Arnold. 


The confession had been made 
but just in time. Paul Corbet en- 
tered suddenly. 

“T am awfully sorry, Brandon— 
but here’s a man from the Dolphin 
to say the coach is at the door 
and your luggage put up. How 
time does fly, to be sure! I thought 
I’d only been away a moment. 
But, if you must go, why, ‘ speed 
the parting guest’ — that’s right, 
isn’t it? And you'll come again 
soon—that’s settled.” 

“T am sorry they have put up 
my luggage,” Brandon answered, 
“for they will have the trouble of 
taking it down again.” 

“ Why—what—aren’t you goin 
after all ?” tt 

“T am going to wait for the soup 
a la bisque.” 

Old Corbet looked round in sheer 
amazement at his friend’s caprici- 
ous behaviour; but he discovered 
only one thing—that Rose had run 
away from the room, The true 
prince had come at last, and thrown 
off all his disguise; and though he 
was not exactly the prince accord- 
ing to her dreams, she was more 
than content. Besides, her dreams 
were all over now, and she was 
awake at last. 
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THE present year will be remem- 
bered by two events which must 
greatly determine the development 
of art within the country for the 
next century; the one, the removal 
of the Royal Academy into a new 
and commodious home; the other, 
the undivided appropriation of the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square to the national pictures. 
Although it were too much to as- 
sert that the measures taken leave 
nothing to regret, yet a settlement 
of long-disputed questions of site 
and otherwise, which all parties are 
willing to accept, has at any rate 
the advantage of putting an end to 
wearisome Parliamentary inquiries, 
and to those indefinite delays and 
incertitudes which have proved 
fatal to action and progress. Thus 
in past seasons we recall few inci- 
dents having more promise for the 
future than the private views of the 
National Gallery and of the Royal 


Academy during the present spring. 


The congratulations which were 
then heard have since received 
general echo from the public at 
large. And the results obtained 
are the more important, because 
they do not pretend to be final; 
the measures adopted are means to 
further ends —they imply, and in- 
deed necessitate, persistent action 
and continued development through 
coming years. 

The Royal Academy records on a 
tablet placed within the new build- 
ing in Piccadilly, the achievement 
which secures its independence 
through all time, in the following 
simple words: ‘These galleries 
and schools were erected by the 
Royal Academy for the promotion 
of British Art, in the thirty-second 
year of the reign of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, a. p. 1869: Sir 
Francis Grant, president; Sydney 
Smirke, R.A., architect.” The 
ground was the unconditional gift 
of the nation; the galleries have 
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been paid for out of the accumulated 
savings of the Academy. We will 
not stop to describe an interior 
which by this time has become 
familiar to most of our readers; 
suffice it to say, that by general 
consent these galleries, fourteen in 
number, and opening en suite on 
one floor, are spacious, handsome, 
well lit, and in all respects admir- 
ably suited to the purposes they 
will have to fulfil. We doubt 
whether in the Paris Salon, or in- 
deed in any gallery in Europe de- 
voted to the exhibition of modern 
works, can pictures or statues be 
seen more favourably. It is diffi- 
cult, in fact, to determine whether 
the exhibition, which has been ac- 
counted one of the best known for 
many years, owed more to the 
beauty of the galleries, or to the 
excellence of the works displayed. 
One material point it was satis- 
factory to mark, that the promise 
given that the standard of merit 
should not be lowered was strictly 
kept. We think, indeed, that the 
standard was unintentionally raised, 
Never befure had the choice been 
so great; artists throughout the 
country, stimulated by the idea 
that the good time was at last com- 
ing, put out their utmost powers, 
and actually produced and present- 
ed fur exhibition nearly five thou- 
sand works, being more than one 
thousand five hundred in excess of 
the highest number hitherto known. 
And yet, strange to say, with three 
times more space in Piccadilly than 
in Trafalgar Square, the number of 
pictures this year admitted is only six 
more than last year, while the num- 
ber of statues is one hundred less. 
Yet, laying aside all considerations 
as to the cruel injustice thus in- 
flicted, it is evident that the win- 
nowing implied in the rejection of 
more than three thousand works, 
tended to make the ultimate selec- 
tion choice, and the average merit 
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high. But it must be admitted 
that the questions involved in 
these wholesale rejections are not 
all on one side. It becomes, how- 
ever, the painful duty of the Aca- 
demy, even by reason of its high 
position, to discourage bad art, and 
thus to crush the hopes of many 
praiseworthy but indifferent artists, 
Sir Oharles Eastlake long since de- 
glared that one of the dangers to 
be dreaded from a large accession 
of space was the wholesale admis- 
sion, as in the Paris Salon, of 
works not worth exhibiting. Still 
we cannot but think that the Coun- 
ceil has pushed a principle, sound in 
itself, too far; and accordingly the 
public considered that the protest 
made by “ The Select Supplementary 
Exhibition”? was timely and just. 
Yet when that exhibition opened, 
people perceived that the Academy 
had, after all, been not very far 
wrong in its rejections. The worst 
part of the case is, that second-rate 
foreign painters were shown unfair 
favour, and that the Royal Academi- 


cians, acting under narrow selfish 
considerations rather than in the 
wide interests of art, took the lion’s 
share to themselves, and put into 
the best places some of the worst 


pictures ever seen. In short, as 
long as forty Academicians and. 
twenty Associates, some of whom 
ought not to exhibit at all, retain 
each the right to impose upon the 
public eight pictures to the exclu- 
sion of outsiders, it is impossible 
to regard the Academy as a great 
and responsible institution, estab- 
lished not for private ends, but for 
the performance of grave national 
duties. Nevertheless, much allow- 
ance must be made, especially in this 
the first trial of an untried building, 
wherein the conditions to be met 
were new. We accept gladly, then, 
the simple assurance given by Sir 
Francis Grant, that “the Academy 
hopes next year, with increased 
knowledge and experience, to give 
greater satisfaction.” We have to 
observe, however, that small re- 
forms will not meet the exigencies 
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of the case. We willingly concede 
that the Academy has made a fair 
beginning; buat beyond lie im- 
provements which the enlightened 
part of the public pray for, and we 
trust not in vain. At this moment 
it may be salutary to recur to an 
authoritative judgment pronounced 
some years since when the functions 
of the Academy were under discus- 
sion. “ We conceive, said the Royal 
Commissioners, “the constitution 
of the Academy should rest on a 
wider and more liberal basis, and 
that it should be made more useful 
than it is at present in promoting 
art, and in aiding the development 
of public taste. We think the 
Royal Academy should be viewed 
as a great national institution for 
the promotion of art, and that by 
the rules which it may frame, its 
public character and duties should 
be distinctly recognised and de- 
fined.” 

The Great Gallery in the Aca- 
demy is in every way a signal suc- 
cess: like the large room in Trafal- 
gar Square, it is the post of honour 
for the primest pictures—the place 
wherein distinguished guests sit 
down at the annual banquet. 
Though rather large for speeches 
to be heard distinctly, it is just the 
size for pictures to be seen well. 
The idea seems to be, that each 
Academician and Associate shall as 
far as practicable have one work 
within its walls. Twenty-six Aca- 
demicians and thirteen Associates 
were actually present; and thus this 
grand gallery, than which we know 
of nothing in better taste any- 
where, gives as in panoramic view 
an epitome .of the English school. 
The Academy having lived for a 
hundred years in lodgings, has now 
at a discreet age set up housekeep- 
ing on its own account; and cer- 
tainly this large reception-room, 
by the rich furnishing of its walls, 
rebuts any suspicion of poverty 
of resource, artistic or otherwise. 
It were perhaps too much to assert 
that this one-hundred-and-first ex- 
hibition’ has been better than any 
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of its predecessors—indeed, in the 
remembrance of the great artists 
we have lost—Stanfield, Roberts, 
Turner, Etty, and others—it is hard 
to believe that the English school 
is at this moment in its utmost 
strength. Still, as we looked around 
this great room, and passed through 
the other adjacent galleries, scarce- 
ly less rich in varied contents, we 
found little reason to repine. The 
present efficient strength of the 
Academy is, indeed, great, as re- 
presented by the works of Mr. 
Elmore, Sir Edwin Landseer, Mr. 
Calderon, Mr. Maclise, Mr. Millais, 
Mr. Faed, Mr. Horsley, Mr. Frith, 
Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Pettie, Mr. 
Poole, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Watts, Mr. 
Yeames, Mr. Hook, Mr. Armitage, 
Mr. Ansdell, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Leslie, 
Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Leighton. 


The verdict which might be de- 


livered on the precise merits of the 
exhibition must be greatly ruled 
by the basis permitted to the in- 
quiry: thus, if comparison be made 
between modern and ancient art, 
we may find that our painters are 
wanting in elevation of motive and 
severity in treatment; again, if con- 
trasts be permitted between Eng- 
lish and foreign schools, we may 
have to regret the lack in our 
country of strict academic training. 
Still, an impartial survey of the 
exhibition will have led to the con- 
clusion that English painters are 
different from rather than inferior to 
their competitors. And this differ- 
ence is apparent, whether we consider 
the size of the canvasses, the nature 
of the subjects, or the character of 
the styles. As to size; we have often 
pointed out that the patronage of 
art coming not from the Church, 
municipal bodies, or the State, but 
from private individuals, our na- 
tional art has necessarily conformed 
to the scale of domestic habita- 
tions. Still it may be remembered 
that the new rooms received dig- 
nity from works such as “ Hero,” by 
Mr. Armitage; “St. Jerome” and 
“Electra,” by Mr. Leighton; “ Ln- 
ther,” by Mr. Ward; and “ Venus,” 
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by Mr. Moore—figures which) ap. 
proached to the life-scale common 
to Continental schools. And we 
think it not improbable that even 
the increased size of the exhibition 
rooms may encourage artists to 
enter upon larger and bolder man- 
ners. Then, secondly, the choice 
of subjects may show a certain re 
lation to the size of the canvass to 
be filled. Thus, so long as our 
English painters limit themselves 
to cabinet pictures, they are net 
likely to compass large historic trans. 
actions. Hence we find in our ex 
hibitions more minor episodes than 
main actions. On other grounds 
we have to account for the relue- 
tance shown by our artists to ap- 
proach serious themes or deal with 
elevated and noble thoughts. A 
picture nowadays is required to 
amuse, not to instruct ; moreover, 
in countries where the Reformation 
has taken root, little faith is re 
posed in art, and it is found hard 
to make people believe that she can 
have any serious vocation at all 
Perhaps, as to choice of subjects, the 
Academy was most to be admired 
for wide range and variety. Thus, 
while in a gallery of old masters we 
may be limited to Madonnas and 
Holy Families, Annunciations, Na 
tivities, and the like, the visitor, 
on entering the new building in 
Piccadilly, was diverted by subjects 
which ranged from ‘“ Judith,” by 
Mr. Elmore, to “ Don Quixote,” by 
Mr. Frith; from “Hero,” by Mr 
Armitage, to “Venus,” by Mr 
Moore; from “ Helios and Rhodus,” 
by Mr. Leighton, to “ Girls Dane 
ing,” by Mr. Mason; from “Sheep 
shearing,” by Mr. Cooper, and “ The 
Swannery attacked by Sea-Eagles,” 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, to “A 
Pause in Sunset,” by Mr. Vieat 
Cole, and “ Peaches” and “ Oamel 
lias,” by Miss Mutrie. 5 
Again, the styles prevalent i 
the Academy are in great measure 
determined by the conditions at 
which we have already hinted: 
Small pictures and domestic scenes 
require finish and refinement, indi- 
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vidual character and warm human 
sympathy, and these are the traits 
which seldom fail to come out fa- 
vourably in every one of the almost 
too numerous exhibitions of the 
season. Yet do we find at this 
moment within our English school 
as wide a diversity in styles as in 
subjects. In the sequel we shall 
see how in the Academy, as in fact 
in almost every modern gallery 
whether at home or abroad, may 
be distinguished at least three dis- 
tinctive modes of treatment—the 
classic, the romantic, and the natu- 
ralistic. In fact these fundamental 
divisions may possibly endure to 
the end of time. Still, year by 
year, or at any rate over periods of 
decades, changes will come about, 
and we cannot but think that the 
size and dignity of these new exhibi- 
tion rooms may influence for good 
the future of our art. Thus no 
sooner were these spacious galleries 
thrown open than it became ap- 
parent that a premium was put 
upon pictures firm in drawing, bold 
in modelling, symmetric in com- 
position, broad in treatment —all 
characteristics of grand and noble 
styles, These were the qualities 
which made the “Hero” of Mr. 
Armitage and the “Electra” of 
Mr, Leighton tell on exhibition to 
unexpected advantage. Thus there 
may be reason to hope that styles 
small and puerile will give place to 
manners great and manly, and that 
our English art will approximate 
as well to the ancient schools of 
Italy as to the modern masters 
of France, Belgium, and Germany. 
Furthermore, it is not impossible 
that the dressy aspect of the new 
rooms may tend to discourage 
what has sometimes been common 
and vulgar in the naturalism of our 
English school. The style which 
is at home and at ease in Suffolk 


Street might scarcely venture to 
intrude on Piccadilly ; and we can- 
not but fancy that even Mr. Erskine 
Nicol, rising to the dignity of the 
decasion, has in his admirable pic- 
tare, “The Disputed Boundary,” 
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cleared away the rags and the dirt 
in which his figures have hitherto 
revelled. In fact, one of the uses 
of an Academy is to sustain aca- 
demic dignity and decorum; and 
we trust that the time may come 
when the unwashed democracy of 
art will be disinherited, and that 
which is truly regal and noble be 
established and endowed. It is 
certainly an evil that in this coun- 
try the patronage of art has passed 
from an aristocracy of birth t> an 
aristocracy not even of talent and 
education, but of vulgar wealth 

and there is hardly an exhibition 
which does not afford melancholy 
proof that artists paint down to the 
market. Yet we trust plebeianism 
in pictorial art will, with the advance 
of education, give place to styles 
which appeal to cultivated taste and 
poetic thought. We hope that the 
Dutch pothouse, and the English 
back-kitchen, with an old woman 
boiling a kettle, will lose their power 
even on the masses to whom such 
scenes are familiar. Levelling de- 
mocracy in art has done its worst, 
and already we see on all sides signs 
of coming reaction. Styles classic 
and romantic are in the ascendant.. 
We proceed to notice the decisive 
classic revival which has set in under 
Mr. Watts, Mr. Leighton, Mr. Albert 
Moore, Mr. Simeon Solomon, and 
others. 

The classic style assumes in the 
works of the artists just named 
diverse disguises— partly in form, 
partly in colour, and in part also in 
the amount of romance deemed es- 
sential to render the cold severity 
of the antique acceptable to modern 
tastes. Thus that rapturous com- 
position by Mr. Watts, ‘“ Orpheus 
and Eurydice,”’ does not belong to 
the period of Apelles, but of Titian ; 
the colour is obviously Venetian, 
the expression and emotion ardent 
as Giorgione. The style is evident-. 
ly caught from the great old mas- 
ters—it fills and warms the imagina- 
tion; indeed we here have a forcible 
illustration of the truth never to be 
forgotten, that grandeur does not. 
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depend upon scale but on treatment. 
Mr. Leighton is naturally associated 
with Mr. Watts; the two artists be- 
long to the same school, with a dif- 
ference—they lead the mind back 
from the ignorant present to the 
historic past; by teaching and ex- 
ample they seek to rescue modern art 
from the lowness of naturalism and 
the frivolity of mere costume and 
fashion. Yet we need not say that 
the revival they attempt is very far 
from the great originals. Mr. Leigh- 
ton, in his diploma work, ‘St. Je- 
rome,” emulates with doubtful suc- 
cess the colour of Titian; in ‘ He- 
lios and Rhodus” he is romantic, 
even pretty; in ‘“Dedalus and 
Icarus” he attains a purity of line 
and a generic ideality of form com- 
parable to the style of a Greek 
cameo; while in the picture already 
referred to, “Electra at the Tomb 
of Agamemnon,” he is no less clas- 
sic in the statuesque bearing of the 
cold and colourless figure, in the 
studicus cast of the drapery, and 
even in the petrified repose pre- 
served in agony. Thus it will be 
perceived, as already indicated, that 
Mr. Watts and Mr. Leighton represent 
somewhat opposite phases in the 
same school—the one sees his sub- 
ject through the medium of colour, 
the other defines his thoughts by 
form; thus while Mr. Watts is Ti- 
tianesque, Mr. Leighton is statu- 
esque. Yet each incur one danger 
in common: in seeking the ideal 
they may lose the individual; in re- 
verting to past tradition they may 
remove themselves too far from the 
actual present; in eschewing rude 
naturalism they may find them- 
selves estranged from the truth and 
the life of nature herself. Thus do 
we ever see besetting dangers around 
whatever path a painter may choose, 
especially when he climbs into high 
and solitary places removed from 
the level where ordinary mortals 
dwell. 

Other artists swell the ranks of 
the neo-classicists. Thus the best 
passages in the largest picture of the 
year, “A Procession in Honour of 


Bacchus at_the Time of» Vintage” 
by young Mr. Richmond, are eyj- 
dently borrowed from antique bas. 
reliefs, Greek vases, and Pompeian 
paintings. This Bacchanal, like 9 
somewhat companion panorama, 
“The Procession of Cimabne,” by 
Mr. Leighton, was painted in Rome, 
Each work shows, though in dif. 
ferent directions, the advantage as 
well as the dangers of foreign 
study. “The Toilette of a Roman 
Lady,” by Mr. Simeon Solomon, 
naturally allies itself with the 
classic school of Roman painting as 
handed down to our times in the 
mural decorations of Pompeii. We 
think it a pity, however, that an 
artist should emulate a style of de- 
cadence, The plea for the revival 
of the classic is, that it leads 
back to periods which, untaint 
ed by decay, remain unalterable 
standards of perfection for all 
time. Yet evidently Mr. Solomon 
has, like other of our artists, made 
an effort to impart to his composi- 
tion the allurement of romance 
and the colour of Venice. It is 
only, as already hinted, by some 
such device that antique styles can 
commend themselves to modem 
tastes. Also worthy of remem- 
brance, if not of admiration, is 
‘“* Medea,” by Mr. Sandys, a head 
which by its rejection a year ago 
won unusual notoriety. The work 
is an anomalous compound of clas 
sic and spasmodic styles. The art 
ist, we could suppose from this 
and prior pictures, may have been 
impressed with the unwonted in- 
tensity of expression thrown into 
heads of Medusa by sculptors. of 
classic epochs, and by Da Vinci and 
Carravaggio in the middle ages. Yet 
another phase of modern antique 
is presented by Mr. Albert Moore's 
repellant picture of ‘‘ Venus,” bor 
rowed apparently from the Venus 
of Milo. Such nudities are quite 
unobjectionable, because absolutely 
disagreeable. The figure is neither 
marble, paint, nor flesh, but stucco. 
The artist, it appears, will have an 


opportunity of translating himself 
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jnto yet another material, inasmuch 
as he is favoured with a commission 
by Mr. Layard to decorate with 
mosaics ‘‘the central hall” of the 
Houses of Parliament. It must be 
confessed that few of our artists 
are better trained in sehools of 
strict monumental decoration than 
Mr. Moore, though it were certainly 
to be desired that he should learn 
to mitigate what is obnoxious in 
his mannerism. Mr. Poynter, a fel- 
low-labourer in these mosaics, which 
are, it would appear, to supersede 
the use of frescoes, has certainly 
managed, in a lovély figure of “ Pro- 
serpine” gathering flowers,-to cast 
over a classic theme the sentiment 
of romance. Speaking generally 
of this classic revival, one point 
strikes us as very commendable— 
its moral purity. The nude figure 
under the reticent treatment of our 
English artists becomes unobjec- 
tionable. Thus it were hard to sug- 
gest a stronger contrast than between 
the cold and academic, the refined 
yet majestic figure of “ Hero,” by Mr. 
Armitage, and the voluptuous “‘ Ven- 
us,” by M. Cabanel, in the French 
Gallery. Yet is the style of Mr. 
Armitage derived from France; but 
our English artist studied in the 
atelier of Delaroche, and may have 
fallen under the influence of Ingres, 
the painter of “La Source.” On 
the other hand, Cabanel seeks his 
models among Parisian courtesans. 
Several of the artists above nam- 
ed, schooled, as we have seen, in 
classic and academic styles, are 
wisely chosen to take part in cer- 
tain important public works either 
projected or already in progress. 
Thus, as we have stated, Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Poynter are intrusted with 
the design of the mosaics which 
are to be put up by way of experi- 
ment in the Palace of Westminster. 
Mr. Poynter is also engaged on a 
mosaic for the apse of the new 
lecture-theatre at South Kensing- 
ton. We also learn that Mr. Watts 
and Mr. Leighton have undertaken 
to paint two large Junettes for the 
south court in the same Museum. 
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The Royal Albert Hall will like- 
wise give work to other of our 
artists, including Mr. Armitage, who, 
as the pupil of Delaroche chosen 
to assist in the painting of the 
“ Hemicycle,” brings experience to 
the design of the frieze which is to 
crown the Albert Hall. This frieze, 
we are told, will be executed by “a 
school of female mosaic-workers.”’ 
We may here mention that it is the 
intention of the Department to re- 
produce in “earthenware mosaic ” 
two of the cartoons of Raphael for 
the decoration of the Italian Oourt 
in the Museum. We have not space 
for further details touching these 
interesting developments in which 
some of the chief artists of the day 
will take the lead. . 

The analysis of the exhibition 
shows, as we have seen, an increase 
of classicism, avd a corresponding 
decrease of what may be termed 
Gothicism or medievalism. Thus 
once more Beauty asserts her reign 
in the realms of art, while Ugliness, 
which the pre-Raphaelites exalted, 
no longer makes herself obnoxious, 
save in the works of Mr. Holman 
Hunt. ‘The Birthday ”—a lady 
bearing presents—by this painter, 
is brilliant, yet disagreeable ; power- 
ful, yet opaque; and altogether 
more singular than satisfactory. 
The artist stands alone, for his 
associate of former days, Mr. Mil- 
lais, has fortunately forsaken a 
manner which attracted by its 
power of repulsion. Another phase 
of medievalism-has been presented 
by Mr. Donaldson in two eminently 
peculiar productions, ‘“ Vespers,” 
and “Music during a Banquet.” 
These pictures affect mystery, are 
studious of colour and negligent 
of form; the artist falls into 
failings common to revivalists ; 
excess of zeal is fatal to sober 
truth. Also much to be marvelled 
at is another eminently eccentric 
assemblage of figures, ‘ Haytime,” 
by Mr. Armstrong. Why, we would 
ask, should artists deliberately go 
out of their way to seek for ladies 
audaciously angular, gaunt, not to 
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say ugly? Nature, when she com- 
mits an unfortunate fault, or falls 
into an unhappy accident, repairs 
the mischief, and at all events does 
not perpetuate to the end oftime 
the abnormal form. The law of 
development under which hature 
perfects her types should be also 
the law of art; and the error into 
which revivalists fall is that of 
going backwards in the order of cre- 
ation instead of forwards. The one 
broad line of distinction between 
classicists and Gothicists or me- 
dievalists would seem to be, that 
the former seek abstract beauty, an 
ideal and perfected type, while the 
latter seize upon accident, charac- 
ter, and eccentricity. The remedy 
lies in the more intelligent study 
of nature. 

Yet another division in our mo- 
dern art is that which has usually 
borne the name of the romantic— 
indeed, as we have seen, classic 
styles wear a garb of romance. Mr. 
Poole’s “ Lorenzo and Jessica at 
Belmont ” — where, ’mid mountain 
and lake lit by the silvery moon, 
eternal love is sworn—will be read- 
ily accepted as an ultra case of 
romance. The same artist, how- 
ever, passed into the picturesque 
when he painted his picture of 
“The Prodigal Son.” And thus do 
styles intermingle, and the man 
who to-day is the victim of poetic 
reverie or frenzied imagination, will 
to-morrow see nature with a cool 
eye. Sir Noel Paton, one of the most 
poetic of painters, has, in choosing 
‘*Qaliban” for his subject, passed 
from the territory of beauty into 
the region of the grotesque; yet, 
true to his better instincts, he 
called into being graceful groups 
of fairies who float in air musically : 
the pencil might have been guided 
by Flaxman or Blake. Shake- 
speare, as usual, presided as a 
great national poet over the Aca- 
demy. Thus, in addition to the 
works just named by Mr. Poole and 
Sir Noel Paton, were Shakespear- 
ean pictures by Mr. Elmore and Mr. 
Frith. The domain of poetry was 


further occupied by Mr. Maclise in 
a metallic and black illustration 
to the well-known legend “King 
Cophetua and the Beggar-Maid,” 
We think it probable that even in 
the dark ages nature enjoyed more 
light, air, and breathing-space than 
here afforded. The picture ig 
crowded, artificial, and forced; yet. 
the “ beggar-maid,” whose face Pas 
evidently been her fortune, is love- 
ly, notwithstanding mincing af. 
fectation in her demeanour. Mr, 
Maclise is here scarcely at his 
best; we seem to encounter less of 
his genius than of his mannerism. 
Also. among supremely romantic 
subjects must be ranked “ Sighing 
his Soul into his Lady’s Face,” by 
Mr. Calderon. A boat floats dream- 
ily down a sunny, crystal river; 
autumn has touched the leaves 
which look enviously at their 
reflections in the liquid deep. In 
the boat sits a swain love-stricken 
almost to fatuity; the lady, his 
vis-a-vis, holds herself too high and 
proud for response. Mr. Calderon 
just escapes the danger of being 
mawkish. The picture is brilliant 
in light, colour, and execution. In 
a more tender mood has Mr. Leslié 
painted “ Celia’s Arbour: ” the lady 
is lovely; a silvery haze veils the 
canvass; the sentiment is of reverie, 
half dream and half awakening ; sun- 
light plays among the leaves, and 
sparkles upon the flowers and grass. 
Exquisite is the study of tender grey 
tones; shade modulates sunshine, 
and light mingles softly with col- 
our. Mr. Storey, who might make 
himself the Greuze of the English 
school, comes near to the sweet, sil- 
very sentiment of Mr. Leslie in the 
picture of “* The Old Soldier.” 

Mr. Millais takes part with the 
romanticists, both by suggestion of 
sentiment and consonant warmth of 
colour. ‘The Gambler’s Daugh- 
ter” is touched by tenderness and 
pathos; the handling has much of 
the merits of Continental schools. 
The painter is of wide versatility; 
he imports into his art ideas and 
processes foreign to our isolated 
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school. His readiness of resource, 
the daring dash of his pencil, were 
seen in ‘ Vanessa,” which for dra- 
soura in handling is not unworthy 
of Velasquez, and for colour is evi- 
dently intended to rival Titian. It 
were interesting, did space permit, 
to note the successive stages through 
which the styles of Mr. Millais have 
passed. From the first he showed 
himself supreme as a colourist, and 
of late his special purpose has been 
to strike out chromatic chords of 
thrilling resonance—each note in 
the scale awakens, as it were, its 
harmonics. It is perilous in the 
extreme thus to play with tones 
forced up to a pitch seldom per- 
mitted to nature herself. On the 
whole, since the time of the Vene- 
tians there has existed no colourist 
more highly wrought than Millais 
at this moment, except perhaps the 
Jate M. Delacroix of Paris. Our Eng- 
lish colourist, indeed, as may be seen 
in the accessories to the portrait of 
“ Nina, Daughter of Frederick Leh- 
mann, Esq.,” has, like Giorgione 
and Veronese, borrowed freely from 
the Orientals. In several directions, 
in fact, might be seen reflected 
within the Academy, lustrous, yet 
broken and blended, harmonies 
taken from the textile and ceramic 
works which we have of late been 
using decoratively in our dwellings. 
We live in an age of coleur! Still 
the painting of flesh presents diffi- 
culties which few can successfully 
encounter. At no one period in 
the history of art has it been pos- 
sible to point to more than one or 
two painters who could approach 
nature in the tone, texture, and 
transparency of flesh. In the Flo- 
rentine and Roman schools neither 
Raphael nor Michael Angelo gained 
these qualities. Indeed, from the 
time of Titian to the coming of 
Reynolds there was little or no 
flesh - painting in Europe. And 
even at the present time, while in 
France, Belgium, and Germany we 
meet with many heads admirable 
for form and expression, how few 
are there that approach to nature 
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in beauty of complexion! Exhjbi- 
tions abroad, as a whole, do not 
reach, as to colour, the standard of 
our Royal Academy. Thus foreign 
pictures may often be recognised at 
a glance by their opaque and dry, 
weak and waxy, flesh-tints. Hence 
in the Academy the werks of Alma- 
Tadema, Van Lerius, Portaels, 
Madme. Jerichau, A. Legros, <A. 
Dillens, H. Merle, and 8. Amiconi, 
were easily distinguishable as of 
foreign origin. And when we turn 
toour native painters, who have 
formed the finest school of colour 
extant in modern Europe, we still 
see how rare are artists with an eye 
so sensitive to harmony as Rey- 
nolds, Etty, or Turner. The sense 
of colour is indeed one of the choicest 
of nature’s gifts, and yet without 
colour not even a portrait is toler- 
able. Thus that admirable study 
from Mr. Robert Browning, by Mr. 
S. Lawrence, is absolutely ruined 
by dull monotony. An unobtrusive 
negation also usually afflicts the 
otherwise excellent portraits of 
Mr. Macnee and Mr. Knight. On 
the other hand, the heads of Mr. 
Richmond are apt to be over-ruddy 
and fiery. What delight colour 
may kindle in subjects which under 
hard, literal, cold treatment could 
never warm to emotion, may be 
judged from the portraits by Mr. 
Millais, Mr. Herdman, and Mr. Watts. 
We have never been quite able to 
account for the fact that our Eng- 
lish Academy should triumph over 
Continental exhibitions in colour. 
It may be conjectured that our 
painters, not being trained to draw- 
ing and form—not being recipient 
of ideas which fly upwards into high 
art—are glad to descend to the 
decorative allurement of colour. It 
may also be surmised that Provi- 
dence may have gifted our northern 
vision with warm rapture of colour 
as some recompense for the coldness 
of our climate, and as a compensa- 
tion for the grey negation of our 
landscape and sky. Thus the happy 
mission of a picture often is to 
bring sunshine into our homes, 
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Or it may be merely that colour 
has come toour shores by the happy 
accident that Reynolds, Etty, and 
others took upan abode in Venice. 
On the whole, it must be confessed 
that in the Academy novel harmo- 
nies were scarce—most of the results 
had been attained before. Even in 
‘‘ Vanessa” and “ Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice ” were reflected the hues 
which Titian caught from sunsets 
over the lagoons of the Adriatic. 
Perhaps in the sphere of art, as of 
nature, there is little new under the 
sun, even at sunset; and yet nature 
does not repeat herself, though our 
artists never grow weary of repeat- 
ing one another. 

The French use the term “ genre 
of history” to designate a certain 
picturesque treatment of national 
events, and to distinguish that free- 
and-easy art which throws public 
characters into stage attitudes and 
showy costumes. Mr. Pettie rose 
somewhat above this not very ele- 
vated sphere in the portraiture of 
“ Cardinal Wolsey” at the moment 
of his overthrow. We have seldom 
seen so searching an analysis of 
character. We read in the lines of 
that crafty face the story of a life, 
the fatal climax of a career: the 
motives which ruled the man are 
graven in furrows on the features, 
and a countenance once mobile in 
play is now petrified in consterna- 
tion. It is nosmall thing that the 
artist should suggest thus much to 
the spectator. Mr. Pettie, however, 
seems to have drawn fall as much 
from his own imagination as from 
actual facts--in other words, he 
has no data for this full face. His- 
tory records that the Oardinal 
“having his right eye blemished 
by disease from circumstances sup- 
posed not very creditable,” he wore 
a flap, and would never permit his 
portrait to be painted except in 
profile. Skelton writes :— 

‘*' This Namun Sirus, 
So fell and so irons, 


So full of melancholy, ; 
With a flap afore his eye.” 


But Mr. Pettie, being in want of 


a hero, created by the sweep of 
his pencil what did not exist—g 
full face, round and complete in 
every feature. Thus do modern 
artists improve upon nature, and 
embellish the chronicles of the 
day. Also to the genre of history 
pertains a careful composition of 
comical subject — ‘The Fugitive 
Jacobite,” hid away by Mr. Yeames 
in a chimney. This large open 
fireplace seems to have been de 
signed on purpose to conceal Jaco. 
bites; and all the persons concerned 
comport themselves in a manner 
befitting so perilous a situation, 
The whole scene is admirably pat 
upon canvass; yet may we be per- 
mitted to regret that such admir- 
able art has been thrown away on 
so trivial a thought. It is too 
much the habit of our painters to 
rest content with the making of a 
mere picturesque composition. Te 
somewhat like objection is open 
Mr. Ward’s ‘“Grinling Gibbons’ 
First Introduction at Court.” The 
draperies assert themselves osten- 
tatiously; the subject is lost in its 
accessories. The public have @ 
right to expect that artists thus 
signal in power should make more 
direct appeal to the intellect. | Yet 
possibly the intellect of the public 
is but a poor paymaster; and it 
must be confessed that the Aca 
demy is as much conspicuous for 
worldly wisdom as for genius: pot 
boiling, indeed, is the most profit- 
able part of the painter’s profes- 
sion, Among gwasi-historic pic 
tures, one of the most commend- 
able was Mr. Marcus Stone’s “‘ Prin- 
cess Elizabeth obliged to attend 
Mass by her Sister Mary.’’ This 
clever work is capital for composi- 
tion, character, and colour. 

The preceding remarks will lead 
naturally to the conclusion that 
the religious paintings now pro- 
duced are few, and that, moreover, 
when an artist does care to touch 
a sacred theme, he thinks more, of 
his picture than of Christianity. 
Indeed, in these times of disendow- 
ment and disestablishment, the arts, 
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in common with all besides, are 
likely, under absolute enfranchise- 
ment, to become wholly secularised, 
Mr. Herbert is one of the very few 
painters who preserve reverence 
for the old traditions. He has 
never produced a more impressive 
head than that of “Saint Mary 
Magdalene on the Day of Oraci- 
fixion at the Tomb of our Lord,” 
The spirit of religion sanctifies the 
work; awe and anguish bow the 
head and blanch the face. The 
eyes have wept till tears will flow 
no more, the cheeks are wasted 
by watching, the very soul seems 
broken in despair. And this at- 
tenuation of form, this mortifica- 
tion of flesh and blood, are wholly 
consonant with the ascetic spiritu- 
alism of the Italian pre-Raphaelite 
painters. Perhaps, indeed, Mr. Her- 
bert has carried this treatment to 
excess, The handling is hard, the 
eolour thin; the picture, in short, 
is stricken with poverty. And yet, 
perchance, some significance or sym- 
bolism may herein be discovered. 
The monotone of colour, the mono- 


tony of general treatment, which 
no decorative accessory is permitted 
to distract, ares possibly the garbs 


wherein sorrow dwells most at 
peace, And yet we cannot but 
think that the conception of the 
picture is better than its execu- 
tion. Mr, Herbert, like. the late 
Mr. Dyce, has a hard ‘dry way 
of giving expression even to his 
emotions. Wholly different is 
the art-aspect which Mr. Elmore 
has thrown over his grand persona- 
tion of “ Judith.” | The picture has 
boldness of execution; its deep sha- 
dows, lit only by moonlight, are lus- 
trous in slumbering colour. The 
head is of southern type; the skin 
is even swarthy: indeed, the mo- 
del, which was first introduced into 
the Academy last season, the artist, 
it is understood, met with during 
his tour to Algiers. Judith, the 
deliverer of her people, stands paus- 
ing and pondering; she draws aside 
the tent-curtains stealthily, and fixes 
an undaunted eye upon her victim, 
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hid from the spectator: her. lip, 
blanched in fear, quivers; but that 
firm hand and massive arm cannot 
flinch. This personation of the 
character is one of the noblest 
known, either in former or present 
days, not excepting Riedel’s Judith 
in the Munich Gallery. Other art- 
ists have sunk the subject to bru- 
tality ; on the contrary, Mr. Elmore 
has preserved elevation of motive 
and grand simplicity of treatment. 
Our artists, among the wide range 
of Biblical themes, seek occasion 
for picturesque effect rather than 
for deep religious expression. Thus 
the story of the Prodigal Son, which 
in certain of its incidents was not 
above the level of Teniers and Jan 
Steen, has found favour with no 
less than three painters—Mr. Poole, 
Mr. Poynter, and Mr. Gale. The 
picture of Mr. Poole gives further 
proof that religious art in our days 
surrenders the severity and symme- 
tric simplicity of former times. The 
version of the story presented by 
Mr. Poynter, however, comes as a 
last relic of the good old school of 
religious painting—noble in form, 
studiously balanced in composing 
line, and grave in sentiment. Last- 
ly, “The Return of the Prodigal,” 
by Mr. Gale, is an example of the 
delusion which possesses some art- 
ists of the present day, that the first 
step to religious art must be taken 
by the departure from nature. Thus 
we repeat, with regret, that the Aca- 
demy of the year has given but one 
more proof that religious art, which 
for three centuries has been in 
steady decline, now verges on ex- 
tinction. 

The year has produced in the 
Academy, as well as in many other 
exhibitions, a harvest abundant as 
ever of pictures domestic in inci- 
dent, pleasing in sentiment, and 
painstaking in execution. This 
most numerous class responds to. 
the spirit and wants of our times. 
Our domestic habits have always 
taken kindly to homish composi- 
tions, such as Wilkie, Webster, the 
two Faeds, and the two Burrs, 
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have produced and are producing. 
Scenes of quiet felicity are more 
agreeable to the mass of mankind 
than high-wrought tragedies or 
stately histories. And as for reli- 
gious painting, of which we have 
just spoken, an old man reading his 
Bible is thought to be more the 
right sort of thing than a saint 
gazing- into heaven. Art of late 
years has had for its healing office 
to diminish the tension on the 
mind; in our modern society, the 
intellect is under stress and strain, 
the bow is bent all but to break- 
ing, and thus persons in the severe 
conflict of life turn to literature 
and art for repose and relaxation. 
Hence the phases presented by 
London exhibitions. Some pic- 
tures are as stimulants. Jaded 
constitutions take to dram-drink- 
ing, and there are paintings and 
novels which kindle wildfire with- 
in the imagination. Still we in- 
cline to think that a survey of all 
but the inferior exhibitions will 
show that sensation - painting is 
like sensation - writing — a little 
going out of fashion. It is found 
that vulgar tricks of treatment are 
comparatively easy, that many can 
succeed in them, that they grow 
common. Besides, as already sug- 
gested, while minds in disease have 
recourse to stimulants, coustitu- 
tions healthy trust to nature. And 
upon this trath rests naturalism in 
art; and thus it is a good sign when 
pictures hold converse with green 
fields and babbling brooks. It is 
the feverish stir of City life, the 
artificial garb of fashion, which in- 
cline the public taste to landscape 
and the cottage. 

Having in past years spoken not 
wholly with approval of the rude 
realism of Mr. Erskine Nicol, we are 
pleased this year to recognise in 
‘“* A Disputed Boundary ” mitigation 
of a mannerism which bid fair to 
become obnoxious to good taste. 
Rags, tatters, and dirt, whether on 
a living person or in a painted pic- 
ture, are but seldem quite agree- 
able either in society or within 
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an exhibition. We are glad to 
say that Mr. Nicol’s present per- 
formance shows little for objection 
and much for approval : character 
is delineated broadly and strongly; 
the realism is very real, and the 
handling vigorous as it can be, 
As to Mr. Thomas Faed; another 
exclusively naturalistic painter, the 
difficulty is not in the making 
but in the keeping of a reputation 
already made. Yet “‘ Oly Herself” 
has seldom been surpassed in pathos 
or truth to nature. Still the artist 
will do well to remember that sim- 
plicity and sincerity can seldom be 
dispensed with in characters which 
move in an humble sphere; thus we 
incline to think that the sentiment 
cast over the poor street-sweeper in 
the picture of “ Homeless” is too 
artificial Two other of the many 
Scotchmen who have come to 
seek their fortunes in London— 
Mr. John Burr and Mr. A. H. Burr 
—are also in danger of yielding 
to the temptations which beguiled 
Wilkie from scenes of the cottage, 
Painters will do well to remember 
that in art it is impossible to serve 
two masters—or, in other words, 
to espouse two styles; the cottage 
and its inmates, in the picture 
world, as in life’s conventionalities, 
are severed by barriers all but im- 
passable from the higher ranks of 
society. Thus two works of much 
merit in many ways—“ The Escai 

of Queen Henrietta,” by Mr. A. H. 
Burr, and “The Intercepted Let 
ter,” by Mr. J. Burr—are marred by 
incongruity ; they fall into a medley 
of styles and a melodrama in sen- 
timent. Painters, we repeat, have 
always to make election between 
high and humble styles. In the 
pictures just named the high life 
is a failure, while the low life 
is a success. No such conflict 
or contradiction distracts a compo- 
sition perfect in its way—‘ John 
Anderson, my Joe,” the best work 
yet seen within the Academy by Mr. 
John Faed. Scotch painters were 
this year strong in London, yet, 
as to style, the nationality of Mr. 
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Orchardson, one of the most bril- 
liant of the company of painters 
who have migrated south of the 
Tweed, seems dubious; certainly 
this artist’s clever composition, ‘‘ The 
Duke’s Antechamber,” was open 
to grave objections. The characters 
were forced to caricature; the cos- 
tumes looked like stage properties ; 
the authors, sculptors, musicians, 
supposed to be awaiting audience 
with their patron, carried them- 
selves as a company of strolling 
players. It is a pity that this well- 
chosen theme, thrown off with a 
facile, brilliant pencil, was not 
treated with greater dignity. Here 
may be mentioned for commenda- 
tion “ The Minstrel’s Gallery.” The 
artist, Mr. Marks, heretofore known 
for his keen sense of humour, has 
by a happy conceit made each mu- 
sician the personation of the instru- 
ment on which he plays. Thus the 
drummer is of empty pate, the or- 
ganist has an eye of fine frenzy, the 
fiddler is- sickly and spider-legged, 
while the stock musician is a stolid 
hack strong for any part. Among 
pictures which the French would 
lamp together as genre, none is 
likely to leave a more lasting im- 
pression than Mr. Holl’s quiet, 
pathetic picture, painted to the 
text, “The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” This young 
artist, now, we believe, pursuing 
his studies on the Oontinent as 
travelling student of the Academy, 
has probably. marked in foreign 
schools how Frére, Breton, Millet, 
Israels, and others, gain deep feeling 
through unadorned trath, unosten- 
tatious colour, and plain straight- 
forward execution. Our artists at 
home are sadly in want of new 
ideas and novel methods; there is 
reason to believe that within the 
next few years much that is fresh 
and good may be brought from 
abroad. 

The hangers of this year’s Aca- 
demy—Mr. Watts, Mr. Leighton, 
and Mr. Hart—though subjected 
for their pains to even more than 
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ordinary abuse, did their work well. 
Much allowance had to be made 
for the difficulties involved in a first 
trial of new rooms. Yet have we 
seldom seen an exhibition hung 
with more system and symmetry, 
with juster sense of harmony 
through contrast. The taste that 
presided over the dressing-up of 
these galleries, if fastidious and 
exclusive, was evidently refined 
and gentlemanly. Farthermore, 
as worthy of observation, was the 
well- sustained interest kept up 
from first to last throughout a series 
of ten rooms: nowhere did the ex- 
hibition break down; each gallery 
received its fair apportionment of 
talent, and was made, when prac- 
ticable, the representative of some 
one governing idea. For example, 
Gallery No. I. opened with an ac- 
cord of justice, long denied, to Jand- 
scape-art. Seldom has been seen 
within the same space so goodly a 
display of landscapes as that made 
by Mr. Vicat Cole, Mr. Peter Graham, 
Mr. M‘Whirter, Mr. Oakes, Mr. Her- 
ing, Mr. O. E. Johnson, Mr. H. 
Moore, and Mr. Watts. Again pro- 
ceeding onwards, Gallery No. VII. 
was found to be ruled by three large 
compositions of landscape with 
figures — ‘Aurora in Romagna, 
Peasants from the Mountains on 
their Way to Rome,” by Mr. W. 
Linnell; “The Old Gate,” by Mr. 
F. Walker; and ‘Girls Dancing,” 
by Mr. Mason. It was well to 
assemble in one place these marked 
representative works, for mutual 
comparison and contrast. In no 
exhibition of the year have we en- 
countered such signal examples of 
a school which finds more and more 
favour in England. as well as on the 
Continent. The idea in such com- 
positions is to bring, by oneness of 
colour, light, shade, and expression, 
the landscape into reciprocity with 
the figures, so that between the life 
of man and surrounding nature may 
be established complete accord. 
Thus Mr. Linnell shadowed the 
peasants of the Compagna in gran- 
deur and gloom: the whole scene 
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called up the associations which 
linger around Rome; it spoke of 
suffering, of the eternal conflict 
waged between darkness and light ; 
and the ‘‘aurora” in the sky seem- 
ed more in the strain of mourning 
memory than of the bright hope of 
sunrise. Again, Mr. Walker, in 
his strange and unpleasing pic- 
ture, “The Old Gate,” told, by 
the moody melancholy broodirg 
in the faces of the bystanders, of 
an ancestral house fallen to decay, 
of a family cast upon evil days. 
Thus painting may be made some- 
thing more than silent poetry. 
Again, Mr. Mason, who this year 
has confirmed a mannerism already 
too pronounced, kindled imagina- 
tion by his lovely yet debilitated 
composition, ‘‘ Girls Dancing ” to the 
sound of a shepherd’s lute. There 
is music in this idyl, a dying ca- 
dence in the colour. Indeed, each 
of the three pictures just named 
rely greatly on colour for expres- 
sion; colour, in fact, is not only 
kindred to rhythm of sound, but 
lies close to the emotions; a pic- 
ture warm in its harmonies is akin 
to a fervid poem—it has in it elo- 
quence. We have before remarked 
upon the glow of colour which is 
now awakening within our English 
school. Also these pictures may 
be taken in proof of the revulsion 
which has followed upon pre-Raph- 
aelitism. Landscapes are now made 
intentional, they are composed with 
a purpose; details are massed; the 
intellect is used for generalisation ; 
imagination melts and merges liter- 
alism or realism into broad sugges- 
tion. And in this grand treatment 
of nature we see a wholesome rever- 
sion to the noble Italian styles, 
which, though of late much decried, 
will ever and anon in the present 
and the future assert their power 
and spell. 

The landscapes of the year, with 
few exceptions, give little indica- 
tion that our artists have found 
out new aspects in nature. In fact, 
the Academy ‘owed as much to its 
handsome new rooms as to the pic- 


tures produced. Indeed, one year 
could scarcely bring about any 
radical change in the character of 
our English art; the painters be. 
ing the same, the exhibition, as 4 
whole, remained pretty much the 
same also. Yet it was in landscape- 
painting chiefly that a difference 
became perceptible, although even 
in this department the diversity 
consisted not so much in any ad- 
vance in the quality of the art, asin 
the opportunity given for its fair 
appreciation. Now, as we have 
said, for the first time is there a 
prospect that our essentially na- 
tional school may receive fair-play, 
Still the grievance remains, that a 
landscape by an Academician, how- 
ever bad, has a right to push out 
of sight the best picture ever paint- 
ed. The remedy for this crying 
evil seems to be, that Academicians 
and Associates shall be dealt with 
like other people—simply according 
to their merits. Landscape - out- 
siders, however, have had this year 
more ground for thankfulness than 
for dissatisfaction. 

In landscapes, as we have said, 
the school which has doted upon 
trivial detail is giving place to a 
manner broad and powerful. Not 
even in art do fashions last long. 
The older men—Mr. Creswick, Mr. 
Lee, and Mr. John Linnell—natur- 
ally represent the old school. Mr. 
Creswick the public were glad again 
to see, after his severe indisposition, 
once more himself again. An in- 
termediate school seems to lie be 


tween the past and the future, of 


which Mr. Vicat Cole and Mr. Leader 
are the conspicuous representatives. 
These’ men do not, like the staid 
Academicians, impose on nature or 
on art a creed of finality, though it 
seems scarcely likely that they will 
discover or proclaim any truths 
which they have not already made 
familiar. Yet “Sunny Showers” 
by Mr. Vicat Cole, notwithstanding 
some weakness in colour and exe- 
cution, and “ An English Riverside 
Cottage” by Mr. Leader, are com- 
mendable for just balance of detail 
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and breadth, and for happy recon- 
ciliation of individual truth with 
generalised effect. The treatment 
implies the calmness of mind and 
deliberation of manner which come 


. with experience and training; styles 


thus matured contrast with the 
feverishness and hot enthusiasm 
which youth brings to the study of 
nature. We are also happy to note 
a sobering-down in other artists 
who may have sown wild oats with 
the pre-Raphaelites and reaped tares 
for wheat. Mr. Brett, in ‘the 
Select Supplemental Exhibition,” 
had a lovely study of cloud sirata 
and opalescent sea; and Mr. Raven 
found entrance in the Academy for 
a woodland scene of sunshine and 
shadow among the silent hills, with 
erystal waters of slumbering reflec- 


‘tions, lustrous as colours in woven 


tapestries. Mr. Cooke and Mr. 
Hering also gave proor that our 
artists look more among the clouds 
than formerly. There seems, how- 
ever, reason to fear that the grand- 
est of all elements—the sea—may, 
since the death of Stanfield, suffer 
under neglect. The only study 
which gave to breezy ocean its 
power, movement, colour, transpar- 
ent depth, was ‘‘Oaught by the 
Tide,” by Mr. Hook. 

Four landscapes, at any rate, gave 
proof that we are living in a Jand- 
scape era. Thus, though nature 
has been purveyed for sketching 
materials for centuries, fresh scenes, 
truths, effects, remain to the ex- 
plorer and the adventurer. One of 
the pictures to which we refer is 
Mr. MacCallum’s ‘‘ Black Wood of 
Rannoch, Perthshire,” which recalls 
the large,. powerful, scenic manner 
of Gustave Doré. Also very note- 
worthy for size and for bold range 
through space is the canvas which 
comprises ‘The Sierra Nevada 
Mountains” of California. The 
painter, Mr. Bierstadt, is nominally 
an American, but essentially a Ger- 
man both by parentage and educa- 
tion. His pictures invariably have 
the grandiose manner of the Dus- 
seldorf school : he makes nature 


walk on stilts; he tosses mountains 
into mid air; he paints as the play- 
mate of the storm: in one part of 
his picture we need an umbrella, 
in another protection against a 
sunstroke. But we think it has 
been reserved for two Scotch- 
men to play the grandest part in 
cloudland and storm. Mr. Bier- 
stadt turns the elements to decora- 
tive ends—he sports with the sun’s 
beams as with fireworks; but two 
Scotchmen have come among us—Mr. 
Peter Graham and Mr. M‘Whirter 
—who appear to think the primary 
use of the-sun is to make darkness 
visible. Gloom, terror, barrenness, 
shadow the black, savagely-jagged 
mountains of “Loch Coruisk, Isle 
of Skye,” as painted by . Mr. 
M‘Whirter. “On the Way to the 
Cattle-Tryst,” which may have been 
suggested by certain of Rosa Bon- 
heur’s Scottish scenes, is a picture 
equally impressive. This work 
came as the only justification yet 
given by Mr. Peter Graham of the 
hopes raised by ‘“‘The Spate in the 
Highlands.” Altogether, this grand 
gloomy nature of northern Jati- 
tudes, painted to admiration by men 
in the climate bred, comes as a sur- | 
prise upon southerners. This land- 
scape-school is original as in sub- 
ject distinctive; in character it 
is as wide from the landscape of 
Italy as the ballads of Scotland are 
diverse from the sonnets of Tasso. 
Indeed, these pictures by Mr. 
M‘Whirter and Mr. Graham have 
an untamed grandeur, a troubled 
unrest, which are to our mind akin 
to the wild plaint of Ossian. Such . 
art, whether the instrument of 
words or forms she use, moves the 
imagination deeply. 

It is but a poor comment upon 
the state to which our school has 
come, that the Grand Gallery re- 
ceived its chief attraction, not from 
any historic composition, not from 
any picture noble in its humanity, 
but from a terrible and impossible 
battle of the birds, “The Invasion 
of a Swannery by Sea-Eagles,” a 
scene of slaughter to which Sir 
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Edwin Landseer has imparted the 
thrilling horror of a battle-field. 
The incidents have been dramatised 
with amazing effect; the action and 
movement of the piece are magni- 
ficent. Down with a vengeance 
swoop these swift sea-eagles, thirst- 
ing for blood and hungering for 
slaughter. Yet are we told on 
reliable authority that this mas- 
sacre, which almost exceeds the 
bounds of permitted licence even 
to the pictorial arts, is simply an 
impossibility in nature. Natural- 
ists object that these sea-eagles are 
mere ideal creatures made by the 
artist to suit his pictorial ends. 
These birds of prey, it is said, at- 
tack with their talons rather than 
with their beaks, and swans fight 
not with their bills but with their 
wings. Thus the desperate passage 
of arms wherein the eagle seizes 
with its beak the neck of a live 
swan, while the swan holds fast 
with its bill at the neck of its 


antagonist, is said to be wholly 
false to the habits of the creatures 
depicted. Furthermore, the swans 


are of the tame species, while the 
eagles, as we have said, are of no 
species at all, so untruthfully have 
they been drawn. In short, the scene 
could never have been enacted with 
this daring defiance of facts any- 
where but on canvas. Yet the pic- 
ture as a picture will scarcely suffer 
in public esteem. Utmost skill 
is shown in the composition; su- 
perbly painted are the wings of the 
eagles and the black feet of the 
white swans. In short, notwith- 
standing a certain chalkiness and 
poverty of colour, the whole work 
has been conducted, in point of 
art, with unrivalled mastery. Two 
studies of lions, also by Sir Edwin, 
are painted with a broad, firm, yet 
facile pencil. It is interesting to 
come upon these original sketches 
made in the Zoological Gardens for 
the grand lions at the foot of the 
Nelson Column. The sketches are 
even finer than the finished bronzes, 
which in fact are too sketchy. 
Yet though the lions in Trafalgar 
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Square show: themselves as the 
creations of a painter rather than 
of a sculptor, they must be reckon- 
ed among the very best works put 
up in London within the present 
century. On the strength of these 
achievements in plastic art, * the 
Council of the Academy requested 
Sir Edwin Landseer to furnish de- 
signs fur the lions’ heads in bronze 
which decorate the doorways of the 
new galleries. The artist, however, 
seems unfortunately to have mis- 
taken a dog for a lion. 

Sculpture has obtained from the 
new building equal benefit with 
landscape-painting; and _ sculptors 
have made good return for the 
favour received, by adding very 
materially to the artistic effect of 
the handsome interior. We look 
around and see niches filled by 
colossal figures, and doors guarded 
by statues; the sister arts of sculp- 
ture and architecture are brought 
into fellowship. As in the Villa 
Albano, Rome, the building has 
been designed to receive statues, 
while the statues in turn add de- 
coration to the building. It may 
be observed that the architect has 
shown discretion and reticence in 
the use of colour. The decorative 
part being played by sculpture, little 
more was needed for the walls than 
a shadowy maroon tone, which 
in the Academy, as in the Vati- 
can and other sculpture galleries, 
throws white marble into relief. 
And here we may remark upon the 
total absence of coloured statues: 
the revival of classic or middle-age 
polychrome, so zealously espoused 
by the late John Gibson and others, 
has no followers. And it is a ques- 
tion whether even the delicate tone 
of ivory would have told to advan- 
tage in the new building. 

Our sculptors did not show them- 
selves equal to the occasion—indeed, 
of necessity, we encountered but 
the same masters and styles as a 
year ago: a building may be erected 
in a twelvemonth, but it takes 
longer to make a school. Still we 
cannot but remember with respect 
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such works in the imaginative and 
creative sphere of the art as “ The 
youthful Hannibal strangling the 
Eagle,” by M. d’Epinay; “ Jael,” 
by Mr. Fuller; “Saved from the 
Wreck,” by Mr. Stephens; and 
“ Cleopatra,” by Mr. Weekes. The 
two first-named artists reside in 
Italy, and their works contrast 
wholly with our national style, if 
we have one. Thus M. d’Epinay’s 
“ Youthful Hannibal,” which comes 
from Rome, has in modelling a 
firmness and sharpness, a sinew ar- 
ticulation, and a spirit in movement, 
which belong to ancient classic 
rather than to modern schools. 
Again, Mr. Fuller’s “Jael,” from 
Florence, is conceived in that spirit 
of romance which has now taken 
possession of Italy. This figure 
is moulded on ideal beauty: the 
execution has delicacy and soft- 
ness; the marble, which is made to 
lose its hard immobility, quivers, 
as it were, under nervous sensi- 
tiveness. Yet, judged by historic 


standards, this exquisite work be- 
longs to a period of decadence—its 


refinement verges upon effeminacy. 
Verily great is the contrast between 
this latest emanation from Tuscan 
Athens and those figures of Night 
and Day which Michael Angelo set 
to keep watch over the tomb of 
. the Medici. The art of sculpture 
has become debilitated throughout 
Europe: in France it is strongest; 
in England we lack the power 
which comes of knowledge, the 
style which implies training. This 
year produced nothing up to the 
standard of a work sent last year 
from Copenhagen by Professor Je- 
richau, the pupil of Thorwaldsen. 
The notorious failure of the pub- 
lic monuments from time to time 
put up in London and the pro- 
vinces is fully accounted for by 
each recurrent Academy. Thus 
a@ recumbent “Figure of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” by 
H. Weekes, R.A., to be placed -in 
the cathedral of that city, is just on 
& par with stone effigies in village 
churches. Not much better is Mr. 
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Stephens’s “ Monumental Figure of 
Elizabeth Countess of Devon.” - 
Strange to say, by far the most 
satisfactory work of the kind we 
have geen for many a day, we owe 
not to a sculptor but to a painter. 
Some weeks since we paid a visit to 
“ St. Paul’s” for the purpose of ex- 
amining the two grand windows 
from Munich, which, did space per- 
mit, we would here willingly stop 
to criticise. There we came upon 
a recumbent figure which for art 
quality is scarcely surpassed in 
modern times—the monument to 
the late Bishop of London, modelled 
in clay and chiselled in marble by 
Mr. George Richmond, the portrait- 
painter! Persons acquainted—and 
what persons are not acquainted ?— 
with this artist’s crayon heads, may 
be prepared for what is here so 
admirable in delicate yet decisive 
modulation of form, intention in 
detail, and fine intuition of cha- 
racter. The work, however, is 
that of a painter rather than of a 
sculptor. 

The black hole in Trafalgar Square 
was not so*inappropriate to modern 
sculpture as usually supposed; cer- 
tainly many of the works brought to 
Piccadilly could ill bear daylight. 
How supremely stolid, wooden, and 
lifeless did many of the figures look, 
especially those which pretended to 
historic dignity! Poor “ King Al- 
fred ” has received hard mechanical 
handling from Mr. Philip; and our 
present ‘‘Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen,” notwithstanding “ the 
Order of the Star of India,” by Mr. 
Weekes, was a work painstaking 
yet commonplace. Assuredly seulp- 
ture does not suffer so much from 
want of patronage as from Jack of 
genius. The “Palace of Westmin- 
ster” has for some years afforded, 
and “The Albert Memorial’ is at 
the present time continuing, to our 
artists sufficient opportunity for 
display of sueh talent as they may 
possess, and yet it is to be feared 
that many of the works produced 
are to be regarded as so many tons 
of good marble spoilt. By Mr, Bell 
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was exhibited a small sketch of ‘the 
colossal group of America, in course 
of execution in marble for the Na- 
tional Memorial to the Prince Con- 
sort in Hyde Park,” a composition 
which possesses as much dignity 
and far more show than the blaz- 
ing illustrations we have been 
accustomed to see as frontispieces 
to pictorial almanacs. We learn 
that the four Christian as well as 
the four cardinal virtues will also 
be called to take part in the same 
Memorial. ‘“ Fortitude,” one of the 
set, has fared well in the hands of 
Mr. Redfern. We donot know how 
many of the sciences may be ex- 
pected to pay tribute to the late 
Privce. Mr. Armstead, as a begin- 
ning, presents us with ‘“* Chemistry.” 
It strikes us that with a little con- 
trivance this one model may serve 
for every science under the sun: 
it is well known that in a some- 
what analogous case, the four lions 
at the base of the Nelson Column, 
one model did for all; and in like 
manner a slight twist given to the 
neck of “ Chemistry ” might change 
the character and reverse the attri- 
bute. This stately decorous figure 
is known to be “Chemistry” by a 
retort ; she would become “Geology” 
by a block of granite, ‘‘ Mineralogy” 
by a crystal, “Astronomy” by a 
telescope, “ Mechanics” by a cog- 
wheel. Such art is not a branch of 
the fine arts or of the useful arts, 
it is merely the art of trifling. On 
the whole, sculpture is in lower 
estate than either architecture or 
painting. 

It may be almost too soon to 
speculate on the consequences 
which must follow from the im- 
proved position in which the Aca- 
demy finds itself. There are, how- 
ever, at least some three or four 
questions which at once suggest 
themselves as deeply involving the 
interest of our national arts. The 
one is the position which may be 
assigned to Water-Oolour painting, 
and the relation that may be main- 
tained between the Academy and 
the hitherto independent Water- 
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Oolour Societies. A second question 
is the position which may be given 
to Architecture, and the attitude 
that may be assumed by the Aca. 
demy towards the Institute of 
British Architects. A third point 
is the position which shall be as- 
signed within the Academy to 
foreign artists of eminence. Fourth- 
ly, and lastly, it remains to be seen 
what measures can be taken to make 
the Schools of the Academy ade- 
quate to the educational wants of 
the country. Upon each of these 
points we will say a few words. 

In the first place, we will remark 
that; it seems for the best interest 
of art that at least the Old and the 
New Water-Colour Societies should 
maintain, as heretofore, an inde- 
pendent position and line of action, 
Some minor and less strong associ- 
ations may possibly have to suc- 
cumb. But when we call to mind 
how high has been the quality of 
the two water-colour collections in 
Pall Mall, we cannot but deem the 
possible extinction or diminution 
of such exhibitions a public no less 
than a private calamity. And it 
was a satisfaction to find, even from 
the first opening of the room devoted 
to water-colours in the Academy, 
that the threatened opposition was 
far from being so formidable as 
had been feared. The number of 
drawings hung by the Academy 
was only 178, against 806 in the 
Old Water-Oolour Society, 277 in 
the New, and 721 in the Dudley; 
and the average of merit gained 
within the new building was cer- 
tainly below-that of at least the 
Old Water-Colour Gallery. The 
Academy, then, for the present, is 
checkmated in any attempt it may 
have made to swamp its rivals. 
For the most part, indeed, only the 
discontented among the water- 
colour painters have yielded to the 
temptation offered; yet were the 
Academy to persevere in sending 
out enticing invitations, coupled 
with the intimation that water- 
colour painters would possibly be 
eligible for election as Associates or 
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Academicians, we could not but fear 
what might be the issue of the con- 
flict. In this critical posture of 
affairs our advice assuredly would 
be, that the Old Water-Colour So- 
ciety should stick stoutly to its re- 
solve to resist the blandishments of 
the Academy ; let the cold shoulder 
be given to any member who shall 
go over to the enemy’s camp. We 
repeat, it is desirable that the Old 
Water Colour Society should pre- 
serve that independent action which 
has created a national school wholly 
without rival. Nor should it be 
forgotten that water-colour artists 
must at best be doomed within the 
Academy to a position second to the 
painters in oils. Water-colour draw- 
ings, moreover, suffer even under 
the handsome provision made in the 
new building by competition with 
oil pictures. These remarks will 
naturally lead the reader to the 
conclusion that the best examples 
of the art of painting in water- 
colours. have been found not in 
Piccadilly but in Pall Mall. Not 


easily to be forgotten were at least 
some dozen drawings exhibited by 


the older society. ‘“‘The Wine of 
Circe,” by Mr. Burne Jones, will 
long haunt the imagination by its 
weird mien and mysterious spell. 
“Oassandra Fedele,” by Mr. Fred- 
erick Burton, is a work, for high 
range of thought, for subtle refine- 
ment in treatment, not surpassed, 
and indeed scarcely equalled, by any 
picture of the year. 

As to the future position of archi- 
tecture within the Academy, we have 
only to observe that it seems scarcely 
likely that the architectural profes- 
sion will be content. Yet the designs 
sent for exhibition went far to prove 
that the architects have to thank 
themselves for the neglect or ill- 
usage of which they complain. What 
Interest, we would ask, can any 
academy have in hanging drawings 
which no public can possibly care 
to look at? And how did it hap- 
pen that the only part of the exhibi- 
tion which turned out a failure was 
that which fell under the jurisdic- 
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tion of the architects? The draw- 
ings sent in, with but few excep- 
tions, were poor in design, and still 
worse as to execution; and yet, by 
common consent, architecture has 
experienced within the last ten 
years marked revival. Thus the 
Gothic designs of Mr. Street possess 
originality and vigour; the mould- 
ings are bold, and the decorations 
are not permitted to destroy repose 
and breadth. An elevation of pre- 
tentious mediocrity, by Messrs. Barry 
& Banks, forewarned the public of 
the new facade to Burlington House, 
which henceforth will disfigure Pic- 
cadilly. Much more highly do we 
esteem Mr. Pennethorne’s admirable 
fagade to the London University, 
now an ornament to Burlington 
Gardens. On the whole, we incline 
to think the architects as a body 
are far too impracticable to blend 
pleasantly with the Academy. 
Hence they will probably continue 
to elect a president of their own, 
and to hold annually an independ- 
ent exhibition in Conduit Street. 

We will add a word as to the re-- 
ception given to foreign artists by 
the Academy, and on the position 
taken by Continental schools in this 
country generally. No one who has 
watched the history of contempo- 
rary art can have failed to observe 
the inereasing number of foreign 
pictures brought to this country, 
and the direct influence which Oon- 
tinental schools are now exerting 
upon our national art. The French. 
and Flemish gallery has become an 
established institution. In addi- 
tion, we occasionally encounter Ger- 
man galleries, even Scandinavian 
galleries; and at the moment we 
write, Gustave Doré has a gallery all 
to himself. The Leeds Exhibition 
indicated how many of the works 
thus imported find a permanent 
place in the homes of England. A 
retrospective review of the London 
season scarcely requires that we 
should speak in detail of the mul- 
titude of foreign pictures we have 
seen within the last few months. 
The French Gallery, at any rate, 
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included some few works that de- 
serve to be held in remembrance; 
yet not without reprobation will 
the reader recall the most voluptu- 
ous Parisian picture that has yet 
reached London—“ The Birth of 
Venus,” by M. Oabanel. Never- 
theless, pearly is the flesh, lovely 
the figure floating lightly upon the 
waves, a vision of beauty on the 
sea-foam. Yet a work of this un- 
blushing effrontery is an ill sign of 
the times, and one proof among 
many that in France the arts have 
lost their high intellectual standard. 
M. Gerédme is another painter in 
command of all powers needed to 
genius save controlling conscience. 
Meissonier also may be said to have 
become almost essential to the Lon- 
don season. ‘Napoleon J., 1814,” 
by this artist, was the picture which 
its owner, Mr. Ruskin, used strangely 
at the Royal Institution “ in illus- 
tration of the relations of Flam- 
boyant architecture to contem- 
‘porary and subsequent art.” The 
lecturer, in a printed catalogue dis- 
‘tributed among his audience, depre- 
ciated this brilliant gem, supposed 
‘to represent £1000, by the follow- 
ing criticism: “ Realistic art of the 
lower school, but consummate of 
its kind. Look at it with the lens. 
Showing the relation of the dis- 
turbed and dramatic manner of 
modern art to the disquietude of 
the national character.” The pas- 
sage, though not very comprehen- 
sible to plain intellects, seems to 
confirm our verdict, that French 
art is in decadence. Any moral that 
might hereon be hung receives em- 
phasis in the powerful and highly 
imaginative pictures of M. Gustave 
Doré. Never did a man play more 
false to his better nature. Art- 
creation has become with M. Doré 
a commercial manufacture, imagi- 
nation a power to drive machinery 
:and weave pictorial fabrics which 
cover wide acreage. The painter has 
- overstocked the market. 

The Academy has this year tried 
with questionable success the long- 
.cherished project of making foreign 
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pictures a distinctive feature in the 
exhibition. The measure, not with- 
out reason, has provoked consider- 
able dissatisfaction. To have re 
jected three thousand English works 
in favour of foreign painti 

some of which were below medio- 
crity, is a manifest injustice. It 
became but too evident that the 
Academy, in its desire to show 
hospitality, overlooked the virtue 
of patriotism. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that 
among the advantages anticipated 
from the possession of more ample 
space has always been reckoned 
the admission of distinguished 
artists of the Continent to the posi- 
tion and privilege of “ hono 

foreign members.” The misfortune, 
however, was, that the seventy 
foreign pictures admitted repre- 
sented to a great extent painters 
not distinguished but unknown. 
Thus in the Academy we looked 
in vain for any one of the eight 
recipients in the Paris International 
Exhibition of the “ grand pria:” 
not a picture was to be found 
by Cabanel, Geréme, Meissonier, 
Rousseau, Kaulbach, Knaus, Leys, 
or Ussi. Furthermore, the French 
school was shorn of such distin- 
guished representatives as Robert 
Fleury, Comte, Hébert Hamon, 
Fromentin, Frangais, Millet, and 
Breton; in like manner the German 
school lacked Piloty, Achenbach, 
and Leu; while Belgian and 
Dutch nationalities were equally 
destitute of Leys, Gallait, Willems, 
Stevens, and Isriiels. In fact, had all 
the foreign pictures in the Academy 
been collected in one room, they 
must have made but an indifferent 
exhibition, and would have dis- 
played the great schools of the Oon- 
tinent to vast disadvantage. It is 
then scarcely worth while to pass 
under review works which for the 
most part may be forgotten without 
injustice. We may mention, how- 
ever, that some interest arose from 
the rivalry, not unintentionally set 
up, between the landscape-painters 
of England and of the Continent. 
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It has been usually assumed, first, 
that in landscape our painters are 
the best in the world; and, second, 
that this essentially national art 
has been unjustly dealt with by the 
Academy. The defence now made 
js, that foreign schools are superior 
to our own, and that the Academy 
has ignored our landscape-painters 
simply because they are not up to 
the mark. We demur to the plea, 
yet willingly examine the evidence 
adduced. We may note, in brief, 
that some four distinctive schools 
of the Continent asserted their 
claims side by side with our native 
products. First, the French was 
represented by two of its most dis- 
tinguished members, M. Corot and 
M. Daubigny, in landscapes conspi- 
cuous for unity in intention, mono- 
tone in colour, and the subordina- 
tion of detail to breadth. Second, 
the Italian school was represented 
by men of no greater mark than Ver- 
tumni, Borgia, and De Tivoli. ‘“ The 


Pontine Marshes,” by the first of 
the three, were painted in a power- 


fal and impressive manner. Third, 
the Dutch school, as seen in a 
capital picture, “Dutch Meadow, 
with Cattle,” by the celebrated 
painter M. de Haas: the manner has 
been from generation to generation 
handed down in historic descent 
from Paul Potter and Karl du Jar- 
din. Fourthly, and lastly, the Ger- 
man or Diisseldorf school, ima- 
ginative, scenic, and grandiose, as 
manifest in “The Oastle of the 
Holy Graal,” by Count Kalckreuth 
of Vienna. We do not carry the 
analysis so far as to make separate 
nationalities for America or Scan- 
dinavia, because “The Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains, Oalifornia,” by 
Mr Bierstadt, the American, as well 
as “The Landscape in Smaland, 
Sweden,” by Professor Bergh of 
Stockholm, are to all intents and 
purposes products of the Dissel- 
dorf or German school. We will 
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not attempt to adjudicate on ‘the 
comparative merits of these rival 
landscape styles, British and for- 
eign. It is obvious, however, that 
much good must result from the 
friendly conflict among great artists 
who in distant parts of the earth 
are devoting their lives to the ear- 
nest study of nature. The Aca- 
demy will doubtless have to recon- 
sider the basis upon which foreign- 
ers shall be admitted; yet we 
cannot but hope that, without pre- 
judice to the prior claims of our 
own artists, it may be possible to 
show courtesy to really distinguish- 
ed painters of the Continent, and 
to afford space for such great repre- 
sentative works as may tend to 
rectify what may be wrong and to 
widen what may be narrow in our 
insular and sometimes too exclusive 
national art. 

The education of the artist him- 
self, we need scarcely add in con- 
clusion, will, more than all besides, 
tend to secure the advance year 
by year of our English school; and 
we cannot but hope that among 
the benefits which shall accrue from 
the position and power gained by 
the Academy, will be such a reor- 
ganisation of the schools, and of 
the whole system of art-education, 
as shall place our painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects on equal foot- 
ing with the artists of the most 
favoured nations. We are glad to 
know that certain centres of learn- 
ing will at length obtain the advan- 
tage of art-teaching under endowed 
professors. Thus it may be hoped 
that the guiding minds of the 
country will no longer be ignorant 
of the first rudiments of art. And 
we trust that when the Govern- 
ment shall come to deal at large 
with the education of the people, 
the fine arts will be recognised as 
potent agents in promoting the 
wellbeing of man. 
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We must begin this paper witha 
frank avowal that, notwithstanding 
all that has occurred since the pub- 
lication of our number for July, we 
adhere to the opinion therein ex- 
pressed, that the best thing the 
Lords could have done with the 
Bill for the overthrow of the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland would 
have been to throw it out at the 
second reading. No doubt the 
thorough sifting which it under- 
went in their Lordships’ Committee 
has effected great good, both in and 
out of Parliament. The gross in- 
justice of the scheme as a whole— 
the cruelty and harshness of its de- 
tails—the contradiction offered by 
most of them to the spirit as well 
as to the letter of the assurances 
that were given to the country by 
her Majesty’s present Ministers at 
the time of the general election, and 
before it,—all these points have 
been admirably brought out, and 
the effect upon public opinion is 
such as neither the advocates of the 
measure nor its opponents could 
have anticipated. Still the fact re- 
mains, that the House of Lords have 
formally accepted the principle of 
religious disestablishment. For the 
first time since Great Britain and 
Ireland became one constitutional 
monarchy, the union of Church and 
State, on which the Constitution 
itself was believed to rest, has 
been pronounced to be an improper 
union, and, as such, is in one pro- 
vince of that monarchy dissolved. 
We say dissolved, because, though 
the union still subsists in law, and 
must continue to subsist till the 
proposals of Parliament receive the 
sanction of the Crown, no man who 
is fit to go at large believes other- 
wise than that this process is only 
deferred. There are steps in the 
guidance of nations which, once 
taken, can never be recalled; and a 
solemn decision, pronounced first by 
the Commons of England, and after- 


wards by the House of Lords, on any 
litigated question whatever, is clear- 
ly one of these. The principle 
on which Lords and Commons are 
agreed remains settled, once and for 
ever; and in the direction of that 
principle, future legislation, whether 
it come early or late, invariably 
runs. Now the principle on is | 
in tke present instance, Lords an 
Commons are agreed is this, that 
a beginning must be made in ‘our 
old constitutional monarchy of sey- 
erance between the Church and the 
State; and such a beginning will be 
made, that we may rely upon, ere 
many days pass. 

These are facts which there is no 
getting over. The Lords have put 
their imprimatur upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s threats, and could not now, 
were they ever so much disposed, un- 
do their own handiwork. They ave 
done this, to be sure, in their own 
way; butthe words spoken in 1867 
are stern realities now: “The Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland must 
cease as an Establishment to ex- 
ist;” and as an Establishment it 
will cease to exist probably on the 
ist of May 1871, or before it. 

Regretting this concession, as we 
always must, and still believing 
that it was neither judicious in it 
self nor by any pressure of public 
necessity called for, we accept the 
situation as their Lordships have 
arranged it for us, and proceed to 
consider what the probable effect 
will be upon the state of parties 
and upon the country, not alone of 
the amendments introduced by their 
Lordships into the Ministerial meas- 
ure, but of the spirit and temper 
with which they have conducted 
themselves throughout the great 
controversy, now virtually conclud- 
ed. And here, in limine, let us point 
out how much their Lordships have 
raised themselves in public estima- 
tion, both by what they did in 
dealing with a question unprece- 
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dentedly delicate and difficult, and 
by their manner of doingit. On 
the 14th of last June, the leader of 
the House of Lords, acting for the 
Government, moved that a second 
reading should be accorded to a bill 
which had come up to them from 
the Commons supported by a ma- 
jority of more than a hundred votes, 
and which, as a matter of course, 
their Lordships had read the first 
time without one word of comment 
on either side. A debate immedi- 
ately began, which, being continued 
by adjournment, ranged over four 
nights, with an amount of forensic 
skill and brilliancy of elocution such 
as alone must make it memorable 
among Parlianientary discussions in 
all time. Whatever great ingenu- 
ity, combined with temper and ad- 
dress, could do to make the worse 
appear the better cause, was done 
by Lord Granville, Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Kimberley, and the Lord 
Chancellor; and if his Grace of 


Argyll fell somewhat short of his 
colleagues in the two latter of these 
qualities, his worst enemy, if he 


have an enemy, cannot deny that in 
the matter of ingenuity he kept at 
least abreast of them. On the other 
side, Lord Derby spoke with all his 
accustomed power, the Duke of 
Abercorn surpassed himself, and 
Lord Cairns exhibited that extra- 
ordinary skill in hitting the weak 
points of his opponent’s argument 
and bringing out the strong points of 
his own which, on all subjects where 
moral right and moral wrong stand 
opposed, renders his eloquence so 
telling. These, among the lay Lords, 
may be said to have’ stood in the 
forefront of battle—the one section 
arguing unconditionally for the ac- 
ceptance of the measure, the other 
arguing unconditionally for its re- 
jection. But there was a third 
party in the House, to the leaders 
of which the praise of rare ability, 
not less than of perfect honesty of 
purpose, cannot be denied. It con- 
sisted, too, of men whose antagon- 
ism of views on subjects less vital 
indeed than the Church question, yet 
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not unimportant in themselves, had 
up to the commencement of this 
remarkable debate been conspicu- 
ous. Lord Salisbury, Lord Grey, 
Lord Carnarvon, Lord Russell, the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Westbury, 
all alike condemned the Bill, yet all 
alike advised that it should be read 
a second time. Meanwhile, the 
Bishops—such of them, at least, as 
took part in the debate—came out 
as speakers more than creditably. 
Their conduct on the division was 
not in every instance exactly such 
as might have been expected, but 
in debate they quite held their own. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for example, logical and simple, 
made one great mistake. De- 
nouncing the Bill, he spoke as if it 
were possible, by some process of 
manipulation in its details, to con- 
vert a measure radically bad into a 
good measure. And there he left 
his case, for when the division was 
called for, his Grace had quitted 
the House. Let us not, however, 
appear to censure where we mean 
only to express regret. If there was 
some apparent lack of courage in re- 
fusing to record his vote one way or 
the other, there has been great bold- 
ness as well as excellent judgment 
in the line which he assumed, and 
to which he adhered in Committee. 
He took the lead at once in propos- 
ing amendments which, being in 
order and practicable, were in every 
instance carried. Some of these 
have since been modified, not one 
of them reversed; for the proposal 
to reserve for their lives the right 
of the disestablished Irish bishops 
to sit in the House of Lords, though 
supported by the Archbishop, was 
not his proposal. And seeing in 
the arrangement a great deal more 
to censure than approve, we con- 
fess that its abandonment at a 
subsequent stage in the proceed- 
ing was to us a source of satisfac- 
tion rather than the reverse. On 
the whole, then, his Grace may be 
said to have fully recovered the 
ground which at one time he had 
lost. We remember only that in 
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Committee he fought the Church’s 
battle well and wisely; his shilly- 
shallying at the division on the 
second reading is forgotten. 

e Passing over the speech of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, which, like 
everything that proceeds from his 
poet’s brain, is persuasive and gentle, 
very just and somewhat feeble, we 
turn to the utterance of his lord- 
ship of St. David’s—to which, we 
are free to confess, that by the op- 
ponents of the measure full justice 
has scarcely been done. That the 
bish4p committed some curious 
blu¥iders—as in his reference to St. 
Ambrose—cannot be denied; but 
the main thread of his argument 
was a robust threat, notwithstand- 
ing the abortive, not to say contra- 
dictory, conclusion to which it led. 
It was ridiculous also to refer to 
the ascendancy of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, as if to that 
phenomenon might be attributed 
the extraordinary power of the 
Romish priests. But we entirely 
concur in his lordship’s spirited 
denunciation of the uses to which 
this power is turned, and agree 
with him in ridiculing the absurd 
idea that their Church system is 
in any sense a Voluntary system. 
It is, as he says, entirely the reverse. 
They levy the means of subsistence 
from the people by a kind of spirit- 
ual distraint, which is quite as ef- 
fectual as any legal process could 
be. The point, however, on which 
he came out with the greatest force 
was his honest avowal of sentiments 
which have been entertained by 
every statesman among us worthy 
of the name, from Pitt to the Duke 
of Wellington, and from Fox to 
Earl Russell and Earl Grey. Nei- 
ther Pitt, nor the Duke, nor Fox, 
nor Lord Russell, nor Lord Grey, 
ever, it is probable, contemplated, in 
Jess revolutionary times, the attain- 
ment of their object by the means 
which seem now to be forced upon 
us. But their object and that of 
the bishop are clearly the same, and 
could not be better expressed than 
in the following sentences :— 
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‘*T have been in the habit of thinki 
that the time had arrived when the nek 
Church should cease to be the Establish. 
ed Church, but not cease to be an Es. 
tablished Church. I bad thought that it 
ought not to engross the whole provision 
made for the religious instruction of the 
people of Ireland, but that it ought not 
to be totally abolished. The eloquent 
argument we heard last night from a 
right rev. prelate was not needed to sat- 
isfy my mind on the point. I should be 
very sorry to see the Irish Church, or 
any Church, thrown on the Voluntary 
system, and launched in a boat on the 
troubled sea without any provision. 
From this simple statement your lord. 
ships will be able to see in what respect 
and how far I differ from that which in 
one sense may be called the general 
principle of the Bill.” 


How his lordship after this 
brought himself to assent to the 
second reading is a mystery which 
we do not undertake to solve. But 
at all events he went straight to his 
point. He voted for the second 
reading with the avowed intention 
of suggesting in Committee such 
changes in the Bill itself as, if car- 
ried, must entirely reverse both its 
purpose and its details. 

We come now to the great speech 
in the debate—the able, brilliant, 
and, looked at from his own point 
of view, the unanswerable argument 
of the Bishop of Peterborough, Be- 
fore it went down, like corn before 
the reaper, all the twaddle that had 
been uttered about the injustice 
and the impolicy and absurdity of 
maintaining any further connection 
between the State and the Protes- 
tant Church in Ireland. The speech 
has, we believe, been printed as & 
pamphlet, and must, we doubt not, 
be fresh in the recollection of our 
readers. We do not therefore in- 
tend to try their patience by analys- 
ing it; but one extract we hold it 
necessary to give, because in the 
few sentences comprising it are ex- 
pressed more of truth, more of com- 
mon-sense, and more of political 
wisdom, than in the most laboured 
of the apologies for their rash under- 
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taking which any or all of the Min- 
isters combined have put forth :— 


“ My lords, I contend that the Church 
of the minority, paid by the minority, 
standing on the land of the minority, 
teaching the faith of the minority to 
the minority, is not guilty of that mis- 
appropriation of the funds of the majori- 
ty with which it is charged. If I may 
venture to detain your lordships upon a 
question closely connected with this, 
will you allow me to ask you to consider 
for a moment how it comes to pass that 
the greater part of the land of Ireland 
is in the possession of the minority of 
the people? Because your lordships 
may depend upon it that that is the 
question which lies at the root of every- 
thing. How comes it to pass, I ask, 
that the great majority of the landlords 
of Ireland are Protestants? For a very 
simple reason that I have not yet heard 
alluded to in the course of this debate. 
Because the majority of the Irish people, 
the Celtic population, took the losing 
side in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in the great struggle between 
Protestant England and the Catholic 
League of Europe. That was a life-and- 
death struggle for the religious liberty 
and the freedom of England and of Eu- 
rope. Most unhappily for themselves, the 
Celtic population sided with the Catholics 
against the Protestants. The battle was 
fought out between England and the 
Catholic League in the terrible manner 
in which contests were fought in those 
days. On the one hand, there were the 
penal laws—those infernal penal laws, as 
I will join in calling them; but be it re- 
membered that it was with these detesta- 
ble penal laws that England fought the 
bulls of Popes that encouraged the assas- 
sination of princes. These penal laws were 
not, as some noble lords seemed to think, 
used in defence of the Church of Ire- 
land. They were passed by the English 
Parliament in defence of English rule in 
Ireland, and they would have been passed 
as penal laws with equal harshness and 
severity whatever had been the religion 
of the Celtic population, if only that 
population had risen against the author- 
ity of England. It was not in defence 
of the Church, but in defence of English 
rule, and against the Celtic population, 
that these detestable laws were passed. 
How stands the case now? At the time 
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of the rebellion England confiscated 
large estates belonging to these Celtic 
rebels, and upon nine-tenths of these 
estates England planted laymen, and on 
the other one-tenth Anglican pastors. 
Now, was the confiscation of the land 
of rebel Irishmen just or unjust? If it 
was an injustice, then undo it all. If, 
in the name of justice you are to trace 
back so farythe roots of things in 
Irish history—if you are to make one 
revolution in the sacred name of justice 
—then in the name of justice also give 
back to the descendants of the owners 
of these confiscated estates what you 
took from them. But do not moc m 
by telling them, ‘ Protestant asce cy 
in land is an evil thing in Ireland, and 
how shall we deal with it? Why, nine- 
tenths of the land being in the hands of 
the Protestant landlord and one-tenth in 
the hands of the clergyman, we will sat- 
isfy your demand for justice by ousting 
from his possession that one proprietor 
who is most popular, most constantly 
resident, and least offensive, aud we will 
retain in all the bitter tenacity of his 
original tenure the proprietor who is 
most offensive to you, and whose posses- 
sions you most covet.’ Do noble lords 
imagine that the Irish people will be sat- 
isfied with that? Do you, having to 
deal with the most quickwitted people in 
Europe—people whose eyes are very 
closely fixed on this question—do you 
believe that they will be anything but 
bitterly disappointed when you tell them, 
‘ We are about to tear down this flaunt- 
ing flag of Protestant ascendancy,’ and 
then tear off no more than the least 
corner of it? The Irish peasant is al- 
ready giving his answer to this question, 
and a terrible answer it is. You attempt 
to pacify him by refusing him the land 
which he does want, and giving him the 
destruction of the Church which he does 
not want, and his answer is one which, 
I grieve to say, English statesmen in 
times past have taught the Irish peasant 
to give. The Irish peasant has been 
taught that murder and outrage are a 
necessary stimulant to the consciences 
of English statesmen. You tell him now 
that you are doing that which will satis- 
fy him, and his answer appears in a 
handwriting which makes English states- 
men so often tremble, though it needs no 
Daniel to interpret it. He says he will 
be satisfied with nothing less than pos- 
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session of this land, which I do her 
Majesty’s Government the justice of be- 
lieving that they have no intention 
whatever of bestowing upon him.” 


* On the 18th of June, or, to 
speak with greater accuracy, at a 
very early hour on the morning of 
the 19th, this first decisive battle 
in the war which the Government 
had raised was fought out. A bill 
declaring that henceforth there shall 
be no Established Church in Ire- 
land, and that the property here- 
to. enjoyed exclusively by the 
el] of that Church shall, as 
existing incumbents die or are 
removed, be at the absolute dis- 
posal of Parliament,—these two 
principles, in spite of the strenu- 
ous opposition of Lord Cairns and 
his friends, were affirmed. Not 
all the force of argument brought 
to bear upon the subject availed to 
convince one hundred and seventy- 
nine out of two hundred and twenty- 
five peers, that it would be possible, 
in the face of an adverse House of 
Commons and a doubtful constitu- 
ency, to maintain intact the great 
settlement of 1868; and the Con- 
stitution, to establish and eonfirm 
which one revolution was gone 
through a couple of centuries ago, 
has, by another just begun, been 
struck at and mortally wounded. 
It was wounded, too, even unto 
death, not in order that the Minis- 
ters might achieve a party triumph, 
for the result showed that such 
was the last thing thought of by 
the House of Lords, but in the 
hope that a catastrophe which a 
majority of their lordships affirmed 
to be inevitable, might be rendered 
as little disastrous as circumstances 
would allow. This is a matter of 
fact of which it is necessary never 
to lose sight. The Lords, or a great 
majority of them, would have main- 
tained the Protestant Church in 
Ireland as the State Ohurch, had 
that been in their opinion possible. 
They might probably have intro- 
duced into its internal arrange- 
ments considerable changes; but to 
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cast it loose from State control at 
the sacrifice of a great principle— 
that course they never would have 
sanctioned but for the pressure of 
a necessity which seemed to them 
to be irresistible. Having yielded 
to that necessity, however, they take 
up new ground. What is it? 

The Government proposed by 
their Bill to confiscate, absolutely 
and for ever, all that property 
heretofore called Church property 
in Ireland. They were considerate 
enough to take some care of vest- 
ed interests. The Irish clergy— 
bishops, deans, rectors, vicars, and 
curates—were to enjoy, for their 
lives respectively, such incomes as 
they now derive from rent-charges 
and glebes; but each glebe and 
rent-charge, as the incumbent 
dropped, was to become the pro- 
perty of the State—the former 
immediately, the latter subject to 
an extraordinary condition. The 
proprietor of the soil, from whose 
rental this charge constituted a de- 
duction, was to be invited to get 
rid of the burden by paying into 
the hands of certain commission- 
ers already named a sum equal to 
twenty-two and a half years’ pur- 
chase. If he declined to avail him- 
self of this offer, he and his succes- 
sors were to go on paying to the 
Commissioners for fifty years to 
come the exact annual sum now 
chargeable on his estate. And at 
the end of these years, in return 
for the fifty payments thus made, 
the estate was to be for ever freed 
from further charges. 

Such, in few words, was one of 
the provisions made for satisfy- 
ing the claims of incumbents on 
the one hand, and reconciling the 
owners of the Jand on the other, 
to an arrangement of which, well- 
nigh to a man, they disapprov- 
ed. Something, indeed, was hinted 
at of possible commutation by the 
clergy, the State offering to buy 
up the incumbent’s annuity, if he 
should think fit to sell it. But of 
the right of the parishioners—that 
is to say, of the great bulk of the 
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people—to have religious instruc- 
tion dispensed to them free of ex- 
pense, of that no account whatever 


was taken. That must cease as soon . 


as the measure becomes law and the 
present generation of clergymen dies 
out. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment declines to apply the money 
thus acquired to State purposes. It 
will not hand over the amount to 
the Commissioners for the discharge 
ef the National Debt, much less 
will it connect itself with religion 
in any form, by undertaking to pay 
either priests or parsons; but it 
will build, repair, and endow lu- 
natic asylums, reformatories, and 
other institutions of the kind, all 
of which are at this moment a 
burden upon the land. Some one 
foretold long ago that Mr. Glad- 
stone would never be able to carry 
his measure of disendowment un- 
less he bribed the Irish landowners 
by making them a present of the 
rent-charges, just as he bribed the 
English landowners to consent to 
the abolition of Church-rates by 
making them a present of the sums 
previously collected as such. The 
prediction, by whomsoever uttered, 
has, so far as the Government is 
concerned, been fulfilled to the 
letter. For while the rent-charges 
fall absolutely at the end of half a 
century to the owners of the soil, 
the county cess, which the proprie- 
tors virtually pay, is at once put an 
end to, or diminished as far as the 
value of the benefices brought into 
the market and sold can effect that 
end. But this is not all. Apart from 
the rent-charges, the Protestant 
Church in Ireland has for three hun- 
dred years ot thereabouts been pos- 
sessed of certain lands, particularly 
in Ulster, the gift to it, out of por- 
tions of estates forfeited in rebellion, 
by princes long deceased. Side by 
side with these} glebes, and exceed- 
ing them infvalue and extent 
twentyfold, lie large estates, grant- 
ed long ago by the same princes to 
private noblemen and gentlemen, 
and still possessed either by the 
descendants of these noblemen and 
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gentlemen, or’ by individuals who 
have become possessed of them by 
urchase or other arrangements, 
he estates belonging to private 
persons the Government does not 
at present touch. They are held 
upon a tenure as good as that by 
which the Duke of Bedford holds 
Woburn, or the young Ear) of Pem- 
broke Wilton Abbey. But the glebes 
must go with the rent-charges, as 
one by one voidances occur. The 
total gain to the State accruing from 
these two sources has been caleu- 
lated by Mr. Gladstone at sixteen 
millions; and the question which 
he and his colleagues considered 
that they were bound in Cabinet 
to settle was, What are we to do 
with the money? There was atime, 
and that not far removed from 
us, when simple men like ourselves 
saw in the difficulty of finding a 
reasonable answer to this question 
one of the surest safeguards against 
raising it at all. We had cruelly de- 
ceived ourselves. Mr. Gladstone, 
assisted by the Duke of Argyll 
and others, excogitated so early as 
1867 what they held to be the rea- 
sonable answer that was needed. 
On the strength of a bold decla- 
ration resting upon that answer, 
they came into office, and found that 
other statesmen, at least as influen- 
tial as themselves, had a word to 
say on the matter. Were they dis- 
mayed or staggered by the new 
suggestions offered? Not at all. 
They took them up and made them 
their own. 

Mr. Gladstone’s original cove- 
nant with the constituencies was 
this: The Irish Establishment 
must go. There can be no peace 
in Ireland till this is done. But 
the Church as a body possessing 
property must be dealt with, not 
tenderly alone, but generously. The 
clergy must hold for ever the 
churches, the glebe-houses, and the 
glebes; and out of the forfeited 
benefices enough must be restored 
to them to support them as the 
ministers of a free but true Church 
ought to be supported. The sur- 
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plus, whatever it may be, shall be 
applied exclusively to Irish pur- 
poses. But forasmuch as the Pro- 
testant feeling of the country is 
opposed to the payment of the 
priests, not one shilling of it 
shall be applied to the teaching 
of religion in any form. If this 
be not in substance what Mr. 
Gladstone said in Lancashire and 
elsewhere, before he attained the 
object of a life’s ambition, we shall 
be glad to be corrected. Observe 
how his part of the covenant is 
fulfilled. 

The Government of the day re- 
fuses to devote any portion of the 
plunder taken from the Established 
Church to religious teaching in any 
form. It pronounced, being in op- 
position, against coincident en- 
dowment. It ran a-muck at Lord 
Mayo for presuming to use the ex- 
pression levelling-up. It will have 
nothing to do, now that power is 
given to it, with the claims or the 
wants or the wishes of any priest- 
hood whatever. But a pressure 
comes from without, and the Gov- 
ernment discovers that it must 
either evade this engagement or 
lose the support of the Irish hier- 
archy. Maynooth has existed for 
years back on the bounty of the 
Imperial Parliament — Maynooth 
cannot be left in the lurch. The 
Government therefore proceeds, 
without one word of apology, to 
set aside for the maintenance of 
that Roman Catholic theological 
college £400,000 taken out of the 
plunder of the Protestant Church, 
and relieves itself at the same time 
from the payment of the Regium 
Donum to the Presbyterians by 
presenting them with another lump 
sum derived from the same source. 
If this be not an open and direct 
breach of an engagement entered 
into for the purpose of catching 
votes, we should be glad to know 
how engagements are either broken 
or preserved. But the engagement, 
such as it is, is violated just as 
flagrantly by indirect as by direct 
breaches of faith. Lunatic asylums, 
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reformatories, and all other instity. 
tions of the class, as they are main. 
ly filled in Ireland with Roman 
Catholic inmates, so they are for 
all purposes of moral and religions 
training in thei: hands of Roman 
Catholic prieststand nuns. It is 
to the miaintenance of these that 
the revenues of the Church are to 
be applied, as much of them at 
least as remain after satisfying the 
claims of vested interests. Put 
plainly before the world, then, and 
stripped of idle phrases, the Min. 
isterial measure comes to this— 
that the disestablished Church 
shall lose the; whole of its pro. 
perty by little and little as indi- 
vidual incumbents die out; that of 
this property the great bulk shall 
go into the pockets of the owners 
of the soil; and that out of the 
remainder large endowments shall 
be assigned to Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians—to the latter under 
the head of compensation for the 
Regium Donum, heretofore paid 
out of the Imperial Treasury; to 
the former in the shape of a per- 
manent advance to Maynooth, and 
the payment of the salaries of such 
priests and nuns as preach and minis- 
ter to the inmates of Irish lunatic 
and other asylums. 
* In the interval that elapsed be- 
tween the second reading and the 
Committee, good note was taken of 
these glaring inconsistencies; and 
notices of amendments, framed with 
a view to set them right, perhaps to 
turn them to account, came in by the 
score. One noble lord after an- 
other rode his hobby full tilt at the 
measure. It is not worth while to 
advert to most of these proposed 
amendments, some of which died a 
natural death, while others, after 
moving and breathing for a while, 
were in the end extinguished. A 
few only need be specified. The 
Archbishop of COanterbury’s pro- 
posal te defer the disestablishment 
of the Church till January 1872, was 
well meant; yet, in our opinion, 
the Church gained nothing by it. 
It is probably by this time aban- 
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doned altogether, as it was. altered 
before acceptance. No good can 
come of putting off for a few 
weeks or months that which is in- 
evitable. The Protestant Ohurch 
must soon cease to be the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland, and the 
sooner it can conveniently subside 
into what it must ultimately be- 
come, the better it will be for all 
concerned. As little are we dis- 
posed to mourn over the reversal 
of the decree which had conferred 
upon the present generation of 
disestablished Irish bishops the 
rights of the peerage. Bishops 
are not life peers, and cannot be 
made such. They sit in the House 
of Lords in part by right of their 
baronies, in part as constituting a 
distinct State of the realm. The 
four whom Ireland heretofore sent 
over to the United Parliament re- 
presented the Lords Spiritual of 
that portion of the monarchy. But 
a bishop who has ceased to be also 
a baron, and whom the Constitution 
refuses any longer to acknowledge 
as a portion of one of its Estates, 
has no business in the House of 
Lords. We doubt whether his vote, 
if he ventured to give one, could 
be counted. In every point of view, 
therefore—as well to save the law 
and custom of the Constitution, as 
to take away from the Roman Ca- 
tholics a fresh ground of offence—it 
is best that the Irish bishops, ceas- 
ing to be bishops of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, 
should cease to be members of the 
British House of Lords. But almost 
all the other changes introduced 
into the details of the Blll have our 
cordial approval. Observe to what 
theyamount. The Lords have prac- 
tically affirmed Mr. Gladstone’s ori- 
ginal proposition, by rendering the 
commutation scheme universal in- 
stead of partial, and by fixing the 
amount which the Commissioners 
are to hand over to the Church 
body in lieu of the annual pay- 
ments which are to cease. To Lord 
Carnarvon belongs the merit of 
bringing forward this wise proposal. 
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He dealt in a statesmanlike and 
candid manner both with this por- 
tion of his subject and with the 
very foolish determination of the 
Government, not to give, but to 
sell, their own parsonages to the 
Protestant clergy :— ‘ 


“T believe my amendment will 
greatly improve the Bill. The caleu- 
lations, too, are made in the ordinary 
life-tables, but it is very well known 
that the lives of the clergy are consider- 
ably longer on the average than those 
of the laity. The result of the plan 
proposed will, I believe, be that the 
system of commutations will be, of a 
very close and almost niggardly char- 
acter. As, too, the Government are 
already empowered to buy at the rate 
of 34 per cent, and they now propose to 
sell annuities at 3 per cent, they will 
by the scheme proposed be enabled to 
turn over } per cent, and that, too, out 
of the wrecked fortunes of the Irish 
Church. Now, my Lords, the first 
argument which I shall venture to urge 
in favour of my plan appears to me to 
be so strong, that if I had no other I 
should submit it to your Lordships as 
conclusive. It is that, by providing for 
a general and early capitalisation, you 
will close at once all the vexatious, 
protracted, and irritating controversy 
on business which will otherwise go on 
between the Commissioners and the 
various incumbents. -When you look 
at the state of things at present exist- 
ing in Ireland, and when you bear in 
mind the state of things which will be 
produced by this Bill, you cannot be 
too strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of closing these transactions 
at the earliest possible moment. It 
would have another advantage, and one 
which I would strongly press upon the 
attention of her Majesty’s Government, 
because they must desire to bring this 
Bill into conformity and consistency 
with the principles which they have 
announced. Now, we have been told 
repeatedly that the great principle 
which her Majesty’s Government have 
kept in view has been that of equality. 
Now, I will venture to say that, tested 
as I will test it by this principle, this 
Bill cannot be said to be consistent. In 
the case of Maynooth, the life interests 
of the professors and the temporary and 
fugitive interests of the students are 
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thrown together; and let me observe, 
in passing, that while the temporary 
and fugitive interests of the students 
are represented in the annual grant by 
£20,000, the life interests of the pro- 
fessors are represented by only £6000 
of that grant. But in estimating the 
compensation to Maynooth the whole 
£26,000 is multiplied by the figure 14. 
The total of the life interests in the 
Irish Church, exclusive of the curates, 
amount, I think, to £5,000,000, and 
with the curates to £5,700,000. Of 
the £400,000 to Maynooth, about one- 
third will go to satisfy annuitants, and 
two-thirds are left, if necessary, for the 
re-endowment of Maynooth. In the 
next place, I want to point out with 
regard to the Irish Church what is the 
average expectation of life. In the case 
of the archbishops and bishops it is 
twelve years; in that of the incum- 
bents thirteen years, which gives an 
average of twelve and a half years; but 
the average for the curates is seventeen 
years, which brings up the general 
average to fourteen years, and that is 
what is claimed. If the average is 
taken for the archbishops, bishops, and 
beneficed clergy—namely, twelve and 
a half years—that will leave a difference 
of a year and a half between your treat- 
ment of the Irish Church and your 
treatment of Maynooth. Again, look 
at the matter in another light. The 
curriculum at Maynooth is eight years, 
but one-eighth of the students leave 
every year, a3 a consequence of that 
period of curriculum. With a mazi- 
mum of eight years and a minimum of 
one year, I don’t know what your aver- 
age will come to; but if you throw in 
the lives of the professors, I don’t think 
you can get an average of more than 
seven years. Therefore the case stands 
thus: To the Irish Church, with life 
interests averaging under the most ad- 
verse circumstances twelve and a half 
years, you would be giving fourteen 
years under my plan; while to May- 
nooth, with life interests averaging 
seven years, you are about to give four- 
teen years. Then you propose to give 
the Irish Church the glebes, subject to 
building charges, while the building 
charges for which Maynooth is liable 
are to be entirely remitted. I believe 
that an argument used in she other 
House against this proposal was that 
the Church is a religious establishment, 
while Maynooth is an educational estab- 
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lishment. I admit the difference; but 
I am ata loss to see why ministers of 
religion should be compensated on one 
system, and teachers of religion should 
be compensated on another and a dif. 
ferent system. Let me not be misunder. 
stood. I don’t complain of the terms 
granted to j Heaven I don’t grudge 
Maynooth a shilling of the money pro. 
posed to be granted to it if this property 
is to be taken from the Irish Church, 
What I want is, that there shall be g 
measure of equality. I. believe that 
any one reading the provisions of this 
Bill must come to the conclusion that 
they are favourable to Maynooth; but 
if the Irish Church be compensated on 
terms equally favourable to her, then I 
have nothing to say.” 


“ To this wise and equitable pro- 
posal the Government offered all 
the opposition in their power. They 
were beaten, however, by a very 
large majority—only 86 peers sup- 
porting Lord Granville, while 155 
followed Lord Carnarvon. 

Animated by this success, Lord 
Salisbury, on the following day, 
brought forward his motion, that 
the glebes and glebe-houses should 
be reserved, without any charge to 
the clergy. We wish that our limits 
would permit the transference to 
these pages of the whole of the short 
but masterly address with which 
he prefaced his motion, but that is 
out of the question. After turning 
into ridicule the vague and un- 
meaning clause which proposes in 
the Bill to set a money value on the 
parsonage-houses, he went on to 
say,— 

“We have often had the verdict of 
the country quoted for our guidance; 
but we can only know what the verdict 
of the country was by knowing what 
question was proposed to it—by look- 
ing to the speeches made before the 
election by those who are the most 
eminent members of the present Minis- 
ters of the Crown. I do not care what 
speeches have been made in the present 
Parliament. I know that the speech 
which the Privy Seal (the Earl of Kim- 
berley) made last night was one that he 
would not have dared to make before 
the last election; and if that very re- 
markable change of tone in the language 
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of the noble Duke (Argyll) which we 
were witnesses to last night had mani- 
fested itself before the verdict of the 
country had been given, he would have 
been restrained by his more prudent 
friends. We must go back to the pro- 
mises as they were made before the 
thing desired had been obtained, not to 
the interpretation which is given to 
those promises when the desire is ful- 
filled. The noble Duke the other night 
sought to get out of certain language he 
used by saying we attributed too much 
importance to his words. I do not wish 
to excite the well-known bashfulness of 
the noble Duke by quoting his words 
again unnecessarily, but I am bound to 
do so, because [ think he very much un- 
derrates the position which he then oc- 
cupied, and which he now occupies. He 
was well known, not only as one of the 
very ablest of the members of the party 
to which he belongs, but also as chiefly 
in the confidence of the present Prime 
Minister, and as one of those who framed 
the Resolutions on which the verdict of 
the country is supposed to have been 
taken, Anything, therefore, which he 
uttered then must be claimed as part of 
the subject-matter submitted to the 
country for its verdict. The noble Duke 
said 

“*Under the scheme sketched by Mr. 
Gladstone the Church is to be left in 
possession of the churches and parson- 
age-houses, and of some land adjacent.’ 

“That is what the noble Duke said. 
I will now go to another member of the 
Government. I suppose there is no 
doubt about the position occupied by 
Mr. Bright upon this question before the 
election; and with Mr. Bright, as with 
the noble Duke, we have the satisfaction 
of dealing with a man who does not 
ordinarily practise unnecessary reserve, 
and with whose language, therefore, we 
may be perfectly free to deal. On the 
~ny of March last year Mr. Bright 
said,— 

“* Now, if I were asked to give my 
advice—and if I am not asked I shall 
give it—I should propose that where 
there are congregations in Ireland—I 
am speaking, of course, of the present 
Established Church—who would under- 
take to keep in repair the church in 
Which they have been accustomed to 
Worship, and the parsonage-houses in 
which their ministers live, Parliament 
should leave them in possession of their 
churches and parsonage-houses.’ 
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“Now, Mr. Bright made that promise 
under the impression that there was to 
be a demand for concurrent endowment, 
and that what was to be given to the 
Church should also be given to others; 
but, deferring the full consideration of 
this part of the question until it is be- 
fore the Committee, I wish to show now 
that the two things are perfectly inde- 
pendent, and that they were independent 
in the mind of Mr. Bright, for he went 
on to say :— 

“*All State connection would be 
abolished entirely. You would then 
have all sects on an equality. The 
Protestants would have their churches 
and parsonage-houses as they have now; 
but the repairs of them and the support 
of their ministers would be provided by 
the congregations. The Catholics would 
provide, as they have hitherto done, so 
meritoriously and with such wonderful 
generosity, for themselves.’ 

“Tt is obvious, therefore, that when 
Mr. Bright gave that promise on the 
subject of parsonage-houses, he did not 
dream of its depending upon any other 
consideration. And Mr. Bright made 
another observation, not strictly on the 
subject of parsonage-houses, which I 
earnestly press upon Ministers of the 
Crown. Mr. Bright said,— 

“*T say that if this question does 
come to be dealt with by a great and 
powerful Ministry, let it be dealt with 
in a great and generous spirit.’ 

“* How it came to pass that a measure 
conceived with these lofty and generous 
impulses should have sunk down to this 
measure, which Shylock himself might 
have envied, I am utterly unable to un- 
derstand. I can conceive only that 
some such plan as was adopted by the 
Triumvirs of old for getting rid of their 
troublesome friends, must have been 
adopted by the Cabinet with reference 
to this Bill. The Triumvirs, utterly un- 
able to deal with their friends, at last 
agreed that each man should be allowed 
to kill as many of his colleagues’ friends 
as he could. I believe the Irish Church 
Bill has been dealt with in the same 
way. Each member of the Cabinet has 
been allowed to obliterate from the 
Government scheme what portion he 
pleased, and I am sure that, after the 
Bill had passed round, it must have 
been the most mercenary and avaricious 
of all the Ministers—I will not say who 
that was—who cut off these glebe-houses 
from the remnant of her possessions left 
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to the Irish Church. Then Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the same debate, said,— 

“*T entirely agree with my hon. 
friend the member for Birmingham in 
what I understood to be the purport of 
his speech as to the mode of effecting 
this great operation. We must, in my 
Opinion, respect every vested interest, 
every proprietary right, every legitimate 
feeling, and, in every case of doubt that 
arises, we must honestly endeavour to 
strike a balance in favour of the other 
party and against ourselves. The opera- 
tion is rude enough after all the mitiga- 
tion which we can impart to it by the 
spirit in which we may endeavour to 
approach it.’ 

““Well, my Lords, I will not detain 
you longer. I have only to ask the 
Government, in the first place, to con- 
sider the reason given for the proposal 
we make, and in the second place to 
review it in the light of their own 
pledges. If they do not abide by their 
pledges, given before the verdict of the 
country was passed, they have no claim 
whatever to come before this House 
and ask this House to acquiesce in the 
proposals they make.” 


Again the Government brought 
all its influence to bear in opposi- 
tion to this reasonable proposal. 
To what this influence amounted 
may be seen when we state that 
Lord Russell went into the lobby 
with Lord Salisbury, and that the 
latter carried his point by not fewer 
than 213 to 69 votes. 

Two more, and only two, of 
the amendments moved and car- 
ried in Committee against the Gov- 
ernment we shall stop to parti- 
cularise, dealing with them sever- 
ally, but very briefly. The first 
was that of which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury took charge, moving 
back the date of private endow- 
ments from 1660 to 1550. The 
proposition was in itself so obvi- 
ously just—it was besides so pal- 
i manifest that their Lordships 
would accede to it—that Lord Gran- 
ville, in the hope of averting a de- 
feat, made a specific proposal of his 
own. He offered to compound for 
all private endowments by a grant 
of £500,000. Had this step been 


taken earlier in the discussion, it 
would have probably succeeded at 
once. As it was, the utmost extent 
to which the Opposition felt them- 
selves justified in going, was to 
postpone the consideration of the 
question to a future day; and when 
that future day came, Lord Gran- 
ville’s offer was accepted. This did 
not, however, prevent the Arch- 
bishop from moving that the Ulster 
glebes should be made over to the 
Church body. Again the Govern- 
ment was defeated, the majority 
against them numbering nearly two 
to one. One hundred and five sup- 
ported the Archbishop, fifty-four 
voted against him. 

We confess to having entertained 
all along some doubts as to the 
wisdom of this move and the im- 
portance of the victory. The value 
of these glebes is put by Lord 
Dafferin at £900,000. It may be 
so; and in this case Lord Gran- 
ville’s subsequent assertion, that in 
his offer of £500,000 he meant to 
comprise these among the private 
berlefactions for which he was de- 
sirous of compounding, must be 
taken as an after-thought. But 
however this may be, we cannot 
lose sight of the fact, that of the 
Protestant population of Ulster 
nearly one-half are Presbyterians, 
and that over a portion of these 
glebes the Presbyterians have a 
strong claim, if not in law, cer- 
tainly in equity. The settlement 
of Ulster was not, be it remembered, 
from England exclusively; Scotch- 
men were encouraged to pass over 
and occupy the vacant space, by 
distinct assurances that their reli- 
gious principles would be respected ; 
and for a time not a few of their 
ministers were in the actual occu- 
gen of portions of the glebes. 
t appears, then, to us, that it would 
not be unfair, looking to the whole 
scope and tendency of the pro- 
posed changes, if the disposal of 
these glebes, as well as of the ac- 
knowledged surplus of Church pro- 
perty in other directions, were left 
for the after-consideration of Par- 
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liament; and to the after-consider- 
ation of Parliament, we imagine, 
the matter will be referred. Be 
this, however, as it may, the dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords 
very clearly marks the sense which 
they entertain of the spirit in 
which legislation is driven; and we 
are very much mistaken if, time 
being given for reflection, the coun- 
try be not found, in great measure 
at least, to affirm their Lordships’ 
judgment. 

We come now to the last vote 
demanding notice, which, by a curi- 
ous misunderstanding among the 
Conservative peers themselves, may 
be said to have divided itself into 
two sections. Early in the debate, 
when Lord Salisbury led the House, 
a motion by the Duke of Cleveland 
failed, which had for its object to 
provide glebes and glebe-houses for 
Roman Catholic priests and Pres- 
byterian ministers, with a view to 
place them, so far as concerned resid- 
ences and the ownership of land, 
on a footing of perfect equality 


with the clergy of the disestablished 
Church. To that proposal the Min- 
isters opposed themselves, on no 
other ground than that it was in 
contravention of the preamble of 


the Bill. They admitted its wis- 
dom, its good policy, its justice; 
but they point blank refused to 
sanction it, because Mr. Gladstone 
had declared against it. Lord 
Cairns and a considerable section 
of the Peers resisted it on other 
grounds. They are conscientiously 
opposed to the endowment, in any 
shape, of the ministers of a religion 
which they believe to be false; 
and the union of their forces with 
those of the Government rejected 
the Duke of Cleveland’s amend- 
ment. Then followed—what we 
may describe as a compromise, or 
an attempt at a compromise, be- 
tween the two sections of the Op- 
position—Lord Cairn’s proposing 
to reserve the disposition of the 
surplus for the good pleasure of 
Parliament hereafter; and this, in 
spite of the best resistance which 
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the Government could offer, was 
adopted by a large majority. Scarce- 
ly had this been done, however, 
ere Lord Stanhope, in pursuance of 
notice previously given, moved that 
the bishops and clergy of two of 
the Churches, and the ministers 
of the third, should be provided, 
out of the funds at the disposal of 
the Commissioners, with houses and 
glebes. To each bishop, either of 
the Church of England or the 
Church of Rome, his Lordship pro- 
posed to give a suitable residence, 
with thirty acres of land attached; 
to each priest, incumbent, or ming 
ister, 8 parsonage, with ten acres of 
land. Lord Stanhope had an ad- 
mirable card to play. We wish 
we could add that he played it 
admirably. His references to the 
views of Pitt were not fortunate, 
They involved him in the absurdity 
of appearing to contend that Pitt 
approved—nay, meditated — the 
plunder of the Protestant Church 
in order to endow the priests in 
Ireland. The arrangement itself, 
however, appeared so desirable in 
the eyes of the assembly to which 
he addressed himself, that they 
affirmed his proposition without 
stopping to analyse his argument, 
Lord Houghton seconding the pro- 
posal in characteristic terms, and 
the Duke of Somerset speaking 
admirably in support of it. 


“‘ My Lords,” said his Grace, “TI think 
we are engaged in one of the most dis- 
agreeable tasks that this House has ever 
been engaged in. I don’t think this mea- 
sure is entirely agreeable to anybody, 
though it obtains the partial approba- 
tion of the different sects whose preju- 
dices have been appealed to. It pleases 
the Nonconformists in their hatred of reli- 
gious Establishments ; it pleases the Pres- 
byterians in their hatred of Episcopacy ; 
it pleases the Roman Catholics by offer- 
ing them the destruction of the Church 
of Ireland; and it pleases Protestants 
generally by doing as little justice as 
possible to the Roman Catholics. It. is 
not, therefore, in any sense a Liberal 
measure. We are told that the country 
has made up its mind—that the country 
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is determined to have the measure as it 
came to this House, Whose fault is that ? 
If Mr. Gladstone had only used one-half 
the ability he has spent in denouncing 
the Church of Ireland in explaining to 
the people the real state of the case, I 
think the result would have been very 
different. If he had told them to look at 
what we have been doing for the last 
thirty years; how we have been educat- 
ing the priests of Ireland, and doing it 
with the public money; how we have 
been teaching the priest the best way to 
oppose the Protestant religion, and then 
when he has been so taught letting him 
live in poverty—would any one say that 
when we have taught the priest and in- 
trusted him with the instruction of the 
peopie we ought not to give him some 
moderate means of living? Such a gift as 
that now proposed would be one not to 
the priests, but to the people of Ireland, 
who have the greatest reverence for their 
clergy. If there be any man who more 
than another is responsible for the mis- 
fortune of this Irish Church question, I 
say that man is Mr. Gladstone. He it 
was who said that the Irish Church ought 
to be upheld in the sacred cause of truth ; 
that it must be supported because its 
mission was divine. It was on account 
of those sentiments Oxford received him 
withdelight. But, like Coriolanus, he re- 
turned to destroy that which he had be- 
fore upheld. I think, however, that as 
he has changed his opinion he ought to 
make allowance for those who were con- 
vinced by his former arguments. I con- 
fess that I was not among the number. 
I regarded those arguments as vain, and 
I think many of his present arguments 
are vain also. He runs from one extreme 
to the other. With him there appears 
to be no halting-place between the torrid 
and the frigid zones. At one time he 
laid down that we ought to support the 
Irish Church on the ground that she 
taught the truth. Now he advocates the 
voluntary systemin Ireland. The volun- 
tary system has its advantages—it has 
enormous advantages; but I ask any 
statesman knowing the condition of Eu- 
rope, and seeing what are the religious 
opinions moving in different countries, 
whether this isa moment at which it is 
right to take away from Ireland an edu- 
catéd clergy. I think that would not be 
a statesmanlike proceeding, but a most 
unwarrantable, dangerous, and mischiev- 
ous course. My Lords, I don’t want to 
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again go over a question of which we 
have heard so much already. We are 
told that this is a statesmanlike measure, 
My Lords, a statesmanlike measure does 
not destroy everything. It constructs 
something ; but this measure constructs 
nothing atall, Is it a statesmanlike pol- 
icy that destroys everything and leaves 
nothing? You are asked to take away 
the endowments of the Church in order 
to give them to lunatic asylums—to take 
away the educated clergy and to supply 
their place with old nurses. It is im- 
possible that this Bill can be called the 
measure of astatesman. It does very 
well to speak about it at public meetings, 
because it is just the sort of thing to an- 
swer for that purpose ; but when 1t comes 
to be examined and criticised, it is pulled 
to pieces on every side.” 


This is excellent—-worth more than 
all the declamation in which the im- 
pugners of his reasoning indulged, 
and it had its effect. It was aided also 
by a declaration from Lord Denbigh 
—the third, we believe, which he 
made in the course of the debate — 
that in stating a short time ago 
the determination of the Romish 
prelates to refuse the boon, he had 
done them wrong, for they were 
quite prepared to accept it. The 
result was, that, carrying Lords 
Russell and Grey along with him, 
Lord Stanhope defeated the Gov- 
ernment and the regular Opposi- 
tion by a majority of 7, 121 peers 
voting with and 114 against him. 
This last blow the Government 
received after the repert of the Com- 
mittee had been brought up; and 
their Bill went back to the Commons 
in principle very little changed, 
but in all its details brought nearer 
than could have been expected to 
the line of justice, as justice in 
Church matters is hereafter to run. 

Such is a brief but faithful out- 
line of this great struggle in the 
House of Lords—-the most mo- 
mentous, and to themselves, per- 
haps, the most critical in which 
they or their forefathers ever were - 
engaged. A measure, revolution- 
ary both in principle and detail, 
had been carried through the Com- 
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mons without so much as the pre- 
text of sifting. An overwhelming 
majority, pledged to do the Minis- 
ter’s bidding, disposed in the early 
stages of all opposition; and in 
Committee none spoke from the 
Ministerial side except one or two 
members of the Government. . Well 
might Mr. Disraeli remind the 
House, in answer to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s word of command, that 
only in the Lords had any serious 
discussion taken place—that it was 
their own fault entirely that to the 
Lords had been left the whole of 
that work which it became the 
Commons, in part at least, to ac- 
complish. Oonceding more than 


we are disposed to do to the im- 
partiality of the House—admitting 
what we must decline to affirm, 
that there was a very fair and ade- 
quate discussion of the principle— 
Mr. Disraeli proceeds to say :— 


“But when we came into Committee 
it was very different, and I do not consi- 
der that we had then a fair and complete 
discussion of the provisions of this Bill. 
So far as we are concerned on this side 
of the House, although we highly object 
to the principle of the measure, yet, 
believing after that great majority there 
was every prospect of the principle being 
adopted, we endeavoured, as far as we 
could, and in all sincerity, to propose a 
variety of amendments which would carry 
into effect a policy not dissimilar in prin- 
ciple to that which had already been adop- 
ted by the right hon. gentleman in the 
Bill, but which would carry the policy to 
a further extent, and which, we believe, 
would have mitigated and perhaps remo- 
ved many of the evils of the measure. 
But upon all those amendments there 
was really no discussion, so far as the 
body of the House was concerned. The 
amendment was brought forward by 
myself or by one of my friends, and it 
was immediately answered by the right 
hon. gentleman or one of his friends ; but 
we never could get at the opinion of 
independent members of the House. 
That is my impression, and I have had 
Some experience of this House. I may 
be mistaken ; but if it is a mistake on my 
part, itis shared by a great many gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House. I 
think it would have’ been very advan-" 
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tageous if those provisions had been well 
discussed in Committee. For we then 
should have obtained the opinions of 
hon. gentlemen opposite more complete- 
ly upon these matters, and I think that 
the Bill might have gone up to the 
House of Lords probably in a different 
shape, and there would have been less 
cause for discussion upon the amend- 
ments introduced by the Lords.” 


Mr. Disraeli knows the House of 
Commons well—such Houses, at 
least, as used to come together pre- 
viously to the passing of his own 
Reform Act. e doubt whether 
he understands the temper of the 
Assembly to which this particular 
appeal was addressed. We cannot 
doubt any more than he does, that 
beside and above the Ministers there 
were crowded many gentlemen who 
abhor with all their souls} the pre- 
dicament in which they find them- 
selves. But what can they do? 
They are no more free agents than 
if the hand of Mr. Gladstone had 
shaped and was directing them 
todo his work. Take time to con- 
sider—weigh well the evil against 
the good—the mischief that must 
attend direct collision between the 
Houses against mere passing mor- 
tification to your great leader! How 
can they consider these things, 
after his opening address, which 
for sheer arrogance goes beyond 
anything that has perhaps ever been 
put upon record? Here it is in 
fall :— 


“Tn rising to move, Sir, that the House 
do proceed to consider the Lords’ amend- 
ments, I shall designedly, for the conve- 
nience of the House, avoid making any 
such general statement of the character 
of them as might, probably, lead to. dis- 
cussion—though, of course, without 
presuming. to interfere with the right 
of other members to raise that discus- 
sion. But it will be for the convenience 
of the House that I should very briefly, 
and in the manner of Parliamentary 
action, run over, not the whole of the 
amendments—which are necessarily very 
numerous, and some of only secondary 
importance—but the principal ones, and 
that I should describe the course the 
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Government” propose to take upon them. 
The first amendment is that of the pre- 
amble. I shall move to disagree to it, 
and to replace the words as they origi- 
nally stood. The second amendment 
refers to the date at which the Bill shall 
come into operation. I shall move to 
replace the date which was adopted in 
this House. The third amendment refers 
to the curates. I shall move to disagree 
to that amendment, but to substitute a 
modification of the original provision. 
The fourth amendment is as to the tax 
on clerical incomes that are handed over 
to the Church body. I shall move to 
disagree to that amendment. The fifth 
amendment is in, I think, the 20th clause, 
for the protection of annuitants. That 
is a subject which was not disposed of in 
this House. I shall move to agree to 
it with amendment, The sixth amend- 
ment is in what is known as the fourteen 
years’ clause. I shall move to disagree 
to it; but I shall propose, by way of 
amendment to the original plan, an 
addition to the clause, the nature of 
which I will state at the proper time. 
The seventh amendment relates to the 
glebe- houses, and removes all conditions 
of payment as to the possession of them. 
I shall move to disagree to it. The 
eighth amendment is as to what are 
commonly called the Ulster glebes, but 
more properly the Royal grants. I 
shall move to disagree to it. The ninth 
amendment refers to the deduction of 


the poor-rate from the price of the tithe - 


rent-charge. I shall move to disagree 
toit. The tenth amendment is as to 
the residuary property, and is really 
consequential on the preamble. I shall 
move to disagree toit; but I shall pro- 
pose to insert in the clause words to 
prevent the loss by Parliament of con- 
trol over the surplus in any interval that 
may take place before further legislation. 
There is another consequential amend- 
ment, in the insertion of words referring 
to what is called concurrent endowment. 
I shall move to strike out those words.” 


A debate thus begun, if debate 
it deserve to be called, could not 

ssibly end except in one way. 
he master of the House delivers 
his orders, and the House obeys. 
The amendments to the measure 
introduced by the Lords are one by 
one rejected, and to the Lords is 


submitted the alternative of choos. 
ing between entire abrogation of 
their own rights or the lapse of the 
Bill fora season. The Lords, we 
rejoice to say, do not hesitate as to 
the course which it behoves them to 
follow. They received the im- 
perious message becomingly, and 
on the first point of difference 
raised by it between themselves 
and the Commons they affirmed their 
own determination. Speaking also 
through their noble leader, they 
gave the Government to understand 
that, though anxious to avoid a col- 
lision, they were resolute to main- 
tain their honour, which could be 
done only by yielding on lesser 
points, while to the more vital of 
their amendments—such as involve 
the principle of moral right—they 
were determined to adhere. For all 
this they deserve immortal honour, 

What line the country will take 
in the event at any time of a colli- 
sion between the Houses, it is not 
very easy to foretell. The reason of 
the nation, the intelligent among 
the péople, have been with the 
Lords throughout this discussion. 
These are not likely to withdraw 
from them their support after 
more practical consideration has 
been given the matter in dispute. 
On the other hand, the worst preju- 
dices of the ignorant and bigoted 
among the people are, and will con- 
tinue to be, decidedly with the Com- 
mons. Every mob—from that over 
which Mr. Miall presided the other 
day in St. James’s Hall, down to Mr. 
Beales’s followers of Hyde Park 
notoriety—look upon the Commons 
as a portion of themselves. They, 


in fact—the mobs we mean—are in . 


their own estimation the Commons 
of England. All men _ besides, 
whether they be titled or untitled, 
if only they wear superfine cloth 
and clean linen, belong to the aristo- 
cracy. Now the Commons, such 
as we are at present speaking of, 
hate the aristocracy with a very 
bitter hatred. They are therefore 
sworn enemies of the Lords; and 
forgetting for the nonce that the 
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members of the other House are 
usually as neat in their apparel and 
cleanly in their habits as the peers, 
the mob will range themselves toa 
man behind the members of the 
other House, be the cause of quarrel 
between them and the Lords what 
it may. Of the spirit which stirs 
in this portion of the community, 
and especially among such of them 
as hold to the religion of political 
Dissent, a just estimate may be 
formed from observing how Mr. 
Miall and his principal supporters 
the other day spoke of the bishops 
and their proceedings in Committee. 
To a man the right rev. prelates 
were pronounced to be worshippers 
of Mammon. They did not care for 
religious truth, not they ; their sole 
thought was of the loaves and fishes, 
the comfortable glebes and glebe- 
houses, and the money payments of 
the clergy. To remind such per- 
sons as Mr. Miall, that in striving to 
keep Ohurch property from confisca- 
tion and waste, the bishops, like 
the majority of the lay lords, were 
fighting the people’s battle, would be 
labour lost. Mr. Miall cannot under- 
stand that the best protection for 
truth is, that they whose duty it is 
to declare it shall be independent in 
theit circumstances of those to whom 
they speak. He cannot even see, 
taking far lower ground, that the 
competency and social status of the 
clergy in this country is the peo- 
ple’s gain—that to the son of the 
humblest tradesman or poorest pea- 
sant ordination in such a Church as 
ours opens the door to that advance- 
ment in social life to which no man 
is indifferent. Mr. Miall, like every 
other leader in the Liberation So- 
ciety, is, or would be, a Pope if he 
could. That the minister who 
preaches to him should be inde- 
pendent of him, that he should 
hold a rank in society which en- 
titles him to meet even Mr. Miall 
as an equal, these are considera- 
tions not for a moment to be toler- 
ated; and the simple people to 
whom this arrogant Pope addresses 
himself are a great deal too igno- 


rant to see through the gloss with 
which he disguises his argument. 
Busy mobs, therefore, in all our large 
towns may be expected at any time 
to pronounce vehemently for the 
Commons, and against the Lords; 
and the voices of these mobs will be 
declared by the whole body of the 
Liberal press to be the voice of the 
country. But neither stump ora- 
tors nor the writers of newspaper 
articles can long prevent the nation 
from seeing things aright; and the 
Lords, if they be only true to 
themselves, may depend upon it 
that in the long-run the nation 
will be true to them. 

Meanwhile, upon the state of par- 
ties—as these are represented both 
in Parliament and out of it— 
the effect of recent discussions is 
already striking, and bids fair, as 
time passes, to become _ still 
more so. Between Mr. Gladstone 
and the old Constitutional Whigs 
the severance is begun. It will go 
on widening itself from day to 
day till a great gulf divides them. 
Out of all his former associates 
in the Government, not one, ex- 
cluded from office, supported him 
in the House of Lords; and very 
few went with him. except reluct- 
antly and with he-itation, in the 
Commons. Earl Russell, the Duke 
of Somerset, the Duke of Cleveland, 
and Lord Westbury, all swelled the 
majorities against him on every im- 
portant division; aud Sir George 
Grey and Sir Roundell Palmer left 
no doubt on the minds of any who 
heard them speak that the general 
policy which they are expected to 
sustain is positively hateful to them. 
How could the case be otherwise? 
Lord Russell went far enough to- 
wards the democratic level in call- 
ing to his aid in Council Mr. Gos- 
chen and Mr. Forster. He could 
not reach to Mr. Bright. The 
Duke of Somerset found it hard 
enough to sit with Mr. Gladstone 
in the Cabinet. To accept as his 
leader one whose convictions shift 
from day to day, yet are always 
vehement—that to a man of his 
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Grace’s temperament is impossible. 
Even the noble house of Devonshire 
renders to the Prime Minister at 
this moment, unless we be very 
much misinformed, only a doubt- 
ful allegiance; and of the Greys 
not one remains to him. 


While we write, the compromise 
between the two Houses is effect- 
ed, and we conclude as we be- 
gan, by offering to the House of 
Lords the tribute of our highest 
admiration. Above the House of 
Commons they rise immeasurably 
as Statesmen, as Orators, and as 
Logicians. There is about their 
deliberations an air of gravity and 
independence which finds no place 
elsewhere. They think for them- 
selves and speak for themselves 
as become men who know that 
the destinies of a great Oonstitu- 
tional Monarchy are in their keep- 
ing. Dictation they will not 
endure, let it come from what 
quarter it may. The deliberate 
will of the nation they are unpre- 


pared to gainsay, even where they 
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believe it to be a mistaken will; 
but they decline to accept it as ex- 
pressed to them through a Minister 
whose judgment they distrust, or a 
House of Commons which is hig 
creature. They believe also, and so 
do we, that Mr. Gladstone’s power 
with the present House of Oom- 
mons itself is a fleeting power. His 
arrogance offends not a few of those 
who, as yet, cringe before it; it 
will sooner or later become to the 
best of them intolerable. The fall- 
ing off of his majority in the division 
about the preamble is ominous, 
It reminds us of the cloud not 
larger than a man’s hand that 
ushered in the abundance of rain. 
Let the Lords go on as they have 
begun; and if they cannot give 
us back what they surrendered 
last month, at all events they will 
save their country from the dis 
grace of being hurried into the com- 
mission of cruel wrong in order to 
keep in power the most reckless 
Administration that ever tried to 
guide the councils of an English 
sovereign. 
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